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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MINE  DISASTER. 

Again  has  there  occurred  one  of  those  appalling  colliery  disasters  which 
shock  the  whole  world,  this  one  particularly  heart-rending  from  the  large 
number  of  men  whose  lives  were  lost.  The  total  number  of  the  victims 
of  the  explosion  in  the  Mammoth  mine,  of  January  37th,  was  127,  and  as 
many  as  500  women  and  children  are  made  widows  and  orphans.  The 
explosion  did  its  work  with  terrible  thoroughness,  and  of  all  the  men  who 
entered  the  pit  that  morning,  but  two  or  three  ever  came  to  the  surface 
alive.  There  is  but  one  sorry  consolation  in  the  story  of  this  awful 
calamity,  and  that  is  that  these  unfortunate  beings  w’ere  not  obliged  to 
give  up  their  lives  with  long  drawn,  lingering  suffering,  like  those  of 
Dunbar. 

The  exact  cause  of  this  disaster,  if  it  ever  is  known,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  amid  the  excitement  immediately  following  the  event.  It  is  stated 
that  the  mine  was  examined  on  the  16th  of  January  by  the  Inspector  of 
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SECRETARY  WINDOM. 

The  tragic  death  of  Secretary  Windom  will  be  felt  with  sorrow  all  over 
the  land,  and  by  none  more  than  by  those  engaged  in  the  mining  industry. 
During  the  time  that  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  decisions  of  great  importance  affecting  the  min¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  country,  and  was  thereby  brought  into  contact  with 
many  of  its  representatives.  He  ivas  universally  found  to  be  courteous 
and  attentive  to  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  whatever  were  his  de¬ 
cisions  no  question  was  ever  raised  as  to  his  honesty  of  pur|)ose.  There 
has  never  been  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  has  shown  so .  great 
desire  to  further  the  raining  interests  of  the  United  States  as  the  late 
William  Windom. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  though  not  always  able  to 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  late  Secretary  on  all  subjects,  has  been  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  his  honest  and  bold  defense  of  the  integrity  of  our  financial 
status  as  a  nation,  and  this  against  the  influence  of  great  political 
pressure. 

We  deplore  his  death  sincerely,  which,  especially  at  this  crisis  in  the 
matter  of  silver  legislation,  we  look  upon  as  a  national  loss,  and  we, 
along  with  bur  readers,  tender  our  sympathy  to  his  sorrowing  family. 


the  Second  Bituminous  District  and  its  conditions  reported  to  be  “  fair.’ 
The  mine  had  hitherto  been  singularly  free  from  gas,  and  its  ventilation 
w’as  said  to  be  good.  * 

Whether  the  proper  inspection  of  the  workings  had  been  made 
before  the  men  went  to  their  work  or  not,  can  never  be  deter¬ 
mined,  as  the  “  fire  boss,”  whose  duty  this  was,  was  numbered 
among  the  victims.  A  serious  charge,  however,  has  been  made  against 
the  company  by  people  who  claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the 
second  fire  boss  was  discharged  a  short  time  ago  to  reduce  expenses,  and 
that  the  work  was  too  much  for  one  man  to  do  properly,  be  he  as  faithful 
as  man  could  be.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  company,  and  it  has  much  for  which  to  answer. 

The  responsibility  for  the  calamity  cannot  be  fixed  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  only  lesson  taught  by  the  facts  at  present  known  is  that 
even  in  collieries  which  are  supposed  to  be  frbe  from  gas,  well  ventilated, 
and  safe,  the  utmost  precautions  should  be  taken  against  all  possible  ac¬ 
cidents. 

The  effect  of  the  calamities  of  Dunbar  and  the  Mammoth  mine  has 
been  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  present 
mining  laws,  and  a  resolution  has  already  been  passed  by  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  members  versed  in  coal  mining,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  scene  of  the'disaster,  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  report  in 
what  way  the  existing  law  is  defective. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  LEAD  ORE. 

There  has  been  such  a  clamor  from  certain  districts  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  which  produce  refractory  and  silicious  ores,  for  the  repeal  of 
that  portion  of  the  present  tariff  laiv  which  prevents  the  free  admission 
of  Mexican  lead  ore  into  this  country,  that  lead  ore  miners  have  already 
been  obliged  to  take  the  defensive  and  prepare  to  resist  a  movement  for 
its  repeal.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  lead-ore  producers,  with 
representatives  from  all  the  lead-producing  States,  was  held  in  Denver  on 
the  13th  inst.  It  was  not  a  largely  attended  meeting,  however,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  enthusiastic  regarding  the  results  of  the  law 
to  the  present  time.  The  only  business  transacted  was  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  organization  of  lead-ore  producers,  and  the  issuance  of  a  call 
for  a  general  convention,  to  be  held  in  Denver  on  February  I6th. 

Thus,  with  strange  fatuity  do  some  of  the  miners  of  the  Western  States 
persist  in  the  course  wffiich  has  already  worked  so  much  injury  to  their  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  blind  to  the  facts  shown  by  the  published  statistics  of 
the  lead  and  silver  production  of  the  country  during  the  past  year,  and 
blind  even  to  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  their  midst,  since  the  law 
went  into  effect. 

Although  the  effects  of  the  late  financial  stringency  are  now  no  longer 
felt,  and  the  smelting  companies  are  again  purchasing  ores  freely,  the  high 
treatment  charges  remain  unchanged  on  silicious  ores  and  those  carrying 
but  a  small  amount  of  lead,  and  in  consequence  there  are  frequent  reports, 
from  Colorado.  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  other  States,  of  mines  which  are 
stacking  ore,  restricting  production  or  closing  down,  until  there  shall  be 
a  favorable  change  in  the  ore  market.  What  a  contrast  does  this  make  to 
the  claim  of  the  lead-tariff  advocates,  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  that 
“  Mexican  lead  would  be  brought  into  the  United  States  in  such  large 
quantities  that  it  would  force  down  the  price  of  lead  and  thus  stop  the 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  mines.”  At  the  present  time,  after  the 
tariff  law  has  been  in  operation  for  less  than  four  months,  there  are  fewer 
mines  in  operation  and  the  lead  product  of  this  country  is  less  than  before 
its  passage.  The  price  of  lead  has  been  increased,  it  is  true,  but  the  value 
of  the  lead  product  of  the  mines  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore  producing 
States  has  fallen  off  from  $12,261,6(M)  to  $11,558,400,  a  decrease  of  $703,200. 

There  never  was  a  pernicious  law  which  showed  its  injurious  effects 
more  quickly  or  more  plainly  than  this.  It  has  hurt  the  interests  of  the 
miners  of  silver-lead  and  dry  ores;  it  has  hurt  the  interests  of  American 
capital  invested  in  mines  and  railways  in  Mexico,  and  it  has  hurt  the 
smelting  interests  of  this  country.  Whom  has  it  benefited  'i  Only  the 
mining  interests  of  Mexico,  whither  it  has  driven  capital  for  investmen 
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in  smelting  works,  the  bankers  and  smelters  of  Europe  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  American  producers  of  high  grade  lead  ore,  par¬ 
ticularly  lead  carbonate,  who  have  been  enabled  to  exact  abnormally  high 
prices  for  their  ores,  which  increase,  of  course,  comes  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  producers  of  the  silicious  and  refractory  grades.  Since  the 
recent  rise  in  smelting  charges  this  fact  seems  to  have  become  more  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  latter  class  of  miners. 


IRON  STATISTICS  AND  PBOSPECTS. 

In  our  annual  statistical  number,  January  3d,  we  placed  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1890  at  10,260,000  net  tons,  the 
tigures  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  having  been  estimated.  The 
official  figures  published  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  an  abstract  of 
which  we  give  in  another  column,  show  that  the  actual  production  of 
pig  iron  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  was  9,202,703  gross 
tons,  equal  to  10,307,028  net  tons,  or  only  47,028  net  tons  more  than  our 
estimate.  The  increase  over  the  production  of  the  country  in  1889  was, 
consequently,  more  than  21  per  cent.,*  and  nearly  42  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  1888. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  tables  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  is 
the  distribution  of  this  great  increase  among  the  iron-producing  States. 
From  the  statements  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  pig-iron  industry  in  the  South,  it  has  been  expected  that  the 
past  year  would  show  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  Southern 
iron.  The  statistics  show,  however,  that  the  increase  there  was  more 
than  equaled  in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  Maryland,  the  latter  being, 
from  its  market  relations,  practically  a  Northern  State;  while  the  increase  in 
Pennsylvania  was  nearly  six  times  that  of  Alabama,  and  twice  that  f)f  all  of 
the  southern  States  together,  including  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Excluding  Maryland  from  the  list  of  Southern  States,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  increased  17'3  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  in  the  entire 
country  of  21  i)er  cent.  In  Maryland  there  was  an  exceptionally  large 
increase,  the  production  rising  from  33,847  tons  in  1889  to  165,559  tons  in 
1890.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  location  near  Baltimore  of  the  new 
furnaces  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steei  Company,  which  use  ore  from  Cuba 
and  coke  from  Pennsylvania.  For  this  reason,  aside  from  others,  Mary¬ 
land  should  not  be  classed  as  a  Southern  iron-producing  State. 

A  matter  of  more  immediate  concern,  however,  which  is  shown  by 
these  statistics,  is  the  great  increase  in  stocks  of  unsold  pig  iron  during 
the  year.  These,  which  amounted  to  only  277,401  net  tons  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  had  increased  to  681,992  net  tons  on  December  31st, 
1890,  and,  as  there  were  59,289  net  tons  in  warrant  yards  upon  that  date, 
the  actual  increase  was  741,281  tons.  The  unsold  stocks  w’ould  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  much  larger,  moreover,  had  it  not  been  for  the  restriction 
of  production  in  Alabama  in  December,  caused  by  the  strike  of  the  min¬ 
ers  m  that  district. 

Although  consumption  has  l>een  increasing  rapidly  during  the  year,  it 
is  evident  that  prf)duction  has  exceeded  it  by  a  considerable  amount.  The 
value  of  the  stocks  on  Deceml)er  31st  must  amount  to  something  like 
.$10,000,060,  and  this  is  likely  to  act  as  an  incubus  upon  the  trade  for  some 
time  to  come.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  however,  a  large 
number  of  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys  have  been 
blown  out,  and.  although  the  strike  in  Alabama  has  been  settled,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  furnaces  in  that  district  have  been  blown  in, 
so  that  production  has  undoubtedly  been  restricted  to  a  point  more  near 
to  that  of  current  consumption. 

The  lessons  which  the  iron  statistics  of  the  past  year  teach  are  :  1st,  that 
in  the  face  of  the  comparatively  low  prices  which  have  ruled  during  the 
past  two  years,  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  production  of  pig  iron 
by  moie  than  40  percent.;  2d,  that  not  only  productive  capacity  but  also 
actual  production  has  exceeded  the  demand  ;  and  3d,  that  with  largely  in¬ 
creased  stocks  and  increased  capacity  for  production,  with  new  furnaces 
.still  building  and  new  mines  being  opened,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Cuba,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  increase  in  selling  prices  for  some  tinie  to 
come. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  prices  have  fallen' to  about  the  limit 
to  which  they  can  go,  under  present  circumstances,  having  almost 
reached  the  low  level  of  the  dull  times  which  succeeded  the  panic  of  1873. 
With  prices  at  bottom  there  should,  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  placing  their  orders.  The  latest  market  reports  indicate  that  the 
depressed  feeling  which  has  resulted  from  the  financial  situation  of  the 
past  two  months,  has  now  practically  passed  away,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  normal  demand  for  iron  at  present  prices. 

Climatological  Periods. — Professor  Briickner,  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
has  recently  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  climatological  periods  of 
about  35  years  for  the  whole  globe  (more  marked  in  the  interior  of  conti¬ 
nents).  The  years  1700,  1740,  1780.  1815,  1850  and  1880,  says  Nature  of 
December  18th,  appear  as  centers  of  cold,  wet  periods;  while  the  years 
1720,  1760.  1795,  1830  and  I860  are  centers  of  warm,  dry  periods.  During 
the  warm  periods  the  passage  of  oceanic  air  to  the  continent  has  b^n 
hindered,  and  during  the  cold  it  has  Ireen  favored,  increased  rainfall  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  latter  case.  | 
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Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  Machinery.  By  Dr.  Julius  Weisbach. 

Volume  III.,  Part  1,  Section  II.:  The  Mechanics  of  the  Machinery  of  Trans¬ 
mission.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Prof.  Gustav  Hermann. 

Translated  by  J.  F.  Klein,  D.  E.  John  iViley  '&  Sons,  New  York,  1890. 

541  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Weisbach  have  retained  their  position  as  standard  text 
books  and  works  of  reference  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  original  treatise 
is  now  of  but  limited  value  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  actual  machines,  since 
they  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  more  modern  forms,  but  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  elements  of  mechanics  it  remains  equal  if  not  sujierior  to  any 
modern  treatise.  The  clear,  logical  style  and  the  concise  analytical 
method  of  the  great  German  author,  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
Consequently  there  is  an  unending  succession  of  new  editions,  revisions 
and  translations  of  his  work,  by  piecemeal,  as  one  part  at  a  time  only 
appears. 

Thepresent]volume,  translated  from  Hermann’s  Weisbach.Vol.  HI.,  Paat 
1,  Section  II.,  by  J.  F.  Klein,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
Lehigh  University,  amply  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  author.  It 
treats  of  ropes  and  chains  for  transmitting  motion,  screws,  including  bolts 
and  nuts,  differential  screws,  worm  gearing,  etc,;  crank  trains,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  cranks,  eccentrics,  connecting  rods,  etc. ;  cams,  engaging  and 
disengaging  gear,  regulators,  governors,  brakes,  etc.  A  short  appendix 
treats  of  the  graphical  statics  of  mechanism. 

The  Life  of  John  Ericsson.  By  William  Conant  Church.  Illustrated,  2 

volumes,  303  and  3:18  pages.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1890.  Price 

$6.00. 

In  the  brief  preface  to  these  volumes  Mr.  Church  tells  us  that  “  it  was 
the  declared  wish  of  John  Ericsson  that  I  should  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
The  executors  of  his  estate,  Messrs.  George  H.  Robinson  and  Cornelius  S. 
Bushnell,  have  accordingly  placed  m  my  hands  all  of  his  letters  and 
paper's.  His  life-long  friend,  Mr.  John  O.  Sargent,  has  freely  opened  to 
me  the  letters  received  from  Captain  Ericsson  during  fifty  years  of  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse,  and  has  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  recollections  of  the 
great  engineer.” 

Captain  Ericsson  made  a  wise  choice  of  his,  biographer,  for  Mr.  Church 
has  certainly  written  a  very  fascinating  and  instructive  story  of  the  great 
man’s  life.  Whether  the  reader  is  of  that  class  which  reads  biography 
for  the  study  of  character,  or  is  an  engineer  who  would  learn  the  secret  of 
Ericsson’s  professional  greatness,  these  books  will  give  him  both  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  entertainment. 

Ericsson’s  life  is  the  engineer's  romance.  Beginning  his  engineering 
career  when  12  years  of  age,  in  1815,  as  draughtsman  for  the  Gota  Canal 
Company  in  Sweden,  he  was  a  competitor  of  Stephenson  in  the  great  loco¬ 
motive  trial  at  Rainhill  in  1829,  twice  revolutionized  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  war,  w^as  the  first  to  make  a  practical  heat  engine  which  ob¬ 
tained  its  power  direct  from  coal  without  the  use  of  a  steam  boiler,  the 
first  to  make  a  success  of  the  screw  for  propulsion  of  vessels,  by  driving 
it  directly  by  the  engine,  without  the  intervention  of  gearing;  the  first  to 
construct  a  steam  fire  engine,  and  the  first  to  make  a  practical  engine 
which  should  dispense  with  all  forms  of  energy  stored  up  in  the  earth 
and  utilize  directly  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ericsson’s  own  story  of  his  early  days,  found  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
relative  in  Sweden  in  1879,  is  full  of  interest.  He  was  born  July  31,  1803. 
He  writes:  “Olof  Ericsson  (his  father)  made  all  possible  sacrifices  to  give 
us  a  good  education.  ...  He  gave  free  board  to  the  talented  controller 
who  was  then  employed  at  the  station  of  Foreock,  that  he  might  teach  us 
drawing  and  the  modern  English  style,  which  he  executed  in  a  manner 
rivaling  that  of  the  most  skillful  engravers.  Our  father  also  secured  for 
us  permission  to  draw  in  the  office  of  the  draughtsman  of  the  canal  com¬ 
pany.  Thus  I  secured  the  opportunity  in  the  year  1811  to  make  my  first 
drawing  to  scale.  .  .  .  During  the  winter  of  1813-14  ...  he 
kept  in  his  house,  as  a  tutor  for  his  sons.  Dr.  Azelius,  a  near  relative  of 
the  celebrated  chemist.  ...  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1815  Captain 
Edstrom  commissioned  me  to  make  drawings  for  the  archives  of  the  Canal 
Company,  and  in  the  year  1816,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  assistant 
leveler  at  the  station  of  Riddarhagan.  ...  In  1818  ...  I  secured 
the  position  of  leveler.  .  .  .  When  I  entered  the  Swedish  army  in 

1820,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  knowledge 
for  that  possessed  by  any  of  the  youth  who  had  passed  their  time  at  the 
University.  When  I  arrived  in  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
three-quarter  years,  I  was  not  only  equal  but  superior  to  the  English 
engineers  in  acquired  skill.  This  brief  account  should  be  sufficient  to 
refute  the  accusation  that  Olof  Ericsson  neglected  the  education  of  his 
sons.” 

Glancing  rapidly  at  some  of  his  most  important  achievements,  we  find 
that  as  early  as  1827  Ericsson  had  applied  a  surface  condenser  to  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  steamer  “Victory,”  with  which  Sir  John  Ross  attempted  to 
make  the  Northwest  passage.  In  1828  he  invented  the  modem  steam  fire 
engine,  but  such  was  the  conservatism  of  the  English  authorities  that  it 
was  condemned  and  a  land  steam  fire  engine  was  not  used  in  London 
until  1860.  In  1829  he  was  the  principal  rival  of  Stephenson  in  the  great 
contest  at  Rainhill  when  the  Rocket  established  the  success  of  steam  lo¬ 
comotion.  Ericsson’s  locomotive,  the  Novelty,  proved  far  superior  to  the 
Rocket  in  speed,  but  minor  defects  in  its  workmanship,  due  to  the  short 
time  in  which  it  was  built,  only  seven  weeks,  prevented  its  completing 
the  required  distance  of  70  miles.  The  biographer  says:  “Had  the  work¬ 
manship  been  as  strong  as  the  design  was  original  the  prize  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Novelty  and  the  early  history  of  railways  would  have 
assuqied  a  different  complexion.” 

In  1832  he  patented  a  rotarv  steam  engine,  which  a  memorandum 
among  his  effects  states  “proved  a  complete  failure  when  put  to  trial.” 

Ericsson  patented  his  “caloric  engine”  with  an  “organ-pipe  regenera¬ 
tor,”  consisting  of  a  faggot  of  small  copper  tubes,  in  1833.  An  engine  of 
five  horse  power,  with  a  working  piston  14  inches  in  diameter,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London  in  1833,  and  became  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  mechanical  circles.  Practical  difficulties,  however,  delayed  the 
actual  success  of  the  caloric  engine  for  many  years. 

In  1833  Ericsson  was  also  engaged  in  experiments  on  submerged  pro¬ 
pellers  for  steam  vessels,  and  a  letter  to  John  Bourne,  published  in  1875, 
states  that  in  1835  he  designed  a  rotary  propeller  to  be  actuated  by  steam 
power,  “consisting  of  a  series  of  segments  of  a  screw.”  In  1836  he  con- 
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structed  a  small  propeller  boat.  In  1837,  he  says:  “  Designed  an  engine 
for  imparting  motion  directly  to  the  screw-propeller  shaft,  consisting  of 
two  steam  cylinders  placed  diagonally  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
connecting  rods  of  which  were  coupled  to  a  common  crank  pin.”  This 
engine  was  applied  in  the  year  1838  to  the  iron  screw  steamer  ‘  Robert  F. 
Stockton,’  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  canvas,  1839,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  employed  as  a  tug-boat  on  the  Delaware  River  for  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.” 

This  last,  says  Mr.  Church,  was  the  first  direct-acting  screw-propeller 
engine  ever  built.  In  1866  the  librarian  of  the  British  Patent  Office  wrote 
to  Ericsson,  expressing  a  desire  to  purchase  the  original  engines  of  this 
vessel  to  place  them  in  the  Patent  Office  Museum.  The  vessel  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  and  Ericsson  en. 
deavored  to  obtain  the  engines,  but  without  avail. 

In  1873  he  wrote  :  “  Nothing  could  induce  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  who 
claim  to  be  the  originators  of  screw  propulsion,  to  permit  the  machinery 
of  the  real  pioneer  screw  vessel  to  be  placed  in  your  museum.  .  .  The 

machinery  was  broken  up  and  put  into  the  melting  pot.  So  careful  were 
the  parties  mentioned  to  prevent  the  smallest  part  to  remain  as  a  proof 
that  the  remarkable  vessel  ^once  existed  that  ‘  not  a  vestige  now  remains,’ 
says  my  informant,  who  has  access  to  the  premises  where  the  vile  act  of 
destruction  took  place.” 

There  must  be  another  side  to  this  story,  which  its  publication  will  be 
likely  to  bring  out,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Church  is  scarcely  fair  to  the 
Messrs.  Stevens,  who  certainly  preceded  Ericsson  in  experiments  on 
screw  propulsion,  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  screw 
into  practical  use.  Ericsson  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  this  credit;  but  as 
early  as  1804  John  Stevens  built  a  steam  vessel  driven  by  twin  screws, 
and  the  machinery  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology. 

In  1837,  a  year  before  the  building  of  the  “Stockton,”  Ericsson  launched 
on  the  Thames  the  “Francis  B.  Ogden,”  a  screwsteamer  45  feet  long,  and 
he  invited  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  an  excursion  in  tow  of 
this  vessel.  The  trip  was  entirely  successful,  from  an  engineer’s  stand¬ 
point,  but  their  lordships  were  disappointed.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  immediately  comprehended,  however, 
the  revolution  the  screw  steamer  was  destined  to  work  in  naval  warfaie, 
notwithstanding  the  opinions  <5f  the  officials  of  the  British  navy.  He  at  once 
ordered  two  iron  boats  for  the  United  States  to  be  fitted  with  the  steam 
machinery  and  propeller.  So  persuaded  was  he  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  propeller  for  war  vessels  that  he  assured  Ericsson  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  would  test  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  .so  confident 
was  Ericsson  that  Captain  Stockton  would  accomplish  what  he  promised 
that  he  at  once  abandoned  his  professional  engagements  in  England  and 
set  out  for  the  United  States  in  November,  1839. 

Stockton  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  screw  vessel  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Government  till  1841,  but  in  the  meantime  the  inventor 
found  abundant  employment  for  his  inventive  skill.  In  1840  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  for  the  best  plan  of  a  steam  fire 
engine,  and  he  soon  applied  his  propeller  to  several  merchant  vessels;  one 
was  built  in  1839,  six  m  1841,  nine  in  le42,  and  26  in  1843.  In  1841  Cap¬ 
tain  Stockton  recrtved  orders  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  “  Prince¬ 
ton  ”  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  war 
vessel  to  which  the  screw  was  applied.  Ericsson  had  given  Stockton  the 
model  and  plans  for  this  vessel  in  1839,  before  he  left  England;  and  after 
the  order  to  build  was  given  he  furnished  124  working  drawings,  and 
devoted  to  the  vessel  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  But  Ericsson  was 
no  business  man  and  had  no  agreement  for  compensation  from  the 
government  for  his  plans.  He  wrote  to  Stockton  in  1841:  “Whenever 
the  efficiency  of  the  intended  machinery  of  the  steam  frigate 
shall  have  been  duly  tested,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  whatever 
sum  you  may  please  to  recommend  or  the  government  see 
fit  to  pay  for  the  patent  right.”  Stockton  made  him  a  partial 
payment  of  §1,150,  and  this  was  all  that  Ericsson  received  for  either  ser¬ 
vices  or  patent  right  on  that  vessel.  He  sent  an  itemized  bill  for  §15,080 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  covering  his  per  diem,  traveling  exjienses, 
and  services  as  an  inventor.  The  bill  was  referred  to  Captain  Stockton, 
and  by  him  reported  back  adversely,  in  a  long  and  most  extraordinary 
letter,  in  which  he  refers  to  Ericsson  in  these  words:  “Having  thus 
thrust  himself  upon  me,  and  believing  him  at  that  time  to  be  a  mechanic 
of  some  skill,  I  did  not  employ  him,  but  I  permitted  him,  as  a  particular 
act  of  favor  and  kindness,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  ‘  Princeton,’  on  the  success  of  which  he  had  placed  so  much  of 
his  future  hopes  and  anticipations.” 

Ericsson  then  made  an  appeal  to  Congress  with  such  effect  that  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously  repoited  a  bill  to 
pay  Ericsson  §15,080,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority.  In  1856 
the  Court  of  Claims,  on  a  reference  from  the  Senate,  reported  in  favor  of 
paying  him  the  amount,  less  the  §1,150  he  had  received  from  Stockton, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  then  reported  in  favor  of  paying  that  sum. 
There  the  matter  rested  from  that  day  to  this,  and  Ericsson's  claim  still 
remains  unpaid.  His  labors  reduced  him  to  povertjy,  and  at  the  end  of 
1849  his  check  book  showed  a  balance  of  §132,  with  the  legend  written 
in  Swedish,  “A  beautiful  balance  indeed  to  start  the  new  year  with.  One 
gives  much  for  little  as  he  grows  older  and  more  used-up.’’ 

He  was  a  spendthrift  on  his  own  inventions.  He  built  eight  experi¬ 
mental  caloric  engines  between  1840  and  1850,  costing  §16,400.  He  soon 
reaped  a  return  for  this  expenditure,  however,  selling  a  tenth  interest  in 
his  foreign  patents  on  the  caloric  engine  for  §10,000  and  two-tenths  of  the 
American  patents  for  §11, (KM). 

Ericsson’s  next  great  undertaking  was  the  building  of  the  caloric  ship 
“Ericsson’’  in  1852.  The  cost  of  the  vessel  was  about  half  a  million  dollars, 
the  caloric  engines  costing  §130,000.  In  1875  he  wrote  concerning  it, 
“There  was  more  engineering  in  that  ship  than  in  ten  ‘Monitors.’  I  re¬ 
gard  the  hot-air  ship  as  by  far  my  best  work;  it  was  simply  a  mechanical 
marvel.”  The  ship,  however,  was  a  commercial  failure.  It  demon¬ 
strated  the  limitations  of  the  caloric  engine,  and  showed  that  it  was  useful 
only  for  small  powers.  The  vessel  on  one  of  its  trial  trips  in  New  York  Bay 
on  April  27th,  1854,  developed  a  speed  of  11  miles  an  hour,  without  put¬ 
ting  forth  her  maximum  power,  when  she  was  suddenly  struck  by  a 
tornado,  careened  over  so  as  to  put  under  water  the  ports  which  had 
been  left  open,  and  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  The  vessel  was  afterwards 
aised  and  converted  into  a  steamer. 


Ericsson  then  turned  his  mind  to  the  building  of  caloric  engines  for 
small  powers,  and  a  thousand  of  them  were  sold  within  two  years.  In 
1870  he  wrote  that  the  caloric  patent  had  yielded  more  than  §100,000. 

The  “  Monitor,”  which  so  suddenly  burst  upon  the  astonished  vision  of 
the  world  in  1862,  had  been  in  Ericsson’s  mind  since  1826.  From  that 
date  to  1 861  he  kept  it  a  profound  secret,  except  that  in  1854  he  partially 
communicated  his  ideas  to  Napoleon  III.  The  latter  was  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  ideas  to  make  use  of  them,  and  they  did  not  see  the 
light  of  day  for  seven  years  more.  His  motive,  as  he  explains,  for  offering 
them  to  the  United  States  Goveniment  in  1861  “  was  that  of  serving  the 
Union  cause.”  The  story  of  the  “  Monitor  ”  has  often  been  told  and  we 
need  not  here  refer  to  it  further  than  to  note  tha';  Mr.  Church  rightly  de¬ 
votes  several  chapters  to  it,  and  tells  it  more  fully  and  more  vividly  than 
any  previous  writer. 

Had  Ericsson  died  in  1862  he  would  have  gone  down  into  history  as  the 
greatest  inventor  of  the  century,  but  he  lived  26  years  longer,  and  every 
year  was  as  full  of  work  as  any  that  had  pret:eded  it.  He  contributed  his 
share  to  the  questions  of  harbor  defense,  gunnery,  submarine  vessels, 
guns  and  torpedoes,  sub-a(}uatic  warfare,  as  he  called  it;  made  researches 
into  the  difficult  problem  of  the  sun's  temperature  and  energy,  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  line  of  steam  engineering,  studied  the  possibilities  of  using 
the  tides  as  a  source  of  power,  develojied  the  modern  form  of  caloric 
pumping  engine,  and,  finally,  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  in  inventing  and  perfecting  the  details  of  his  sun  motor.  He  made 
the  latter  a  mechanical  success,  obtaining  one  horse  power  from  10  square 
feet  of  reflecting  surface. 

In  a  letter  published  in  Nature,  August  2d.  1888,  seven  months  before 
his  death,  he  said:  “  The  new  motor  being  thus  perfected  and  first-class 
manufacturing  establishments  lieing  ready  to  manufacture  such  machines, 
owners  of  the  sunburnt  lands  on  the  Pacific  coast  may  now  with  pro¬ 
priety  reconsider  their  grand  scheme  of  irrigation  by  means  of  sun 
IKtwer.”  In  another  letter  he  says;  ‘‘You  will  probably  be  surprised 
when  I  say  that  the  sun  motor  is  nearer  perfection  than  the  steam  engine, 
but  until  the  coal  mines  are  exhausted  its  value  will  not  be  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Nevertheless,  they  will  even  now  use  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  the  new  power,  whose  fuel  can  be  obtained  without  expense  or 
charge  for  transportation.’’  So  it  may  yet  hapjien  that  tile  great  fame  of 
Ericsson  will  not  be  that  he  invented  the  “  Monitor,”  but  that  he  reclaimed 
<he  wastes  of  the  earth  by  utilizing  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  mechanical 
power. 

Of  Ericsson’s  personal  characteristics  and  his  eccentricities,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  treats  quite  fully.  They  have  often  been  written  about  in  recent 
years  and  space  will  not  admit  of  further  reference  to  them  here. 
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The  Verrugas  Viaduct. 

Editor  Enoineerino  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  old  Verrugas  Viaduct,  described  in  your  last 
issue,  should  be  made.  The  engineer’s  profiles,  which  were  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  VV.  Evans,  indicated  that  a  bridge  of  the  description  sent  out  for  the 
place  would  fit  the  site  reasonably  well.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
profiles  stated  that  the  material  was  as  good  as  rock.  This  was  true.  It 
was  not  supposed  at  the  time  that  a  pier  in  the  bottom  would  be  in  any 
danger.  In  grading  the  approaches,  material  from  the  enormous  cuts  at 
each  end  was  dumped  into  the  bottom.  Consequently  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  and  wall-in  a  hole  for  the  middle  pier,  while  a  cut  was  made 
around  the  pier  to  allow’  the  water  to  flow.  The  wdiolly  unexpected 
flood  of  mud  and  stones  that  came  dow-n  could  not  have  been  guarded 
against  in  any  way.  It  simply  had  to  have  the  wdiole  bottom  space,  and 
took  it.  Mr.  Evans  was  an  able  man.  and  took  great  pride  in  American 
engineering.  He  tcnik  pride  in  the  Verrugas  Viaduct,  and  it  is  but  just 
to  his  memory  that  the  above  circumstances  should  be  published.  The 
cost  of  the  new  bridge  has  been  put  at  §,3(K).(M)0.  I  have  not  the  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  cost  as  yet,  but  it  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  that  amount. 

18  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Jan.  27, 1891.  Leffert  L.  BUCK. 

Tbe  Largest  Crane. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  the  issue  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  Novem¬ 
ber  8th,  1890,  one  of  your  esteemed  readers  endeavors  to  rectify  the’^ 
sertion  made  concerning  the  large  crane  built  for  the  12-inch-gun  shop 
in  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,,  and  to  prove 
his  correction  gives  a  cut  of  the  150-ton  crane  at  the  Gruson 
Works  at  Magdeburg,  and  also  at  the  Italian  Government  Works  at 
Spezia,  These  Gruson  cranes  are  novel,  but  they  differ  in  character  and 
construction  from  our  large  government  crane  as  much  as  day  from  night. 
They  are  operated  by  hydraulic  pow’er,  and  have  a  lift  of  only  six  (6)  to 
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eight  (8)  feet;  they  have  steel  rams  and  cylinders  and  cast-iron  casing  sxir- 1 
rounding  the  cylinders  proper,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  | 
water  diluted  with  special  chemicals  to  prevent  freezing.  The  generm  1 
design  is  on  the  Gantry  principle  of  construction,  viz.,  the  crane  carried 
on  rails  secured  to  ties  resting  on  ground  level.  This  Gantry  hydraulic 
crane  has  double  trolleys  traversing  the  crane  bridge,  without  lioisting 
machinery,  being  simply  wheels  to  carry  beam,  sling  and  anchor  hooks. 
Each  trolley  is  also  moved  by  endless  chains  to  adjust  distance  apart  on 
the  bridge  for  the  various  widths  of  the  loads  to  be  raised,  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  motions  of  these  trolleys  is  accomplished  by  hand 
power  through  endless  chains,  as  on  the  jib  cranes.  When  hoisting  the 
enormous  chilled  domes  for  turret  covers,  these  trolleys  are  separated  by 
a  distance  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  span  of  crane,  thus  dividing  the  enor¬ 
mous  load  to  be  lifted  over  a  greater  area  of  crane  bridge  and  more 
directly  near  lifting  rams  of  bridge.  All  this  is  done  at  very  slow  sjjeed 
in  order  to  hoist  crane  bridge  and  load  as  nearly  level  as  possible. 

Compensating  arrangement  for  deflection  of  crane  bridge  at  either  end 
is  provided  by  suspending  the  bridge  to  side  links  secured  to  a  separate 
head  on  each  ram,  w'hich  revolves  in  order  to  allow  freedom  for  traveling 
of  the  carriage  wliich  supports  the  trucks  on  the  rail.  This  crane  has 
one  slow  speed  only  for  hoisting  by  hydraulic  power,  one  slow  speed  for 
racking  each  trolley  to  and  fro  on  bridge,  and  this  by  hand  power;  and 
one  slow  speed  for  travel  of  the  crane  which  is  driven  by  power.  Two 
men  are  required  for  its  manipulation. 

The  110  gross  tons  overhead  traveling  crane  built  for  the  12-inch-gun 
shop  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  L).  C. ,  is  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  largest  overhead  crane  in  the  woiTd  at  this  date.  The  full 
power  of  this  crane  is  to  lift  150  tons  41  feet  high  at  one  foot  per  minute, 
and  while  hoisting,  if  necessary,  to  travel  across  bridge  50  feet  per  minute, 
and  longitudinally,  60  feet  per  minute.  Its  span  is  61  feet  8  inches.  Tlie 
crane  has  six  different  rates  of  speed  for  hoisting  which  are  as  follows: 
150  tons,  one  foot  per  minute;  75  tons,  two  feet;  371  tons,  four  feet; 
18f  tons,  eight  feet;  10  tons,  fifteen  feet;  5  tons,  thirty  feet. 

There  are  two  changes  of  speeds  for  traverse  of  trolley,  viz.:  25  and  50 
feet  per  minute,  and  two  changes  of  speetis  for  longitudinal  travel  of 
crane,  viz. :  30  and  60  feet  per  minute. 

The  total  weight  of  crane  complete  is  about  200  tons;  the  total  weight 
of  crane  on  track  is  about  185  tons;  height  of  track,  above  floor  level,  40 
feet;  height  of  roof  chord,  above  floor  level,  56  feet  6  inches;  total  rolling 
load,  40  feet  high,  about  670,000  pounds,  or  335  tons.  The  entire  crane  is 
manipulated  by  one  intelligent  man  and  with  seven  levers  each,  requiring 
but  30  pounds  pull;  all  are  grouped  within  reach  of  the  oi^rator  as  he  sits 
on  chair.  Every  motion  is  provided  with  automatic  devices  to  prevent 
over-travel,  hoisting  or  accident  of  any  kind  that  might  be  caused  through 
carelessness.  '  Jno.  R.  Morgan. 

Chief  Engineer,  Morgan  Engineering  Companv. 

Alliance.  O.,  Dec.  12, 1890.  _ _ 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railway  Tunnel  Company. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  I  notice  a  glowing  advertisement  of  “Brick"  Pomeroy's  gieat 
tunnel  scheme  in  the  Journal  of  24th  inst.,  and  knowing  the  care  with 
which  you  investigate  unsound  enterprises,  and  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  you  expose  them,  I  beg  to  ask  you,  in  the  interest  of  unsuspecting 
investors,  and  especially  of  the  workmen  who  are  invited  to  invest  their 
savings  and  services  in  this  scheme,  to  look  into  this  matter  and  let  your 
readers  know  the  result.  To  me  the  advertLsement  has  a  decidedly 
“fishy’’  smell,  and  the  reputation  of  its  promoter  may  leave  something  to 
be  desired. 

So  far  as  it  may  be  a  railroad  scheme  the  question  is  simple  enough: 
the  tunnel  should  lie  driven  tor  §1.250,000  to  §1,500.000,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  gives  no  limit  to  the  number  of  bonds  to  be  issued,  wnile  the 
stock  amounts  to  no  less  than  §7,000,000,  to  be  sold  for  $3,5(K),000.  and 
presumably  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  goes  into  the  hungry  pockets  of  1 
“Brick”  Pomeroy. 

Apparently  the  advertisement  is  aimed  to  catch  the  workmen,  farmers 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  who  have  already  had  a  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  promoter,  and  the  miners  of  Colorado,  who'  I  think  are  too 
intelligent  and  exjierienced  in  this  kind  of  mining  gamble  to  take  a  hand 
in  it. 

To  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  mining  the  “250  fissure  veins” 
picture  is  enough  to  induce  incredulity  in  the  statements  which  follow 
the  section,  but  this  warning  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the 
“tenderfeet”  and  the  “lambs”  of  Wall  street.  Granite. 

New  York,  Jan.  26, 1891. 


EOPE-DBIVISG.* 

By  Charles  W.  Hant,  New  York  City. 

The  transmission  of  power  by  cotton  or  manilla  ropes  was  a  few  years 
ago  an  experiment.  It  pa^d  the  experimental  stage  and  its  use  has 
spread  with  remarkable  rapidity,  both  m  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  promises,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  to  become  a  formidable 
competitor  with  gearing  and  leather  belting  for  use  where  the  amount  of 
power  is  large  or  the  distance  between  the  power  and  the  work  is  com¬ 
paratively  great.  The  most  prominent  questions  which  the  engineer, 
who  proposes  to  make  an  application  of  rope  driving,  wishes  to  have 
answered  are  those  relating  to  the  horse  power,  wear  of  rope,  first  cost 
of  rope  and  catenary. 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  with  precision  in  a  general  article, 
but  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give  the  general  limitation  of  this 
method  of  transmitting  energy  in  order  that  an  engineer  may  make  a 
close  approximation,  and  then,  in  the  case  of  a  large  installation,  make 
such  supplementary  calculations  as  the  importance  of  the  case  demands. 
It  will  be  a&sumed  that  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  this  mode  of  driv¬ 
ing,  leaving  abnormal  cases  for  such  special  treatment  as  the  engineer 
may  at  the  time  think  best  to  use.  The  subject  is  so  new  that 
but  few  accurate  data  are  available,  arising  from  the  long 
period  required  in  each  experiment,  a  rope  lasting  from  three  to 
six  years.  In  many  of  the  early  applications  so  great  a  strain 
was  put  upon  the  rojie  that  the  wear  was  rapid,  and  success  only 
came  when  the  w’ork  recjuircd  of  the  rope  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  strain  uixin  the  rope  has  been  decreased  until  it  is  approximately 
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Editor  Engineering  .vnd  Mining  Journal:  ! 

Sir  :  I  notice  an  advertisement  uiwn  page  ii  of  the  Enginelhing  and 
Mining  Journal,  January  24th.  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany  with  some  of  the  early  history  of  which  I  am  familiar.  The  tunnel 
was  commenced  somewhere  about  1880,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement, 
and  was  intended,  first,  to  form  a  communication  tetween  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards;  second,  to  prospect  for  silver  veins,  and  third, 
and  most  important,  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  the  operators  of  the 
scheme.  The  basis  of  Ihe  w-hole  affair  consists  in  one  or  two  mines,  lo¬ 
cated  on  Kelso  Mountain,  together  with  numerous  prospects,  which  were 
furnishing,  some  few  years  ago,  a  small  amount  of  silver-bearing  galena, 
which  was  shipped  to  the  sampling  works  in  Georgetow-n.  On  the  west 
side  ot  Grey’s  Pe.ik  some  small  prospects  had  been  discovered,  but  noth¬ 
ing  of  permanence  or  value  upon  the  mountain,  the  cross-section  of  winch 
shows  such  an  elaborate  display  of  mythical  mineral  wealth. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  coming  up  from  Denver,  passing  through 
Georgetown,  runs  up  the  gorge,  making  its  celebrated  loop,  and  on  up  the 
valley  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  west  of  Georgetown,  where  it  ends. 
On  the  west  side  the  Blue  River  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  runs  up  Montezuma  Gulch,  coming  from  Leadville. 

The  management  during  its  early  days  wns  not  of  such  a  character  as 
would  tend  to  give  it  a  reputation  as  an  enterprise  c.)nducted  with  ability 
and  candor  of  purpose,  many  false  reports  being  given  out  at  that  time  as 
to  the  strikes  of  gadena  that  were  made  in  the  tunnel. 

Kn«)W’ing  your  well-determined  effort  to  exclude  from  your  paper  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  doubtful  class,  I  write  this  to  call  your  attention  to  it, 
and  suggest  that  the  matter  receive  the  thorough  investigation  that  you 
are  cap^le  of  giving  it.  Level. 

Chicaqo,  January  27 tb. 


known  what  it  .should  be  to  secure  reasonable  durability.  Installations 
which  have  lieen  successful,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  wear  of  the 
rojx;  w'as  destructive,  indicate  that  200  pounds  on  a  rope  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  is  a  safe  and  economical  working  strain.  When  the  strain  is  ma¬ 
terially  increased,  the  wear  is  rapid.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  this 
strain  of  2(Mt  ixiunds  for  the  normal  fibre  stress  of  a  manila  rope  one 
inch  in  diameter  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  one  which  it  is  advisable  to 
use.  and  the  horse  jKiwer  and  relative  w-ear  at  different  speeds  wull  be 
estimated.  Farther  experience  may  modify  this  assumption,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  and  the  changes  w-hich  may  he 
made  hereafter  will  affect  but  slightly  the  estimates  here  given. 

To  ascertain  the  average  breaking  strength  of  commercial  rope,  I  lately 
purchased  fom-  oieces  made  by  different  cordage  works  and  had  them 
tested  on  the  Fairbanks  testing  machine  in  New  York,  They  varied 
slightly  in  diameter,  but  when  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  a  rope  one 
inch  in  diameter,  had  an  average  breaking  strength  of  7,140  pounds.  Ex¬ 
pressed  algebraically,  the  breaking  strength,  w^eight  per  foot  and  the 
working  strains  are : 

ir=r  720  C-  (1);  P=  -32  C*  (2);  w  =  '20  C*  (D 
in  these  and  the  following  equations  : 

C  =  (Hrcuniforence  of  rope  in  inches.  T  —  Tension  in  pounds  of  driving  side  of 
D  =  Sag  of  the  rope  in  inches.  the  rope. 

i*’  =  Centrifugal  force  in  ixrnnds.  |  f  =  Tension  in  pounds  on  slack  side  of 

a  =  Gravity.  the  rope. 

H  =  Horse  power.  I  v  =  Velocity  of  the  rope  in  feet  per  sec- 

Z,  =  Distance  between  pulleys  in  feet.  !  ond. 

P  =  Pounds  per  foot  of  rope.  1  w  =  Working  strain  in  pounds. 

R  =  Force  in  pounds  doing  useful  work.  |  W  =  Ultimate  breaking  strain  in  pounds. 
S  =  Strain  in  pounds  on  rope  at  pulley. 

*Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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This  makes  the  normal  working  strain  equal  to  one-thirty- sixth  of  the 
breaking  strength  and  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  strength  at  the 
splice.  ■  The  actual  strains  are  ordinarily  much  greater,  owing  to  the  vi¬ 
brations  in  running,  as  well  as  from  imperfectly  adjusted  tension 
mechanism. 

We  will  assume  that  the  strain  on  the  driving  side  of  a  rope  is  equal  to 
200  pounds  on  a  rope  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  that  the  rope  is  in  motion 
at  various  velocities  of  from  10  to  140  feet  per  second.  Under  this  assump¬ 
tion,  we  will  have  in  all  cases  a  fibre  strain  of  200  pounds  on  the  driving 
side  of  a  1-inch  rope,  and  an  equivalent  strain  for  other  sizes. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  the  rope  in  running  over  the  pulley  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  force  available  fof  the  transmission  of  jwwer.  The  centri¬ 
fugal  force  of  the  rojje  is  computed  by  the  formula; 

Pv* 

F= -  (2) 

y 

At  a  speed  of  about  80  feet  per  second,  the  centrifugal  force  increases 
faster  than  the  power  from  increased  velocity  of  the  rope,  and  about  140 
feet  per  second  equals  the  assumed  allowable  tension  of  the  rope.  Com¬ 
puting  this  force  at  various  speeds  and  then  substracting  it  from  the  as¬ 
sumed  maximum  tension,  we  have  the  force  available  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power.  The  whole  of  this  force  cannot  be  used,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  on  the  slack  side  of  the  rope  is  needed  to  give  adhesion 
to  the  pulley.  What  tension  should  be  given  to  the  rope  for  this  purjKjse 
is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  experiments  which  give  accurate  data,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  decision  must  be  made  partly  from  analogy  and 
j)artly  from  experience. 

If  the  ropje  be  considered  as  a  belt  on  a  plain  pulley,  the  friction  would 
l)e  substantially  the  same  as  a  leather  belt  at  the  same  tension ;  but  as 
ropes  are  frequently  lubricated  to  reduce  the  wear,  the  coefficient  of  fric- 


The  sum  of  the  tensions  T  and  t  is  not  the  same  at  different  speeds,  as 
the  equation  (6)  indicates. 

As  F  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  there  is,  with  an  increasing 
speed  of  the  rope,  a  decreasing  useful  force,  and  an  increasing  total  ten¬ 
sion,  t,  on  the  slack  side. 

With  these  assumptions  of  allowable  strains,  the  horse  power  will  be  : 

2_v(T-^ 

3  X  5.50  '  ' 

Transiriission  roi>es  are  usually  from  one  to  one  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  A  computation  of  the  horse  power  for  four  sizes  at  va¬ 
rious  speeds  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  based  on  a  maximum  strain 
equivalent  to  200  pounds  for  a  roi»  one  inch  in  diameter,  is  given  in  Fig. 
2.  The  horse  power  of  other  sizes  is  readily  obtained  from  these.  The 
maximum  power  is  transmitted,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  at  a  speed 
of  about  80  feet  per  second. 

The  first  cost  of  the  rope  will  be  smallest  when  the  power  transmitted 
by  it  is  greatest,  and,  under  the  assumed  conditions,  will  be  a  minimum 
for  a  given  power  when  the  velocity  of  the  rope  is  about  ^  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond.  The  ratio  of  the  first  cost  of  the  rope  running  at  any  other  speed 
will  be  : 

„  e  ^  A.  A.  -17.  at  80  feet  per  second 

Ratio  of  first  cost  =  — r - -. — T - ? -  (8) 

H.  at  required  speed. 

The  wear  of  the  rope  is  both  internal  and  external;  the  internal  is 
I  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  fibres  on  each  other,  under  pressure  in 
bending  over  the  sheaves,  and  the  external  is  caused  by  the  slipping  and 
the  wedging  in  the  grooves  of  the  pulley.  Both  of  these  causes  of  wear 
!  are,  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  practice,  assumed  to  be  directly  pro- 
1  portional  to  the  speed.  Hence,  if  we  assume  the  coefficient  of  the  wear 
I  to  be  A:,  the  wear  will  be  kv,  in  which  the  wear  increases  directly  as  the 


Horse  power  of  manilla 
rope  at  various  speeds. 
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tion  must  be  materially  reduced.  There  have  been  no  experiments  to 
decide  with  accuracy  what  this  reduction  is,  but  it  is  known  from  con¬ 
siderable  experience  that  when  the  rope  runs  in  a  groove  whose  sides  are 
inclined  toward  each  other  at  an  angle  of  45°  there  is  sufficient  adhesion 
when  the  ratio  of  the  tension  is  T 

-  =  3  (8) 

t 

For  the  present  purjxise  Tcan  be  divided  into  three  parts:  Tension  doing 
useful  work,  tension  from  centrifugal  force,  tension  to  balance  the  strain 
for  adhesion.  The  tension  f  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  Tension  for 
adhesion,  tension  from  centrifugal  force. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  tension  required  to  do  a  given  work 
should  not  be  materially  exceeded  during  the  life  of  the  rope. 

There  are  two  methods  of  putting  ropes  on  the  pulleys;  one  in  which 
the  ropes  are  single  and  spliced  on.  being  made  very  taut  at  first,  and  less 
so  as  the  rope  lengthens,  stretching  until  it  slips,  when  it  is  respliced. 
The  other  method  is  to  wind  a  single  rope  over  the  pulley  as  many  turns 
as  needed  to  obtain  the  necessary  horse  power  and  put  a  tension  pulley  to 
give  the  necessary  adhesion  and  also  to  take  up  the  wear.  The  tension  t 
required  to  transmit  the  normal  horse  power  for  the  ordinary  speeds  and 
sizes  of  rope  is  given  in  Fig.  1,  computed  by  formula  6.  The  total  tension 
Ton  the  driving  side  of  the  rope  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all  speeds. 
The  centrifugal  force,  as  well  as  an  amount  equal  to  the  tension  for  ad¬ 
hesion  on  the  slack  side  of  the  rope,  must  be  taken  from  the  total  tension 
Tto  ascertain  the  amount  of  force  available  for  the  transmission  of 
power. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  tension  on  the  slack  side  necessary  for  giving 
adhesion  is  equal  to  one-half  the  force  doing  useful  work  on  the  driving 
side  of  the  rope  ;  hence  the  force  for  useful  work  is  ; 

R  =  (4) 

and  the  tension  on  the  slack  side  to  give  the  required  adhesion  is  : 

^  (5) 

Hence,  t  =;:  +  f  (») 


I  velocity,  but  the  horse  power  that  can  be  transmitted,  as  equation  (7) 
shows,  will  not  vary  at  the  same  rate. 

!  If  we  divide  the  value  for  wear  at  a  given  speed  by  the  horse  power 
that  the  same  rope  will  transmit  at  other  speeds,  we  get  the  rela¬ 
tive  wear  of  the  rope  in  transmitting  one  horse  power.  The 
higher  the  speed,  up  to  about  80  feet  per  second,  the  more  power  will 
lie  transmitted,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  more  than  equivalent  wear. 

The  rope  is  supposed  to  have  the  strain  T  constant  at  all  speeds  on  the 
driving  side,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cioss  section  ; 
hence  the  catenary  of  the  driving  side  is  not  affected  by  the  speed  or  by 
the  diameter  of  the  rope. 

The  deflection  of  the  rope  between  the  pulleys  on  the  slack  side  varies 
with  each  change  of  the  load  or  change  of  the  speed,  as  the  tension  equa¬ 
tion  (8)  indicates. 

The  deflection  or  sag  of  the  rope  may  be  computed  for  the  assumed 
value  of  Tand  f  by  the  parabolic  formula: 

P  L* 

S  = - +  PD,  (9) 

SD 

S  being  the  assumed  strain  T  on  the  driving  side,  and  t,  calculated  by 
equation  (6),  on  the  slack  side. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  data  are  not  available  to  determine 
the  constants  needed  in  the  equations  for  wear  and  for  friction  on  the 
pulley.  No  estimate  has  been  made,  as  this  paper  is  intended  to  state  the 
general  limitations  of  this  mode  of  transmitting  energy  rather  than  to 
give  details  of  its  application. 

The  Electro-Deposition  of  Aluminum.— For  this  purjK  se  a  satmated 
solution  of  persulphate  of  aluminum  requiring  a  temperature  of  about 
180°  to  2(X)°  Fahrenheit  to  prevent  crystallization  is  employed.  The  anode 
is  aluminum  having  incorporated  with  it  a  separating  substance  aflected 
neither  by  the  current  nor  by  the  solution.  This  is  prepared  by  melting 
the  aluminum  in  a  crucible,  and  stirring  in  about  30^  of  carbon  or  some 
other  similar  substance.  Carbon  has  l^en  found  to  be  preferable,  and 
the  union,  which  is  probably  largely  mechanical,  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydro-carbon.  The  process  described  is 
claimed  to  give  a  dense  metallic  deposit  of  aluminum. 
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THE  BUSSELL  FBOOESS  AT  THE  SOHBBEBETE  MILL. 

B/  E.  H.  Bnssell. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  mill  methc>ds  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  Sombrerete  ore,  and 
to  decide  what  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  new  plant. 

The  experiments  were  confined  to  ore  from  the  San  Francisco  mine,  an 
approximate  analysis  of  which  was  as  follows;  FeS..  40>  ;  ZnS,  13;.  ; 
PIjS,  13,,and  insoluile  residue,  34'..  The  blende  assayed  bO  ounces 
silver  |)er  ton  ;  the  galena.  70  ounces,  and  the  pyrite,  3.')  ounces. 

The  ex{>eriments  made  included  some  which  had  never  been  tried  else¬ 
where.  and  each  series  was  carried  to  its  limit  in  every  direction.  The 
attainment  of  best  results,  however,  in  the  roasting  department,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  leaching,  was  hindered  by  irregularity  in  the  supply  of 
crushed  ore  for  the  furnace,  on  account  of  delays  in  the  crushing  depart¬ 
ment.  These  interruptions  amounted  to  14  or  16  hours  per  day  through¬ 
out  the  series  of  experiments.  The  thoroughness  of  the  leaching  work 
done  in  the  mill,  however,  was  such  that  the  average  apparent  mill  ex¬ 
traction.  in  the  whole  137  charges  (46  tons  each)  treaterl,  exactly  equaled 
the  result  of  the  assay-ofiice  leaching  test  on  the  samples  of  these  charges, 
and  for  the  last  10  of  the  13  mill  runs  exceeded  the  assay  office  results  1 ’4?. 

The  actual  running  time  of  the  Sombrerete  mill,  for  these  experiments, 
was  93  days,  and  the  total  net  tons  of  ore  crushed,  including  that  crushed 
by  stamps  at  the  Hacienda  Grande,  was  4,935  tons.  The  number  of  vat 
charges  treated  in  the  leaching  department  was  137,  averaging  40  tons 
each.  The  whole  series  of  experiments  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  the  general  method  pursued  in  the  roasting,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Furnace  Rousting  without  an  Air  Blast  and  without  a  Preliminary 
Field  Roasting. — Starting  with  a  60-mesh  .screen  lor  ore  and  30-mesh  screen 
for  salt,  this  run  ended  with  a  34-mesh  screen  for  ore  and  a  13-mesh  screen 
for  salt.  All  the  ore  of  this  run  w.as  crushed  by  rolls.  The  salt  was  dried 
and  crushed  and  added  to  the  raw  ore  before  reaching  the  furnace.  This 
being  a  sort  of  preliminary  run.  the  amount  of  ore  treated  was  only  545 
tons.  The  loss  of  silver  by  dust  from  machinery  and  furnace  and  by 
volatilization  in  furnace  was  34’1'.,  and  the  actual  clean-up  in  the  leach¬ 
ing  department,  based  on  roasted-ore  weights  and  values,  was  30'l;f,  al¬ 
though  the  apparent  extraction  (computed  from  the  value  of  ore  and 
tailings)  was  .54'1;..  During  the  experiments  of  this  section  the  furnace 
was  run  for  three  days  without  using  any  salt  with  the  ore,  and  for  seven 
days  with  open  hopper  in  the  shaft,  allowing  the  ore  to  fall  directly 
through  and  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  cooling  floor  cars. 

H^This  run  demonstrated  that  the  ore  could  probably  be  successfully 
treated  if  crushed  sufficiently  fine,  that  is,  through  a  60-mesh  screen  with 
rolls  or  30-mesh  screen  with  stamps,  the  extraction,  before  lying  on  cool¬ 
ing  floor,  on  such  ore  roasted  with  salt  being  91  •3;.  on  ore  from  the  shaft, 
90’32  from  the  return  flue,  and  95'5;t  from  the  dust  chambers.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  roasting  without  salt,  before  lying  on  the  cooling  floor,  w'ere  64’4;. 
on  ore  from  the  shaft  and  61  •5',  on  ore  from  the  return  flue.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  results  after  Iving  on  the  cooling  floor: 

Percent,  of  Mesh  of  Meshof  Percent.  Percent. extraction 
San  Francisco  screen  screen  of  by  extra  solution 

oren‘"''i.  for  nre.  for  salt.  sal‘.  in  as-ay  office. 

100  60  30  17  92-3 

100  60  0  0  71-4 

76  30  12  12  74-6 

90  24  12  14  71-1 

100  24  12  12  54-5 

While  using  a  60-mesh  screen  the  draught  in  the  furnace  was  strong 
and  the  sulphur  easily  oxidized.  The  difficulty  in  using  a  30  or  34-mesh 
screen  was  tliat  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  particles  of  such  a  heavily  sul- 
])hurete<l  ore  and  the  rapidity  of  their  falling  in  the  shaft  of  the  furnace 
destroyed  the  draught,  making  it  downward  instead  of  upward.  The  run 
was  cut  short  on  this  account. 

(3)  F'urnaee  Roasting  with  Air  Blast  in  the  Furnace,  hut  without  a 
Preliminary  Heap  Roasting. — In  order  to  balance  the  effect  of  the  heavy, 
coarse  particles  falling  in  the  shaft,  to  restore  the  draught,  and  to  furnish 
air  for  the  oxidizing  of  the  sulphur,  a  No.  4  Baker  blower  was  connected 
with  the  furnace  by  a  tuyere  at  the  top  of  the  return  flue.  This  was  inserted 
through  the  top  of  the  return  flue,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  with 
its  lower  end  about  two  feet  Irelow  the  c|>ening  from  the  shaft  to  the  re¬ 
turn  flue.  The  actual  extraction  in  the  leaching  department  for  this  run, 
based  on  roasted-ore  weights  and  values,  was  67'9v,  the  apparent 
extraction  lieing  73',.  During  the  ex|)eriments  of  this  section  the 
roasting  was  conducted  for  five  days  without  salt,  and  for  tliree  days 
without  fuel,  the  only  heat  being  furnished  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  of  the  ore  while  falling  in  the  shaft  and  return  flue.  Also  for  eleven 
days  the  roasting  was  conducted  with  open  shaft  hopper,  allowing  the  ore 
to  fall  directly  through  and  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  cooling-floor  cars. 
With  this  method  of  roasting  and  with  an  ore  containing  only  17'^ 
sulphur,  crushed  through  a  34-mesh  screen  and  roasted  with  11  5;, 
salt  added  to  the  'raw'  ore,  the  actual  mill  extraction  based  on 
raw-ore  weights  and  values  was  79'8,  or  if  based  on  roasted-ore  weights 
and  values  95;,. 

A  run  with  ore  containing  over  30>  sulphur,  crushed  through  a  40-me8h 
slot-punched  screen,  and  with  11  •4>  salt  added  undried  and  uncrushed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  the  roasted  ore,  yielded  87 ‘4^  in  actual  mill 
extraction  based  on  raw-ore  weights  and  values.  All  ore  treated  in  the 
experiments  of  this  section  w’as  crushed  by  rolls.  The  results  showed  that 
for  roasting,  except  after  fine  crushing,  tlie  sulphur  contents  of  the  ore 
should  be  reduced. 

Oi)  Furnace  Roasting  after  a  Preliminary  Heap  Roasting. — With  the 
object  of  reducing  the  sulphur  contents  of  the  ore,  heap  roasting  was 
adopted,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stetefeldt.  The  fii-st  experiments  in  this 
direction  were  made  in  a  7-ton  kiln  built  of  adobes,  and  afterward  in 
heaps  of  5ii  to  300  tons.  The  piles  were  built  as  follows;  trenches  about 
one  foot  in  depth  and  width  were  dug  about  two  feet  apart.  Similar 
trenches  w’ere  made  at  right  angles  across  these.  All  were  covered  with 
old  grate  bars  or  flat  stones,  laid  an  inch  or  tw'o  apart.  The  trenches 
under  the  grate  bars  or  stones  were  then  filled  wdth  kindlings  and  the  ore 
piled  on  top  to  any  convenient  height,  generally  from  6  to  13  feet. 

The  noteworthy  features  about  the  heap  roasting  were;  no  silver  was 
lost,  the  whole  lot  of  heap-roasted  ore  containing  a  little  more  silver  than 
the  whole  lot  of  raw  ore;  the  amount  of  fuel  required  was  about  one-half 
cx)rd  of  wood  per  500  tons  of  ore;  and  the  piles  burned  rapidly,  a  300- ton 


heap  requiring  only  four  to  five  days.  A  disadvantage,  however,  of  such 
rapid  burning  was  that  the  interior  of  the  pile  sintered.  This  was  reme¬ 
died  by  covering  the  pile  with  fine  material,  causing  the  burning  to  pro¬ 
ceed  more  slowly.  All  the  field  roasting  was  done  at  the  mine,  scarcely 
any  extra  handling  of  the  ore  being  required. 

The  extra  expense  of  heap  roasting  was  probably  less  than  15  cents  per 
ton.  In  reality  there  was  no  extra  expense,  as  by  heap  roasting,  costing 
15  cents,  the  drying  of  the  ore  at  the  mill,which  was  otherwise  necessary, 
and  cost  35  to  30  cents  per  ton,  was  avoided.  As  to  the  mill  methods  em. 
ployed  on  the  heap-roasted  ore,  part  was  crushed  by  rolls  through  a  40. 
mesh  slot-punched  screen  (corresponding  to  about  30-mesh  with  stamps) 
and  part  by  stamps  through  a  6-mesh  screen.  The  salt  used  in  roasting 
during  this  section  of  experiments  averaged  S'7'/,  of  which  1^ 
was  added  to  the  raw  ore  and  the  remainder  thrown  into  the  shaft 
and  return  flue  of  the  furnace  on  top  of  the  roasted  ore.  In  the  leaching 
department  the  average  rate  of  leaching  w-as  10  inches  per  hour  on  ore 
crushed  by  stamps  as  against  13  inches  per  hour  on  ore  crushed  by  rolls. 
The  total  amount  of  water  used  in  leaching  was  64  cubic  feet  per  ton. 
The  sluicing-out  of  tailings  required  16  cubic  feet  more.  The  average 
number  of  pounds  of  chemicals  used  per  ton  in  leaching  was:  hyposulphite, 
1-8;  bluestone,  6'3;  sodium  carbonate,  6  3;  caustic  soda,  4  0;  sulphur,  3.6. 
The  strength  of  the  stock  solution  was  1’5>'  hyposulphite,  and  of 
the  extra  solution,  bluestone. 

The  average  time  of  charging  vats  (50  tons)  was  eight  hours,  of  first 
washing,  13  hours,  leaching  and  second  washing,  46  hours,  sluicing-out 
tailings,  hours,  or  a  total  of  67^  hours. 

The  mill  extraction  from  ore  crusheil  by  stamps,  and  roasted  w'ith  6’7;e 
salt,  w'as  aboui  3>  higher  than  on  ore  crushed  by  rolls  and  roasted  with  8;?: 
salt.  During  the  experiments  of  this  section  the  average  loss  of  silver  by 
dust  from  machinery  and  furnace  and  by  volatilization  in  roasting  was 
3'6;,  of  the  raw-ore  w’eights  and  values,  that  of  the  last  run  being  1 '3;?. 
The  actual  mill  clean-up,  based  on  raw-ore  weights  and  values  for  all  the 
experiments  of  this  section,  was  86*3'/,  that  of  the  last  run  being  90  9;,',  or, 
if  based  on  roasted-ore  weights  and  values,  93'0;f'. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  mill  methods  and  of  the 
results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  Sombrerete  ore  containing  about  66;i' 
sulphides:  All  drying  of  the  ore  at  the  mill  was  discarded;  the  ore  crush¬ 
ing  was  changed  from  60-mesh  to  6-mesh ;  the  fineness  of  crushing  of  salt 
from  30-mesh  to  using  it  undried  and  uncrushed;  the  method  of  using  it, 
from  adding  it  to  the  raw'  ore  to  adding  it  to  the  roasted  ore;  the  per 
cent,  of  salt  was  reduced  to  6'5;  the  loss  in  silver  by  dust  from  machinery 
and  furnace  and  volatilization  in  roasting  was  reduced  to  the  results 
of  leaching  in  the  mill  equaled  and  exceeded  the  results  which  could  be 
obtained  by  assay-office  leaching  tests  on  the  same  roasted  ore.  The  re¬ 
sults  attained  on  all  heap-roasted  ore  averaged  86'3v'  actual  extraction, 
based  on  raw' -ore  w'eights  and  values,  or  90'9  off  the  last  run,  or  93;?, 
based  on  roasted-ore  w'eights  and  values,  all  of  which  were  about  such  as 
would  be  obtained  in  the  same  running  time  and  with  the  same  amount 
of  ore  in  any  new  mill.  The  results  at  the  Sombrerete  mill  compared  with 
those  of  the  Marsac  Mill  (Daly  Mining  Company)  were  as  follows : 

Silver.  Gold.  Percent.  Percent.  Cost  of  Cost  of 
Ounces  Value  silver  gold  mining  milling 

per  ton.  per  ton.  extracted,  extracted,  per  ton.  per  ton. 
Sombrerete.  4(r00  f2'2.i  83-0  aO-0  #6‘79  |6-l8 

Daly .  43-40  1-3.1  89-2  41-5  5-50  6-40 

CONTINUOUS  UTILIZATION  OF  TIDAL  POWEE.. 

An  ingenious  scheme  for  the  continuous  utilization  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  tides  for  power  purposes  w-as  described  by  P.  Decoeur  in  a  paper  re¬ 
cently  read  before  the  British  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  given  by  the  Engineer,  as  follows  : 

In  connection  with  the  training  w-alls  to  be  constmcted  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Seine,  it  is  proposed,  in  place  of  reclaiming  the  space  behind  the 
walls,  to  construct  large  basins,  by  means  of  which  the  pow-er  available 
from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  could  be  utilized.  No  excavation  would 
be  necessary.  The  method  proposed  is  to  have  two  basins  separated  by  a 
bank  rising  above  high  water,  w'ithin  w-hich  turbines  w-ould  be  placed. 
The  upper  basin  would  be  in  communication  with  the  sea  during  the 
higher  one-third  of  the  tidal  range,  rising,  and  the  lower  basin  dm-ing  the 
lower  one-third  of  the  tidal  range,  falling.  If  Ff  be  the  range  in  feet  the 
level  in  the  upper  basin  would  never  fall  below  |  H  measured  from  low 
water,  and  the  level  in  the  low-er  basin  would  never  rise  above  i  H. 
The  available  head  varies  between  0-53  H  and  0-80  H,  the  mean  value 
being  |  H.  If  S  square  feet  be  the  area  of  the  lower  basin,  and  the 

S  H 

above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  a  quantity  cubic  feet  of  water  is  de- 

O 

livered  through  the  turbines  in  the  space  of  9^  hours.  The  mean  flow-  is 

therefore  cubic  feet  per  second,  and,  the  mean  fall  being  ^  H,  the 

99,900  jjt 

available  gross  horse  power  is  about  — 5^-  ,  where  S*  is  measured  in 

OW 

acres.  This  might  be  increased  by  about  one-third  if  a  variation  of  level 
in  the  basins  amounting  to  \  H  were  permitted.  But  to  reach  this  end 
the  number  of  turbines  would  have  to  be  doubled,  the  mean  head  being 
reduced  to  \  H,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  transmit  a  constant 
power  from  the  turbines.  The  turbine  proposed  is  of  an  improved  model 
designed  to  utilize  a  large  flow  with  a  moderate  diameter.  One  has 
l>een  designed  to  produce  300  horse  power,  with  a  minimum  head  of 
5  feet  3  inches  at  a  speed  of  15  revolutions  per  minute,  the  vanes 
having  13  feet  internal  diameter.  The  speed  w'ould  be  maintained  con¬ 
stant  by  regulating  sluices. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  power  stations  of  this  kind  on  both  banks  of 
the  Seine  near  Honfleur  and  Havre  respectively.  On  the  left  bank  the 
surface  available  would  be  nearly  3,500  acres;  and  the  tidal  range  varying 
lietw'een  10  feet  and  36  feet,  3,000  horse  power  could  be  realized  at  neap 
tides  and  9,000  horse  power  at  springs.  The  line  of  the  training  walls  on 
the  right  bank  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  enable  the  scheme  to  be 
worked  out  for  that  side.  The  cost  of  the  sp^ial  works  necessary  on  the 
left  bank,  not  including  training  walls,  is  estimated  at  £73,000,  or  £13  per 
mean  horse  power  developed  on  the  turbine  shafts.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  government  would  be  well  repaid  if  it  charged  customers  £1  138.  per 
horse  power,  on  turbine  shaft,  per  annum.  St^m  power  costs  at  Havre 
on  the  average  for  small  factories  about  £84  per  horse  power  per  annum 
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character.  An  innate  modesty  renders  him  reticent  on  personal  subjects. 
Socially  he  holds  a  firm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends;  to  know  him  is 
to  like  him.  His  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  testify  to  his 
popularity,  while  his  membership  in  several  of  the  leading  clubs  and  the 
social  organizations  of  the  city  proves  that  he  does  not  become  so  absorbed 
in  business  affairs  as  to  forget  the  lighter  side  of  life. 


LEADINQ  GOAL  MEN. 


G.  J.  Wittenberg. 

When  a  man  has  succeeded,  by  his  own  efforts  and  ability  alone,  in 
winning  a  position  of  marked  prominence  in  the  business  M-orld  before 
passing  his  twentv-sixth  birthday,  his  career  is  certainly  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wittenberg,  vice-president  of  the  Cresson  and  Clearfield 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  has  achieved  this  position,  although  his  entire 
business  experience  has  been  less  than  six  years,  and  to-day  ranks  liter¬ 
ally  as  one  of  “  the  leading  coal  men.” 

Mr.  Wittenberg  was  born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1865.  He  received  a 
sclwol  education,  and  continued  his  studies  in  this  city  ana  at  Cornell 
University  when  he  took  a  course  in  electrical  engineering.  He  became 
active  in  the  coal  trade  in  1887,  at  which  time  he  became  connected  with 
the  Cresson  &  Clearfield  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  He  spent  some  time 
at  the  mines  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
coal-mining  industry,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
selling  department.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  general  sales  agent  of  the 
company,  with  an  office  in  New  York.  So  successfully  did  he  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  office  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  Being  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  he  tran¬ 
sacts  all  the  eastern  business,  and  the  success  which  his  corporation  has 
achieved,  the  rapidity  with  which  new  and  responsible  duties  have  been 
intrusted  to  his  care,  speak  more  plainly  than  words  in  praise  of  nis  in¬ 
tegrity  and  executive  ability.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
of  which  he  is  in  charge  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  transactions 
representing  more  than  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  passed  through  his 
office  during  the  past  year. 

Although  Mr.  Wittenberg’s  business  career  has  extended  over  so  shoil;  a 


THE  BASIG  BESSEMER  PEOGEBS  APPLIED  TO  GOPPER  SMELTIN&, 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  London  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  on  January  5th,  Mr.  Percy  C.  Gilchrist  stated  that  he  had  been 
conducting  a  series  of  experiments-with  the  object  of  obtaining  similar 
advantages  in  copper  smelting  to  those  which  resulted  from  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  silicious  linings  of  steel  melting  furnaces  by  a  lin¬ 
ing  composed  of  basic  material,  and  now  well  known  as  his  basic 
steel  process.  The  (wo  processes  are  not,  however,  identical,  as  in 
ordinary  copper  smelting  with  acid-lined  furnaces  the  loss  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  copper  oxide  and  its  removal  in  the  slags  rather  than  to  the 
incomplete  removal  of  arsenic  and  antimony  from  the  metal.  It  was. 
therefore,  rather  in  the  direction  of  lessened  oxidation,  and  consequenth' 
increased  yield,  that  the  author  expected  improved  results  by  the  use  of 
basic  linings  and  more  calcareous  slags  in  copper  smelting. 

Arsenical  metallic  bottoms,  however,  are  advantageously  converted 
into  blister  copper  containing  less  than  1^  of  arsenic  by  the  use  of  basic 
roaster  furnaces.  The  removal  of  the  arsenic  is  accompanied  by  a  largely 
increased  yield  of  “blister,”  and  there  is  a  further  advantage,  that  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  when  basic-lined  does  not  wear  away  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  when  lined  with  sand.  A  very  considerable  gain  in  out¬ 
put  is  also  obtained  when  white  or  “pimple”  metal  is  treated  in  a  basic 


C,  J.  Wittenberg. 


roaster  furnace,  being  in  some  cases  as  much  as  in  favor  of  the  basi 
process.  Analyses  of  various  samples  show  no  practical 
difference  between  the  refined  copper  production  from  the 
basic  blister  and  that  produced  from  acid  blister  when  an  acid- 
lined  refinery  is  used.  When  msiking  ordinary  tough  cake,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  extra  cost  of  the  initial  basic  lining  and  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  repairs  is  compensated  by  the  slight  increase  in  the  yield,  but  the 
saving  in  making  “best  selected”  copper  from  ordinary  arsenical  blister 
is  considerable.  The  basic  refinery  has  hitherto  been  used  chiefly  for 
making  best  selected  copper  from  B,  S.  precipitate  only,  but  pure  blister 
or  blister  containing  1^  of  arsenic  also  yields  good  results.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  applications  of  the  new  process  seem  to  be  that  of  working  down 
blister  rather  high  in  arsenic  into  B.  S.  ingots  and  the  treatment  of 
highly  arsenical  material  tapped  from  the  smelting  furnaces. 

The  high  price  of  copper  renders  the  question  of  yield  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  time  and  labor,  and  the  loss  attending  a  Bessemerizing  process 
applied  to  copper  smelting  will  probably  be  too  high  to  make  the  method 
economical.  Open-hearth  steel  is  rapidly  becoming  as  cheap  as  that  made 
in  a  converter,  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  steel,  an  open-hearth  basic 
process  will,  no  doubt,  soon  become  general  for  copper  smelting. 


Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases. — F.  G,  C.  Muller 
describes  in  Zeit.  f.  physik.  u.  ehem.  XJnterricht  his  new  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases.  The  manometer  tube  used  is  660 
millimeters  wide,  slightly  curved  below,  and  fixed  horizontally.  Asa 
manometric  liquid  the  author  employs  colored  ether.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  acts  upon  one  end  of  the  liquid  column ,  and  at  the  other  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  gas  or  steam  to  measured,  which  is  placed  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  glass  tube  2  centimeters  in  width  and  120  centimeters  in  length,  open 
above  and  filled  from  below.  If  this  tube  is  filled  with  air  the  liquid  in 
,  the  manometer  stands  at  zero.  For  gases  which  are  lighter  than  air,  the 
1  pressure  tube  is  inverted. 
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PEODUOTION  OF  PIG  lEON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1890. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  has  received  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  complete  statistics  of  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year;  also 
complete  statistics  of  the  stocks  of  unsold  pig  iron  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  or  their  agents  on  the  31st  of  December,  1890.  We  make 
the  following  extracts  from  this  valuable  report: 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of  1890  was  4,560,513  gross 
tons,  and  in  the  second  half  of  1890  it  was  4,643,190  gross  tons — an  in¬ 
crease  of  81 ,677  tons  in  the  second  half. 

The  increased  production  in  1890  was  well  distributed  throughout  the 
leading  pig-iron  producing  States,  although  the  increase  in  Pennsylvania 
was  exceptionally  large,  amounting  to  763,927  net  tons.  The  next* largest 
increase  was  in  Illiuois,  with  184.204  net  tons;  followed  by  Ohio,  with 
173,598  tons;  Maryland,  with  131,712  tons:  Alabama,  with  123,515  tons; 
Wisconsin,  with  87,603  tons;  Virginia,  with  76,.556  tons;  New  York,  with 
72.134  tons;  New  Jersey,  with  52.095  tons;  Michigan,  with  44,105  tons; 
West  Virginia,  with  27,070  tons:  Colorado,  with  20,910  tons,  and  Missouri 
with  14,3^  tons. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  in  1890  shows  a  very  much 
smaller  incr^se.  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  Tennessee,  •  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina 
made  only  nominal  progress  in  1890,  but  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  contributed  handsomely  to  a  grand  total  of  1,953,459  nets  tons 
for  the  Southern  States  in  1890.  against  1,. 566,702  net  tons  in  1889 — a  g;ain 
of  386.757  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  unsold  stocks  at  the  close  of  1890  given  in  the  tables 
there  were  at  that  date  in  storage  warrant  yards  59.289  net  tons,  making 
a  total  of  741,281  net  tons  of  pig  iron  then  on  the  market. 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON. 


Blast  furnaces. 


Dec.  31, 1890. 


Production. 

Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 
(Includes  spiegeleisen.l 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON 

IN  1887,  1888, 

1889  AND  1890. 

Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

1887.  1 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Maine . 

1 

i.:«7 

5.574 

.5.200 

1.2(NI 

Massachusetts . 

11.114 

13,248 

7,7.51 

5,531 

Connecticut . 

21.741 

21.614 

24,143 

22,552 

New  York . 

296,.572  ! 

257.180 

297,247 

:i69,381 

New  Jersey  . 

172,554 

101.882 

125,693 

177,788 

Pennsylvania . 

3,684,618 

3,.589,186 

4,181,242 

4.94s. 169 

Mar\'lan(l . 

37,427 

17,606 

33  847 

165,559 

Virginia . 

175.715 

197,396 

251,356 

327,912 

North  Carolina . 

3.64U 

2,400 

2,898 

3,181 

Georgia . 

40,917 

39.397 

27,5.59 

32,687 

Alabama . 

292,762 

449  492 

791,425 

914.940 

Texas . 

4,383 

6,587 

4..544 

10,865 

Iv'est  Virginia  . 

82.311 

95,259 

117,900 

144,970 

Kentucky . 

41.907 

.56.790 

42,518 

53,604 

Tennessee . 

250..341 

267.931 

294.655 

299  741 

Ohio . 

975.539  1 

1,10.3,818 

1.215,.572 

1.389,170 

Indiana . . 

13.211 

15,260 

9,839 

16398 

Illinois . 

565.453 

.579,307 

601.035 

785,239 

Michigan  .  . 

2I3..513  1 

213,251 

214.356 

256461 

W  iscdnsin . 

133, .508  i 

116.037 

1.58,634 

246237 

Missouri . 

. '  138,643 

91,783 

8i,190 

100,550 

Colorado . 

25,291 

.  j 

20,877 

2,678 

26588 

Oregon . 

2..509 

9.426 

12,30.5 

1.586  1 

4,093 

10,371 

Total . 

.  7,187,206  ; 

7,268,507 

8,516079 

10,307,028 

'lOTAL  STOCKS  Ol- 

UNSOLD  PIG 

IRON. 

Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 


New  England . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland . 

Va.,  N.  C..  Ga.,  and  Tex. 

Alabama . 

West  Virginia . 

K  entucky . 

Tennessee . 

Ohio . 

Michigan  and  Indiana.. 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin . 

Missouri  and  Colorado. 
Pacific  .States . 


Bituminous . 
Anthracite .. 
Charcoal.... 


June 

December 

June 

Dec”mber 

30.  1889. 

31, 1889. 

30.  1890. 

31, 1890. 

19,347 

19,897 

15,344 

11,572 

58.169 

42,607 

.38,323 

64,381 

27.652 

5,80o 

500 

25,068 

19.5,931 

67,005 

1.35,363 

204,565 

2,218 

1,372 

1.880 

1,637 

30,662 

8.1.30 

19,149 

26707 

36,449 

39,916 

58,717 

69,957 

6217 

1.080 

11,414 

8,0.50 

6^ 

8,176 

9,413 

17,.565 

7,982 

11,089 

-26142 

70,909 

27,579 

46.192 

116,608 

37.257 

26,102 

18,339 

56,452 

17,365 

9,4?8 

14,424 

J- 19,504 

36438 

8.981 

13,424 

29,434 

5,157 

8,220 

7,304 

5,168 

.563,286 

277,401 

389,244 

681,992 

247.564 

86.772 

196..595 

341,303 

165,334 

77,502 

83,160 

164.301 

150,388 

116127 

109,489 

176,388 

PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  IN  1890. 


30,  ’90 

In. 

Out. 

Total 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  .. 

i 

2 

2j 

4 

Connecticut . 

.  4 

6 

3 

9 

New  Y'ork . 

15 

12 

25 

37 

New  Jersey . 

. ■  9 

» 

7 

16  ' 

Pennsylvania . 

.  151 

139 

83 

2-22  , 

Maryland . 

.  4 

4 

t 

11  ' 

Virginia _ ' . 

. 1  14 

14 

18 

N.  Carolina . 

. !  1 

1 

1 

Georgia . 

. 1  4 

1 

4 

6 

Alabama . 

. I  32 

21 

31 

52 

Texas . 

.  1 

1 

2 

3 

VV'est  Virginia ... 

3 

2 

5 

Kentucky  —  — 

.  1  4 

3 

3 

6 

Tennessee . 

. 1  12 

14 

6 

20 

Ohio . 

.  43 

42 

•29 

71 

.  1 

2 

Illinois . 

.  12 

11^ 

4 

15 

Michigan . 

.  16 

14 

13 

Wisconsin . 

.  6 

8 

10 

1 

1 

Missouri . 

. ;  i 

2 

6 

8 

Colorado . 

.  I  1 

1 

1 

.  1 

1 

i 

VVaihlngton . 

1 

1 

Tolal,  1890 . 

.  339 

311 

251 

.562 

Anthracite . 

. i  111 

97 

69 

166 

Charcoal . 

.  63 

64 

76 

140 

Bituminous . 

1.50 

106 

256 

First 

Second 

Total 

half  of 

half  of 

for 

1890. 

1890. 

1890. 

1,200 

1,200  , 

:i,281 

2,‘2.50 

5,531 

9,665 

12,887 

•22.552 

206,406 

162,975 

369,381 

87  096 

90,692 

177,788 

2,495,827 

2,449,342 

4,945,169 

72,632 

92,927 

165,559 

167,052 

160,860 

327,912 

1,401 

1,780 

3,181 

10,599 

22,088 

32,687 

463,451 

451.489 

914,940 

5,817 

5,048 

10,865 

63,639 

81,331 

114,976 

25,.546 

28,058 

53,604 

143,493 

156,-248 

299,741 

682,681 

706,489 

1,389,170 

9,437 

6.961 

16.398 

354,635 

130.601 

785.239 

110,915 

147,546 

258,461 

122,584 

123,653 

246,237 

■55,7.36 

'44,814 

100,550 

10,  <71 

13,317 

23,.588 

4,411 

7,894 

12,305 

5,107,775 

5,199,253 

10,307,028 

1,2-27,195 

1,2-21,586 

2,448,781 

314.4-27 

389,095 

703..522 

.3,566,153 

3,588,572 

7,154,725 

New  Y’^ork . 

119.007 

80,117 

19.9,124 

New  Jersey . 

31.421 

41.055 

72,476 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,30.3.734 

1,334,130 

2,637,864 

Marvland . 

63,276 

81,009 

1(4,285 

North  Carolina . 

577 

1.780 

2,357 

West  Virginia . . 

57.433 

80,875 

138.308 

270,914 

280,193 

.551,107 

Illinois . 

318,795 

385,.532 

704,327 

Michigan .  . 

1.285 

l,-285 

Missouri .  . 

39..551 

29,913 

69,154 

Wisconsin . 

27,892 

13,572 

41,464 

Colorado . 

8,945 

12,428 

21,373 

Total . 

2,241,545 

2,341,879 

4,583,424 

80LDEEING  ALUMINUM. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  Neuhausen,  Switzerland,  says  AVwcsfe 
Erfifidungen  und  Ei'fahrungen,  is  now  manufacturing  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  aluminum,  in  sheets,  which  can  readily  be  soldered  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  soldering  iron  and  tin  solder.  The  line  of  juncture  is  prepared  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  resin,  tallow,  and  neutral  chloride  of  zinc.  Scraping 
or  otherwise  cleaning  the  place  to  be  soldered  is  to  be  avoided,  although 
alcohol  or  turpentine  may  be  used  when  cleaning  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Sheet  aluminum,  it  is  said,  may  readily  be  soldered  if  previously  given 
a  light  plating  with  copper.  Aluminum  thus  soldered  should  not  be 
heated  suddenly,  however,  as  much  of  the  copper  will  strip  off  and  thereby 
render  the  joint  useless.  Nevertheless  in  many  cases  the  process  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  particularly  so  when  the  copper-plated  edges  are  allowed 
to  lap  over  each  other. 

Aluminum  bronze  containing  as  much  as  .5^  of  aluminum  may  bt‘ 
readily  soft-soldered  with  ordinary  tin  solder.  Increasing  percentages  of 
aluminum  render  the  soldering  more  and  more  difficult,  until  with  lOj. 
of  aluminum  it  becomes  impossible.  The  method  above  referred  to.  of 
slightly  plating  wnth  copper,  will  be  found  a  help  in  such  cases.  When 
no  tank  is  convenient  for  dipping  the  edges  into  the  plating  solution,  very 
fair  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of  blotting 
paper  well  soaked  with  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  The  paper  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  article  to  be  plated  and  with  a  piece  of  copper.  The 
battery  is  then  attached  by  wires  with  the  jxisitive  pole  to  the  copper  and 
the  negative  pole  to  the  casting  or  other  object  to  be  plated.  A  very 
short  time  is  sufficient  to  give  a  plating  heavy  enough  for  soldering  pur¬ 
poses,  If  for  any  reason  a  battery  is  not  obtainable  for  plating,  the 
bronze  may  be  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  resin,  tallow,  neutral  chloride 
of  zinc  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Hard-soldering  offers  no  difficulties.  A  good  solder  for  this  purpose  is 
made  by  smelting  together  .52  parts  copper,  46  parts  zinc  and  2  parts  tin. 
Borax  is  used  as  the  flux,  and  the  process  is  the  usual  one.  Tests  of  joints 
made  with  this  solder  were  made  at  Neuhausen,  and  showed  that 
aluminum-bronze  plates  butted  together  gave  a  resistance  to  pulling  strain 
of  26  to  28  kilograms  per  square  millimeter;  lapped  joints  (5  millimeters 
lap)  required  39  kilograms  per  square  millimeter  to  part  them. 

Tub^  made  from  sheets  with  this  solder  can  be  drawn  down  on  a 
mandrel. 

Aluminum-bronze  castings  may  be  united  by  sweating  or  burning. 
The  parts  to  be  joined  are  placed  in  a  sand  mould,  and  an  excess  of 
hot  metal  flowed  over  the  joint.  When  carefully  done  the  joint  cannot 
be  seen,  and  shows  as  great  strength  as  the  body  of  the  casting.  Thin 
cylinders  may  be  made  in  this  way  by  bending  sheets  and  sweating  their 
edges  together. 

Extraction  of  Gk)ld  and  Silver. — J.  Buchanan.  Glasgow,  has  invented 
the  following  process  of  precipitating  gold  and  silver  from  the  solutions 
in  which  they  are  dissolved  in  the  process  of  extracting  the  same  by  chlo¬ 
rine,  bromine,  or  iodine  under  pressure  or  otherwise.  This  is  effected  by 
allowing  the  liquid  so  obtained  to  percolate  through  iron  or  steel  borings 
at  the  r.rdinary  or  at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  gold  and  silver  are 
claimed  to  be  thus  completely  deposited  on  the  iron,  and  may  afterwards 
be  removed  from  the  same  by  riddling  and  washing,  or  otherwise.  In 
place  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  zinc,  or  other  metal  or  alloy  capable  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  gold  and  silver  during  the  percolation  of  solutions  containing 
same  dissolved  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  a  combination  of  one 
or  more  of  such  metals  may  be  used  together  with  charcoal  prepared  by 
riddling  or  otherwise. 

Marbeau’s  Nickelo  Spiegel,— For  preparing  nickel  steels  or  ferro- 
nickel,  Marbeau  has  secured  the  patent  rights  of  an  alloy  containing 
nickel,  iron  and  manganese  of  indefinite  composition,  but  called  by  the 
patentee  “  nickelo-spiegel.”  He  forms  it  by  reducing  the  ores  of  these 
three  metals  at  the  same  time  in  one  operation,  and  gives  the  following 
proportions  as  affording  good  results : 

Nickel  ore  containing:  10^  nickel . . .  2  tons 

Mangrsnese  ore  containing  10:(  manganese  and  i0%  iron .  1  ton.  ■ 

Iron  ore  containing  50%  iron . .  12  ovrc 
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GRAVITY  PLANE  AT  MOULTON  HILL  MINE,  QUEBEC. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonrnal  b;  F.  J.  Falding. 

The  cost  of  getting  ore  from  the  mine  or  dressing  floor  to  the  railroad 
cars  often  bears  an  entirely  undue  proportion  of  mileage  cost,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  shipment  to  market.  Any  new  system  of  carriage  from 
mine  to  railroad  or  vessel,  or  favorable  modification  of  older  systems, 
should  naturally,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  mine  owners. 

The  causes  of  this  increased  expense  are  plain  enough,  and  are  owing, 
first,  to  the  necessity  in  most  cases  of  a  separate  power  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  ore  over  a  comparatively  short  distance;  secondly,  from  the 
extreme  cost  of  construction  of  means  of  carriage  over  this  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  usually  more  or  less  inaccessible  posi¬ 
tion  of  mines;  and  thirdly,  to  the  compjw'atively  contracted  tonnage  to 
which  the  cost  of  transportation  has  to  be  charged.  Of  these  three 
causes  of  expense,  the  third  one  would  seem  to  be  beyond  control,  as  the 
output  of  every  mine  is  governed  by  causes  inherent  to  itself  or  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  its  owners,  ^me  mines  are  incapable  of  producing  more  than 
a  certain  output;  at  other  mines  there  is  no  market  to  be  found 
for  more  than  a  certain  output,  etc.  The  first  and  second 
items  of  expense,  however,  viz.,  the  cost  of  powder  and  cost  of 
means  of  transport,  whether  surface  or  aerial,  whether  capital 
charge  or  maintenance,  are  largely  under  the  control  of  careful  man¬ 
agement,  and  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  competent  engineering.  The 
problem  at  every  mine  varies  more  or  less  ;  but  the  following  description 
of  a  tramway  just  completed  under  my  charge  at  the  Moulton  Hill  Mine, 
near  Sherbrooke,  Province  of  Quebec,  contains  some  combinations, 
w’hich,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  are  novel,  although  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  principles  involved.  This  system  could  be  applied,  either  by 
modification  or  amplification,  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  mining 
properties  situated  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  a  shipping 
point. 

After  complete  surveys  had  been  made  of  all  possible  routes  from  the 


time  that  the  load  was  received  at  C  from  B.  After  the  necessary  calcu¬ 
lations,  however,  had  been  made,  it  was  seen  that  by  a  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cars  and  properly  proportioning  the  load  and  the  weight  of  the 
rope,  etc.,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  surplus  of  power  left  to  carry,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  a  load  from  A  to  J5  on  a  dead  level. 

At  this  point,  a  further  question  was  considered,  and  that  was  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  by  simply  hitching  the  rope  to  the 
spare  power  of  an  engine  otherwise  employed,  to  draw  up  the  inclined 
plane  a  load  of  coal  or  other  supplies  at  a  minimum  expense,  only  taking 
a  minimum  of  power  from  the  engine,  and  utilizing  the  available  force 
of  gravity  to  its  last  fraction.  With  a  steeper  incline  than  10^',  which 
alone  was  available  in  this  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  connect  the  gravity  system  with  any  other  power. 

These  objects  have  been  attained  as  follows:  A  cheap  but  substantial 
trestle  was  constructed  as  the  profile  required,  from  AtoB  giving  a  slight 
grade  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  load.  From  B  to 
C  the  road  was  graded  by  means  of  trestle,  cut  and  fill,  so  as  to  make  the 
grade  14%  for  200  feet  beyond  B  and  9'2^  thence  to  C.  As  it  was  essential 
that  the  roadbed  should  be  stiff  and  friction  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a 
36-lb.  steel  rail  was  used,  three  rails  being  laid  from  A  to  B,  with  a  part¬ 
ing  half  way,  and  three  rails  from  B  to  a  point  half  way  between  B  and 
C  and  two  rails  only  thence  to  O',  switches  at  the  partings  being  auto¬ 
matic.  At  B,  the  check  house,  a  shed  was  erected,  covering  switches 
where  the  cars  are  changed,  which  operation  is  performed  by  one  man ; 
the  gauge  in  every  case  being  three  feet,  the  cars  weighing  about  1 ,200 
pounds  and  carrying  about  7,000  pounds,  and  the  rope,  best  crucible  cast 
steel,  five-eighths  inch  diameter,  all  rollers  placed  I.*)  feet  apart.  The 
rope  is  led  from  point  B  around  angle  rollers  toward  A,  where  it  again 
passes  around  an  angle  sheave  to  a  point  D,  where  the  engine  is  situated 
which  drives  the  rock  breaker.  Coupled  to  the  main  shaft  of  this  engine 
is  a  short  length  of  smaller  shafting,  carrying  two  friction  bevel  pinions, 
operating  a  bevel  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  with  the  engine  shaft  re¬ 
volving  in  the  same  direction,  by  engaging  one  or  the  other  of  these  fric¬ 
tion  pinions,  the  horizontal  bevel  wheel  can  be  driven  in  either  direc- 
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mine  to  the  railroad,  the  profile  of  the  most  available  route  w’as  found  to  be 
as  in  cut  No.  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  a  point  A,  at  which  the  dressed 
ore  ready  for  shipment  could  be  automatically  loaded  into  cars  from  a 
bin,  to  a  point  B,  the  line  crossed  a  depression,  varying  from  nothing  at 
A  to  about  twenty-five  feet  half  way  between  A  and  B,  B  being  about 
fifteen  feet  below  A.  From  B  to  C,  which  is  a  point  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  railroad  shipping  point  (so  as  to  allow  for  bin  room 
and  loading  the  railroad  cars  automatically),  the  contour  gave  a  fairly 
even  slope,  averaging  about  ten  per  cent. 

This  was  amply  sufficient  grade  to  justify  the  consideration  of  the 
adoption  of  a  gravity  sys  em,  though  not  sufficient  to  justify  putting 
such  a  system  into  operation  without  careful  calculation  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  economy  in  transporting  the  ore  to 
shipping  points  could,  therefore,  be  largely  overcome  if  this  natural  fail 
from  the  mine  level  at  A  to  Ccould  be  utilized;  and,  if  it  could  be  utilized 
and  at  the  same  time  an  economical  roadbed  (whether  surface  or 
aerial)  could  be  constructed,  then  the  two  principal  items  of  expense 
would  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

In  nearly  all  gravity  planes,  the  brake  on  the  drums  around  which  the 
rope  is  wrapped  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  position,  and  it  seemed  that 
if,  instead  of  exerting  so  much  ingenuity  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
surplus  of  power,  that  power  could  be  successfully  harnessed  and  made 
to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  head 
of  the  plane,  so  feeding  itself,  the  gain  in  economy  would  be  considera¬ 
ble,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  entire  profile  of  the  line,  level 
from  A  to  B  and  inclined  from  B  to  C,  would  become  part 
of  one  self-acting  system.  On  reference  to  Fig.  2  (plani  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  the  line  from  B  to  C  changes, 
the  two  sections  of  the  line  enclosing  an  angle  of  153°.  This,  of 
course,  added  another  difficulty.  The  section  A  to  B  is  1,800  feet,  and 
B  to  C,  2,200  feet.  It  w’as  therefore  palpable  that  if  the  surplus  power 
obtained  from  B  to  C  were  not  sufficient  to  draw  the  load  from  A  to  B 
directly,  it  would  be  still  possible  that  the  surplus  power  might,  by  proper 
differential  arrangements  at  B,  be  made  to  draw  the  load  more  slowly 
over  the  shorter  distance,  the  load  still  arriving  from  A  at  B  at  the  same  J 


tion.  This  bevel  wheel  is  keyed  to  a  vertical  spindle  which 
carries  a  modified  Huson  grip  of  peculiar  construction,  undemeath  which 
is  attached  a  brake  drum  and  strap.  The  rope  is  pass^  around  this  grip 
and  then  led  back  through  B  to  C  by  means  of  angle  sheaves.  The 
operation  is  extremely  sim  pie.  Two  loaded  cars  are  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  at  B,  two  loaded  cars  are  attached  by  an  automatic  grip  to 
the  rope  at  A,  two  empty  cars  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rope  at  C, 
and  two  empty  cars  are  attached  to  the  same  half  of  the  rope  at  B.  The 
loaded  cars  at  A  are  then  pashed  over  the  edge  of  the  incline,  when  the 
whole  system  at  once  commences  to  work.  ‘When  the  loaded  cars  attached 
at  A  have  reached  B,  the  automatic  grip  disengages,  and  these  cars 
run  on  to  the  switches,  which  have  been  opened  so  as  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  position  for  continuing  the  journey  to  C,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  two  empty  cars  which  left  B  having  arrived  at  A,  are 
automatically  disengaged  and  are  ready  for  re-loading.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  cars  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  rope  have,  in  the  case  of  the 
loaded  ones,  reached  C,  and  the  unloaded  ones  have  reached  B.  The  rope 
is  then  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  is  ready  to  go  through  the  same 
course  again,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Arrangements  are  so  nrade 
that  the  attendance  of  three  men  is  sufficient  to  load  and  unload  the  cars 
and  to  omrate  the  line;  one  man  at  A  loading,  one  man  at  B  transfer¬ 
ring,  and  one  man  at  V  unloading.  In  case  for  any  reason,  such  as  haul¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  mine,  it  should  be  necessary  to  attach  the  engine  to 
I  the  system,  the  engineer  driving  the  breaker  engine  at  A  has  simply,  on 
signal,  to  throw  one  of  two  levers  into  position  or  to  apply  or  throw  off 
the  brake. 

This  system  is  now  in  operation.  The  round  trip  occupies  about  six 
minutes,  and  carries  two  full  cars,  containing  14,000  pounds  of  ore,  from 
the  check  house  B  to  the  railroad  C  and  two  cars,  containing  14,000 
pounds  of  ore,  from  the  mine  A  to  the  check  house  B;  also  two  empty 
from  the  railroad  bin  C  to  the  check  house  B.  and  two  empty  from  the 
check  house  B  to  the  mine  A.  In  full  operation  and  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars,  and  allowing  for  all  detentions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
make  a  trip  every  twelve  minutes  at  least.  This  would  give  the  road  a 
capacity  of  14,(X)0  X  5  =  70,000  pounds  of  ore  per  hour,  or  700,000  pounds 
per  day  of  10  hours  =  350  short  tons.  Such  a  road  under  more  favorable 
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circumstances  could,  of  course,  be  constructed  to  handle  very  much  larger 
quantities.  With  careful  construction,  the  wear  and  tear  and  conse¬ 
quent  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  with 
proper  terminal  facilities,  no  more  than  three  men  are  required  tooperaU 
It.  The  test  of  such  a  road  at  the  Moulton  Hill  Mine  has  been 
about  as  severe  as  could  be  imposed.  The  road  was  started  in  a  snow¬ 
storm.  and  has  been  run  through  a  series  of  snow  storms  and  constant 
freezing  weather  ranging  to  15  below  zero;  yet  beyond  slight  adjustments, 
whicii  are  always  necessary  in  a  construction  of  this  kind,  has  required 
no  structural  alteration  of  any  nature  whatever.  The  signaling  apparAt& 
is  supplied  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  includes  both  gong  signal  and 
telephone.  The  methods  of  operating  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
used  on  well  constructed  gravity  planes.  The  iron  work  was  constructed 
and  placed  in  position,  and  the  grip  wheel  and  engine  connection  were 
devised  bv  Mr.  F.  H.  McDowell,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cooney.  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Coke.  C.  E.,  the  writer's  assistant,  was  in  general  charge  of 
construction. 


OFFICUL  EEPORTS. 


Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  oflScial  report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1890. 

From  the  date  when  operations  were  first  commenced  in  the  property 
(Octobt'r  8,  1880)  the  total  gross  expenditures  of  every  kind,  except  divi¬ 
dends,  has  been  $5,542,488  94,  and  the  total  gross  receipts.  $14,828,456.65. 
Including  dividend  No.  70,  paid  October  10,  1890.  the  total  amount  pair! 
the  shareholders  has  been  $9,800,000.  During  the  past  year  the  receipis 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  by  $540,300.09.  and  the  disbursements, 
$332,450.88.  The  gold  product  of  the  mine  increased  138V,  and  the  silver 
product,  in  ounces,  16v.  The  inventory  of  the  company’s  property 
showed  an  increase  of  $.35,418.65.  A  ditch  conveying  an  ample  supply  of 
water  has  been  completed  to  the  mills  at  Granite  during  the  year,  fur¬ 
nishing  an  additional  safeguard  in  case  of  fire.  The  report  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  as  follows: 

Balance  cash  on  band  July  31,  1889 .  $129,906.92 

Receipt  K. 

Proceeds  2,483  bars  bullion,  containing 
3.743,168“,:7  ounces  silver  and  8.139'995 

ounces  gold  .  $3,801,738.46 

Less  express  charges .  $54,644.02 

Less  refining  charges .  43,316.78 

Less  commission .  3,890.11  101,850.91 

- - $3,702,888.55 

Xei  proceeds  43‘182  tons  smelting  ore  containing  31,356  73 

ounces  silver  and  17'601  ounces  gold . 

Net  proceeds  10‘277  tons  furnace  slag  containing  12,367*89 

ounces  silver  and  10  919  ounces  gold . 

Amount  refunded  on  account  of  litigation  by  parties  in  in¬ 
terest  . 

$3,873,808.91 


Eureka  Oonsolidated  Mining  Company, 

In  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  this  company  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1890,  it  is  stated  that  the  output 
of  the  mine  has  been  greater  than  for  some  years  past.  The  furnaces  and 
refinery  have  been  doing  good  work  and  improvements  have  been  made, 
enabling  the  company  to  handle  ores  to  greater  advantage.  Thiee  divi¬ 
dends,  amounting  to  $37,500,  were  paid  during  the  year.  None  of  the 
suits  pending  against  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report 
has  been  decid^.  The  claim  against  the  Richmond  Company  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  but  the  management  of  the  latter  company  has' 
not  yet  expressetl  willingness  to  join  in  the  work  of  unwatering  the  two 
mines.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  timber  suits  against  the  Eureka  Company,  with  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  amount  of  ore  mined  during  the  year  was  about  5.000  tons; 
driftsdriven,  1,339  feet;  winzes,  164  feet;  raises.  312  feet.  There  were 
reduced  in  the  furnaces  during  the  year  4.744  tons  of  the  company’s  ore 
2.974  tons  of  custom  ore,  and  9,159  tons  of  matte,  flue  dust  and  speiss;  to¬ 
tal,  16,877  tons. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  the  following  financial  condition, 
September  30th,  1890; 

RKCEIPTS. 


Bullion,  126  bars,  173,551  ounces . $318,733.82 

Sales  of  lead.  785  .Jggg  tons .  71,200  97 

“  mining  supplies .  .54.50 

“  ore .  1,021.21 

Ore  extracted .  250.00 

Total . $391,260.53 

Balances,  cash,  drafts  outstanding,  etc .  15,760.72 

Total . $407,021.25 

EXPENDITUHES. 

Ores . $107,653.47 

Mining  expenses .  34,7.33.89 

Retlnery  account .  18,73?.74 

Smelting  account . . 105,427.85 

General  expense  account.  Eureka  and  San  Francisco .  20,6.53.28 

All  other  expenses  of  handling  bullion,  freights,  express,  as¬ 
saying,  legal  interest,  etc .  26,954.85 

(Construction  and  repairs .  15.111.05 

Dividend:,,  Nos.  86,  87,  88  .  37,500.00 

Total . $366.7i7.13 

Balances,  cash,  drafts,  etc .  40,‘254.12 

Total . $407,021.25 

Total  cash  assets .  115,754.94 

Total  liabilities .  15,753.08 

Balance  of  assets . $100  001.86 


The  directors'recommend  that  dividends  be  postponed,  and  the  profit  of 
the  mine  added  to  the  present  net  resources  for  the  purpose  of  unwater¬ 
ing  and  working  the  lower  levels. 


SETTING  OF  P0ETL4ND  CEMENT. 


22,653,91 
12,261  01 

6,096.52  3,743,902.02 


Disbursements. 

Mining  expenses,  freight*,  etc .  ..  $1,172,433.05 

Supply  bills,  home  department  purchases .  162,170.41 

Insurance .  9,885.85 

Attorney’s  fees . 2.290.75 

Home  department,  salaries,  rent,  etc .  25,8^.41 

Dividends  Nos.  56-67,  inclusive .  2.500,000.00  3,872,600.50 

Balance  July  31, 1890 .  $1,208.44 

Mr.  Tliomas  Weir,  supei-intendent  of  the  mine,  stated  in  his  report  that 
the  following  development  work  had  been  done  during  the  year.  Levels 
and  drifts,  4,399  feet ;  cross-cuts,  1 ,829  feet ;  winzes  and  raises,  234  feet ; 
Ruby  shaft,  204  feet.  The  total  depth  of  the  Ruby  shaft,  July  31st.  was 
1,180  feet.  For  some  distance  the  vein  had  been  broken,  but  at  1,080  feet 
it  struck  a  new  b(xly  of  quartz  assaying  90  ounces.  The  new  and  rich 
chute  of  ore  which  was  struck  by  the  8th  level  east  in  1889  was  found 
richer  and  extended  still  further  to  the  east  in  the  9th  level.  In  other 
portions  of  the  mine  new  ore  bodies  were  opened.  Great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  fact  that  the  vein  was  found  strong,  rich  and  well  oxi¬ 
dized  in  the  13th  level.  The  amount  of  ore  stoped  during 
the  year  and  delivered  to  mills  was  63, .’528  tons ;  shipped 
to  smelter,  29  tons  :  stored.  6,881  tons ;  total,  70,440  tons.  The  average  cost 
of  mining  ore,  including  tramming  to  mills  A  and  B,  an<i  loading 
tramw'ay  to  C  was  $.'5.84  per  ton  ;  levels,  including  timbering,  $1*2.51  per 
linear  foot ;  c  osscuts,  $14.08  ;  winzes  and  raises,  $23.80  ;  sinking  Ruby 
shaft,  $60.45.  The  expense  of  exploration  work  increased  somewhat 
owing  to  greater  depth  and  necessity  for  more  timber  than  usual.  The 
three  mills  ran  continuously  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  ore  crushed 
was  63..5*29  tons,  wet,  or  60,212  tons,  dry  ;  amount  of  salt  used,  9,879 
tons  ;  average  assay  of  ore,  70*94  ounces  silver  per  ton  ;  average  percent¬ 
age  of  saving,  92*17  ;  average  cost  of  milling,  $10.22  ixjr  ton,  dry.  The 
salt  and  ore  were  mixed  before  crushing  throughout  the  year.  The  cost 
of  milling  in  C  w^  only  $9.36  per  ton,  including  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  ore  over  the*  tramway.  'This  amounted  to  22  cents  per  ton.  The 
average  cost  of  transporting  ore.  salt,  and  other  freight  over  the  tramwav 
was  38i  cents  per  ton.  The  detailed  average  cost  of  milling  per  ton  of 
ore  was  as  follows  : 


In  an  article  on  the  hardening  or  setting  of  Portland-cement  mortars 
the  Chemiker-Zeitung  directs  attention  to  some  recent  experiments  made 
by  Herr  Schiffner. 

These  tend  to  show  that  setting  is  retarded  by  some  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  the  sand  with  which  the  cement  is  mixed,  and 
also  bv  the  influence  on  the  fresh  mortar  of  acid  liquids,  vegetable  oils, 
organic  matter,  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassium  and  soluble  salts  con¬ 
tained  in  bricks  and  earth.  Too  much  water  as  well  as  too  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  mixing  the  mortar  likewise  prevents  proper  hardening.  Portland- 
cement  mortar  takes  into  chemical  combination  a  definite  quantity  of 
water,  an(l  the  highest  degree  of  hardness  is  attained  when  this  chemical 
absorption  is  complete.  The  formation  of  hydrosilicates  due  to  this 
absorption  is  a  gradual  process.  In  a  pure  cement  mortar  the  percentages 
of  chemically  combined  water  are: 

Percent.  I  Percent. 

After  mixing .  0*99  After  14  days .  7  96 

4  hours .  1*41  I  “  18  “  8*45 

“  20  “  .  2*29 1  ••  28  “  10*5*2 

“  7  “  .  7*58 1  ••  80  “  11*56 

The  discrepancy  in  the  last  two  sets  of  figures  is  ascribed  to  inaccuracy 
in  analysis,  since  the  mortar  does  not  lose  any  of  its  chemically  combined 
water  except  through  calcining. 

Schiffners  experiments  further  showed  that  cement  mortar,  kept 
moist  for  24  hours  after  mixing,  and  then  placed  under  water,  improves 
in  hardness  with  the  duration  of  its  submersion.  In  the  trials  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  longest  period  of  submersion  was  27  days.  If,  after  mix¬ 
ing,  the  mortar  is  not  kept  moist,  it  becomes  brittle  and  crumbles.  In 
the  cement  briquettes  kept  under  water  for  27  days,  Schiffner  found  from 
10  to  11^  water  and  from  1  to  li%  carbonic  acid ;  in  the  briquettes  kept 
under  water  for  three  days  there  was  found  from  6  to  7%  water  and  from 
14  to  carbonic  acid.  In  dry  briquettes  the  combined  water  amounted 
to  only  4^,  while  the  carbonic  acid  figured  up  to  from  6  to  7^.  It  is  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  that  to  secure  the  best  results  in  using  cement  mortar 
it  must  not  be  giver  opportunity  to  become  dry  during  the  first  few  days 
after  mixing. 


Labor  .* 

Superintendence . 

Engineers . 

Firemen . 

Grnshermen . . 

Roastermen . 

Dryennen . 

Battery  men  and  helpers. 

Cooling  room . 

Pan  men  and  helpers . 

Retortmen . 

Assaying . 

Watenmen . 

Millwri;tbt8 . 

Repairing  . 

Sundry  labor . 


.$0*284 
.  *159 
*099  I 
.  *1*22  ! 
.  *319  i 


-|6U 


*463 

*250 

*418 

*046 

*093 


*055 

*113 

*043 


*715 


Total 


3*a39 


Supplies : 

Fuel . 

Castings 

Salt . 

Quicksilver. 
Blues  tone... 


Other  chemicals. 

Belting . 

Lubricating . 

Illuminants  .  . 
Sundry  supplies. 


$1  639 
.  *.579 
.  2  550 
.  *970 

*144 
*029 
.  038 

.  *022 
.  *066 
.  *031 

.  *430 


Total . 

Miscellaneous : 

Tramming . 

Water . 

Biacksmithing  . . 


6*498 

*120 

*096 

*1*29 


Total 


*345 


The  Columbia  River  Bridge. — The  steel  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
River,  at  Vancouver,  will,  according  to  various  contemporaries,  be  6,000 
feet  from  the  Washington  to  the  Oregon  shore.  It  will  be  erected  upon 
pneumatic  piers  and  double  tracked,  with  a  roadway  on  top  for  teams. 
The  pivoted,  or  draw  pier,  will  support  a  draw  which  will  give  an 
opening  of  200  feet  space  on  either  side  for  vessels  to  pass,  and  the  span 
immediately  south  of  the  draw  span  will  be  375  feet.  The  whole  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  be  of  steel,  built  10  feet  above  high  water  and  40  feet  above  low 
water.  On  account  of  the  sandy  formation  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  down 
80  feet  below  low  water  to  get  a  firm  foundation.  There  it  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  coarse  gravel  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  great  bridges 
across  the  Missouri  River  are  built.  This  structure  will  cost  over  $1,000,- 
000,  an<i  will  be  finished  before  Jan.  1,  1892.  The  company  has  now 
between  Vancouver  and  Kalama  over  2,000  men  and  1,600  teams  at  work. 


Jan.  31,  1891. 
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A  MECHANICAL  RETORT  WITH  CONTINUOUS  FEED  AND  DISCHARGE.* 

By  R.  Haig. 

This  retort,  the  patent  of  which  belongs  to  the  Mechanical  Retorts  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  of  Paisley,  possesses  apart  from  its  mechanical  principle, 
a  feature  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  utilizes  the  heat  supplied. 

A  retort,  in  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  term,  is  a  vessel  usually 
much  longer  than  broad,  and  which  may  have  its  length  disposed  in  a 
vertical,  inclined,  or  horizontal  direction.  A  furnace  heats  the  outside, 
and  the  charge  more  or  less  completely  occupies  the  inside.  Heat  passes 
by  conduction  through  the  shell  of  the  retort  to  the  contents,  and  upon 
the  texture  of  these,  as  well  as  on  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  depends  in 
a  great  measure  the  rapidity  with  which  the  charge  is  worked  off. 

The  substances  distilled  are  of  low  conductivity,  and  if  they  are  charged 
into  the  retort  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  or  if  they  crumble  during  the 
distillation,  the  heat  takes  much  longer  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the 
charge  than  when,  owing  to  the  state  of  coarser  division  of  the  material, 
there  is  more  interstitial  space.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  gases  evolved  from  that  portion  of  the  charge 
adjacent  to  the  hot  shell  are  free  to  travel  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  mass,  and  by  convection  distribute  the  neat  they 
have  received.  The  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  radiation  must  be 
very  small,  and  I  know  of  no  retort  constructed  specially  to  admit  of  an 
increase  in  this  quantity.  Inventors  have  centered  their  efforts  on  the 
production  of  a  retort  with  such  a  cross  section  that  no  part  of  the  charge 
shall  be  remote  from  the  shell,  and  with  as  large  a  volume  of  gas  — 
whether  liberated  from  the  material  or  introduced  from  outside — passing 
through  the  charge  as  could  be  conveniently  dealt  with. 

In  this  retort  the  order  of  importance  of  the  three  w’ays  by  w'hich  heat 
may  be  transmitted  is  reversed.  The  charge  is  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  contact  with  the  shell  and  is  spread  out  to  receive  the  heat  radiated 
upon  it  from  every  side.  The  gases  liberated  are  forced  to  travel  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  direction  which  keeps  them  also  as  much  as  possible  from  contact 
with  the  shell,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  made  to  traverse  the  inter- 


on  the  under  side  of  each  plate  are  hung  scrapers  or  deflectors  which  act 
like  ploughs.  Those,  hung  from  a  fixed  disk,  working  on  a  revolving 
disk  face  toward  the  shell.  Those,  hung  from  a  revolving  disk,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  fixed  disk  face  toward  the  shaft.  All  are  arranged  to  deflect  the 
material  on  the  respective  disks  outward  from  the  shaft  and  inw’ard  from 
the  shell.  The  material  is  put  into  the  hopper  on  top  either  from  hutches 
on  an  overhead  railway  or  by  means  of  a  bucket  elevator  from  the 
ground,  and  is  thence  forced  by  a  screw  to  the  branch  on  the  upper 
sleeve;  here  it  falls  down  alongside  the  shaft  on  to  a  moving  plate  near  its 
center.  As  this  plate  moves  slowly  round  the  material  forms  a  ring  upon 
it.  This  ring  is  interrupted  by  a  deflector  hung  from  the  top  cover  which 
pushes  the  material  aside  as  fast  as  it  comes  round,  and  makes  a  larger 
ring  while  another  small  ring  is  being  laid  down.  The  large  ring  is  again 
expanded  into  one  still  larger  by  another  deflector,  and  so  on  till  the  outer¬ 
most  deflector  pushes  it  over  the  edge  of  the  disk  on 
to  the  fixed  disk  below.  As  this  deflector  is  itself  fixed,  the 
material  falls  on  to  the  fixed  disk  at  a  fixed  spot,  and 
if  left  alone  would  pile  up  there,  but  certain  deflectors  hung  from  the 
edge  of  the  moving  disk,  and  which  do  not  quite  reach  down  to  the  fixed 
disk,  are  continually  knocking  the  top  off  this  heap  and  extending  the 
material  in  a  ribbon  close  to  the  shell.  Here  rings  continue  to  be  formed 
as  before,  but  each  succeeding  one  is  lessened  in  diameter  by  a  deflector 
hung  from  a  moving  disk,  till  all  the  material  is  pushed  over  the  edge  of 
the  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  fixed  disk.  Here  it  arrives  on  the  center 
of  a  moving  plate,  as  at  the  first,  and  the  cycle  of  movements  outward 
and  inward  is  repeated  with  each  pair  of  disks  till  the  material  arrives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  It  then  falls  down  a  chute  in  the  bottom 
sleeve  to  the  chain  conveyor,  and  is  carried  out  over  the  large  bevel 
wheel  to  the  double  valve  apparatus  by  which  it  is  discharged  into  a 
wagon  or  otherwise  removed. 

By  the  arrangement  of  deflectors  described  the  whole  charge  is  not 
kept  in  continual  motion,  but  only  a  little  of  it  is  being  moved  at  any 
one  time.  Less  power  is  therefore  necessary  for  driving,  and  the  de¬ 
flectors  move  out  of  the  way  and  leave  the  newly  turneS  up  substance 
fully  exposed.  The  vapors  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
material  and  pass  to  the  condenser  by  the  larger  opening  in  the  bottom 


■  ices  of  the  material,  so  that  if  hotter  they  impart  heat  to  it,  if  colder 
they  receive  heat  from  it,  and  thus  help  by  convection  to  eiiualize  the 
tBmperature  throughout,  while  the  continuous  renewal  of  the  atmosphere 
in  contact  with  any  given  particle  of  the  substance  undergoing  decompo¬ 
sition  ^eatly  assists  the  removal  of  the  products  of  heavier  density  and 
miterially  contributes  to  the  realization  of  a  genuine  low-temperature 
rocess.  The  products  are  generated  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  charge; 
y  this  surface  they  also  escape,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
to  penetrate  a  mass  of  material  much  hotter  than  them¬ 
selves,  as  would  be  the  case  with  gases  generated  in  the 

middle  of  a  charge  heated  by  conduction  from  all  round. 

It  is  only  during  about  one-tenth  of  the  period  of  distillation  that  the 
charge  is  in  contact  with  a  part  of  the  shell  directly  heated  by  the  fur¬ 
nace  gases,  and  those  furnace  gases  are  at  this  point  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney,  and  being  almost  spent  can  impart  but  little  heat,  while  the 
charge  having  finished  nine-tenths  of  its  course  through  the  higher  or 
radiation-heatiug  part  of  the  retort  is  almost  completely  decomposed  and 
in  the  condition  least  suitable  for  absorbing  conduction  heat. 

The  retort,  as  illustrated,  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  with  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  vrhich  is  in'reased  by  three  inches  at 
regular  intervals  till  it  is  nine  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  seven  feet  .six 
inches  high.  Both  top  and  bottom  are  closed  by  disk,  each  having  a 
large  hole  at  the  center.  Projecting  upward  from  the  top  disk  and  down¬ 
ward  Irom  the  bottom  disk  are  sleeves  which  pass  through  the  flues  and 
brickwork  to  the  open  air,  and  which  are  fittro  at  their  extreme  ends 
with  stuffing  glands,  in  which  the  center  shaft,  driven  from  below  by 
gearing,  revolves.  The  sleeves  are  much  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  this  shaft.  It  is  through  the  upper  one  that  the  substance  to 
be  distilled  is  charged,  the  products  being  removed  by  the  lower  one.  The 
center  shaft,  like  the  shell,  is  also  stepped,  but  instead  of  increasing  toward 
the  upper  end  it  diminishes  in  diameter.  The  steps  or  shoulders  are  ar¬ 
ranged  at  different  levels  from  those  on  the  shell,  so  that  the  disks  which 
rest  on  them  are  exactly  midway  between  those  which  rest  on  the  shell. 
The  disks  rest  alternately  on  the  shaft  and  on  the  shell  ;  those  on  the 
shaft  revolve  with  it,  those  on  the  shell  are  stationary. 
The  disks  on  tlie  shaft  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  shell,  but  are  smaller 
in  diameter  by  about  a  foot;  the  disks  on  the  shell  have  an  opening  in 
their  centers  leaving  an  annular  space  round  the  shaft.  From  snugs  cast 


♦Abstract  of  a  paper  in  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  No¬ 
vember  29th,  1890. 


sleeve.  The  heat,  which  may  be  supplied  by  a  gas  producer  or  furnace, 
according  as  one  or  other  is  suitable  for  burning  the  coal  of  the  district,  is 
first  applied  to  the  top  of  the  retort,  which  is  covered  by  an  arch  of  special 
construction,  and  from  thence  passes  by  a  zigzag  course  on  both  sides  of 
the  retort  to  the  bottom,  below  which  the  flue  gases  escape  to  the 
chimney.  The  cold  material  is  introduced  where  the  fire  is  hottest,  and 
when  the  material  begins  to  decompose,  the  flue  temperature  is  moder¬ 
ate.  but  always  renmins  hotter  than  the  material,  and  imparts  heat  to  it. 
This  might  not  at  first  sight  appear  a  good  arrangement  for  ensuring 
economy  in  coal  consumption,  for  the  flue  gases,  being  above  the  decom¬ 
posing  temperature  of  the  charge,  convey  a  lot  of  heat  to  the  chimney 
which  might  be  used  up  in  warming  a  fresh  quantity  of  material  to  the 
distilling  point:  but  with  the  travel  of  the  generated  gases  arranged  as 
descried,  the  temperature  of  volatilization  of  the  heavier  products  is 
lowered  undoubtedly,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  of  decomposition  may, 
by  the  favoring  conditions,  be  so  as  well;  so  that,  though  the  hottest  fire 
were  applied  below  the  retort,  and  the  flue  gases  more  thoroughly  cooled 
by  passing  over  the  cold  material  above,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  economy 
would  be  gained,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  equality  of  temperature,  which 
is  valuable,  would  be  lost.  The  number  of  disks  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  su'ostance  to  be  distilled,  but  I  think  need  not  exceed  12. 

The  retort  at  present  m  use  at  the  Paisley  works,  Scotland,  has  only 
eight  plates,  and  on  a  consumption  of  less  than  cwt.  of  coal  per  ton  of 
wo^  puts  through  an  average  quantity  of  1 2  tons  per  day  of  24  hours. 
The  wood  is  principally  birch  in  the  form  of  shavings  from  the  bobbin 
makers.  The  retort  represented  was  sent  abroad  to  distil  shale,  broken 
to  the  usual  size  for  road  metal;  it  has  10  plates,  and  also  puts  through  12 
tons  per  day,  but  the  coal  used,  which  was  of  very  poor  quality, 
amounted  to  about  4  cwt.  on  the  ton  of  shale;  with  Scotch  coal  this  figure 
would  be  much  lower. 

The  shell  of  the  retort  is  made  of  cast  iron  one  inch  thick,  and  the  disks, 
which  are  strengthened  by  ribs  cast  on  their  underside,  have  a  thickness 
of  J  inch;  the  total  weight  of  an  eight-plate  machine  is  about  20  tons,  and 
the  machine  work  necessary  is  trifling.  The  brickwork  is  simple;  the 
vault  on  the  top  is  made  so  as  to  throw  no  strain  on  the  side  walls.  Fire¬ 
clay  blocks  with  a  check  at  each  end  are  built  into  a  “tee”  iron  curved 
to  the  circle  of  the  outside  of  the  vault  and  turned  in  at  the  ends,  so  that 
when  the  whole  is  lifted  by  a  muzzle  bolted  to  the  web  of  the  “tee”  iron 
the  bricks  retain  their  position.  Eight  or  ten  of  those  arches  of  varying 
length  when  placed  side  by  side  cover  the  whole  of  the  retort,  and  as  the 
irons  are  not  exposed  to  heat  they  bind  the  structiirevery  firmly. 
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The  fixed  and  moving  disks  respectively  are  made  of  one  diameter,  so 
that  when  shipped  abroad  one  spare  disk  of  each  kind  may  be  sent  as  a 
precaution  against  accident. 

That  the  theory  upon  which  the  construction  of  the  machine  is  based 
is  correct  is  proved  not  only  by  the  small  amount  of  coal  used,  but  also 
by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  distillate  produced.  The  wood  used  at 
the  Paisley  works  contains  no  superfluous  moisture  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  distillate,  and  this  quantity,  which  amounts  to  140  gallons  per 
ton,  is  much  greater  than  that  produced  from  air-dried  billets  commonly 
used  in  fixed  retorts.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  after  settling  is 
about  1'09,  or  18°  Tw.,  showing  that  it  contains  much  hydrocarbon  mat¬ 
ter;  it  shows  by  test  between  13^  and  14^  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
yield  of  charcoal  is  4  cwt. ,  and  the  amount  lost  by  difference  as  incon¬ 
densible  gas  is  only  2  cwt. 

The  retort  which  treated  shale  produced  a  full  yield  of  oil  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  much  better  than  that  from  fixed  retorts.  The  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engine  which  drove  it  was,  without  being  superheated,  passed 
into  this  retort.  The  power  required  for  driving  amounts  to  three  horse 
power  for  the  wood,  and  five  for  the  shale  retort.  Two  or  three  tons  of 
seaweed  have  been  treated  with  this  machine  and  the  iodine  left  in  the 
residue  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  usually  found.  The  quantity  un¬ 
fortunately  was  too  small  to  afford  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  retort  for 
this  purpose. 


THE  GERMAN  COAL  INDUSTRY. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  contained  a 
valuable  article  upon  the  German  coal  industry,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  abstract :  The  rapid  progress  made  by  German  v  during  the 
last  15  vears  in  the  field  of  industry  in  general,  and  the  coal  industry  in 
particular,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modern  times. 
The  coal  output  increased  so  much  that  the  pit  owners  combined  in  1886 
and  1887,  and  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  pnxluction 
with  a  view  to  raising  prices  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  production  continued 
to  increase,  and  quotations  experienced  a  further  fall  until,  in  1887,  they 
touched  $1.27  a  ton,  the  lowest  figure  on  record.  In  1888  the  average 
price  of  coal  was  about  the  same  as  in  1887,  but  in  1889  it  increased  to 
$1.39  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  production  since  1872: 


Coals. 

Tons. 

Lignites. 

Tons. 

1872 . 

.  :«,306.100 

lo72 . 

9,018,000 

1875  . 

.  37,436,36-! 

1875 . 

. . .  10,367,a56 

1880 . 

.  46.973,600 

1880 . 

...  12,144.500 

1885 . 

.  58.320.000 

1885 . 

. . .  15,352,000 

1888 . 

.  65,386.100 

1888  . 

...  16.487,700 

1889 . 

.  67,341,000 

1889 . 

. . .  17,5.51.400 

C!onsequently  the  production  of  coal  and  lignites  together  rose  from  42^ 
million  tons  in  1872  to  nearly  85  millions  in  1889,  or  exactly  lOOf,'.  The 
princijial  increase  took  place  during  the  last  six  years,  which  period 
showed  also  the  greatest  expansion  of  all  other  branches  of  German  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  imports  of  coal  and  lignite  in  1889  amounted  to  10,224,175  tons;  the 
exerts  were  8,874,487  tons. 

Prussia  is  by  far  the  richest  coal  country  of  the  empire.  Her  mines 
contributed  over61  million  tons  to  the  total  of  67  millions  of  coal,  and  14 
millions  to  the  17  million  tons  of  lignites. 

Tlie  coal  industry  employed  last  year  in  Prussia  248,251  men,  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  empire  from  15,000  to  20,000  men;  but  these  figures  are 
necessarily  only  approximate,  though  most  likely  very  near  the  actual 
numbers.  Estimating  that  270,000  men  are  engaged  in  coal  mining,  and 
work  300  days  a  year,  the  average  annual  output  would  be  equal  to  270 
tons  per  man,  the  production  varying  between  300  tons  in  Westphalia, 
283  in  Silesia,  and  261  tons  in  Saarbrucken.  Previous  to  the  year  1888  the 
miners  worked  not  only  very  long  hours,  but  also  over  300  days  a  year, 
but  recent  strikes  have  produced  a  slight  improvement,  and  the  working 
days  of  1890  will  be  considerably  less  than  300.  Including  the  loss  of 
time  spent  in  going  up  and  down  the  mine,  the  average  daily  houre  were : 
11  in  Upper  Silesia.  9|in  Lower  Silesia,  11  in  Saxony;  8  in  Saarbrucken, 
9^  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  8  in  Westphalia,  and  in  very  hot  pits  only  6.  The 
men  employed  in  daylight  labor  work  about  eleven  hours  a  day,  including 
meal  times. 

The  average  wages  paid  the  miners  in  1 890  ranged  from  57  cents  per 
day  in  upper  Silesia  to  80  cents  per  day  in  Saarbrucken.  The 
wages,  although  still  very  low,  are  considerably  higher  than  those  paid  in 
1888  and  1889.  On  an  average  thev  represent  from  40^  to  47;,!  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  coal.  Thus,  in  1889,  about  $48,600,000  was  paid  the  miners 
for  labor  out  of  a  total  value  of  $102, 060, (MH).  The  proportion  was  about  IO5? 
greater  in  1890,  but  even  then  a  German  coal  miner  working  300  days  in 
the  year  earns  only  about  $194  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Although  the  rise  of  prices  from  1888  to  1889  was  a  very  moderate  one, 
the  trade  took  undue  advantage  of  the  anxiety  which  seized  the  great 
consumers  on  account  of  the  great  strikes  in  the  spring  of  1889.  The 
German  community  at  large,  unaccustomed  to  labor  disputes,  jumped  at 
once  to  the*  conclusion  that  fuel  would  not  only  be  dearer,  but  also  scarce, 
and  as  stocks  in  private  hands  were  low,  a  rush  to  buy  took  place.  In 
anticipation  of  difficulties  quotations  rose  80;,  between  October,  1888,  and 
October,  1889,  and  another  20',  during  the  first  quarter  of  1890. 

This  extraordinary  rise  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  enhanced 
wages,  and  was  in  reality  the  consequence  of  a  powerful  “  cornering  ” 
organization,  producing  widespread  complaints,  which  even  led  to  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  Reichstag,  but  nevertheless  prices  are  still  50;,  to  60;,'  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  1888.  The  movement  to  restrict  the  output  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  completely  failed,  as,  for  instance,  the  Westphalian  production 
amounted  to  17,558,794  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  compared 
with  15,518,293  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1889.  Nor  is 
this  considerable  increase  unwarranted  considering  that  stocks  at  the  pits 
are  quite  insignificant  and  reduced  to  about  80,000  tons,  or  less  than  a 
single  day’s  consumption.  This  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fear  of  new  strikes  and  less  to  the  activity  of  trade. 
Railways,  mills  and  merchants  are  all  anxioas  to  accumulate  stock  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  all  evrntualities. 

The  German  coal  export  is  at  the  same  time  diminishing.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  1890  it  was  only  5,900,000  tons.  Even  Italy,  one  of  its 


principal  customers,  has  reduced  its  annual  purchases  to  between  80,000 
and  1(K),000  tons,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  German  coal  cannot 
compete  with  English  in  neutral  markets.  The  principal  object  of  Ger¬ 
man  producers  now  seems  to  be  to  maintain  prices,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  selling  syndicate,  to  which  all  members 
are  bound  to  transfer  their  orders,  abolishing  competition.  Another  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  recurrence 
of  strikes,  but  the  miners,  fearing  the  cons^uence  of  being  left  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  have  combined  to  resist  them.  Thus  the 
outlook  for  a  peaceful  and  remunerative  development  of  the  German 
coal  industry  is  anything  but  bright. 


A  Crack-Filling  Alloy. — An  alloy  that  expands  when  solidifying  ajid 
therefore,  is  valuable  to  fill  cracks  in  iron  castings  is,  according  to  Revue 
Industrielle,  produced  by  fusing  together  nine  parts  of  lead,  two  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  one  of  bismuth. 

Underground  Water-Supply. — In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association,  Prof.  .1.  E.  Siebel  sought  to  show  that  certain 
fixed  relations  exist  between  the  quality  of  a  water  and  the  geologic  hori¬ 
zon  from  which  it  is  derived  in  a  given  locality,  and  that  by  measuring 
and  analyzing  supplies  of  different  depths,  with  proper  precautions,  con¬ 
siderable*  information  can  be  obtained.  In  applying  his  method  to  the 
underground  water-supply  of  Chicago,  the  author  found  that  at  least  six 
waters  could  be  differentiated  in  that  neighborhood,  each  having  a  well- 
defined  and  pronounced  character. 

Magnesia  in  Cement. — In  a  paper,  “Magnesia  in  Poitland  Cement,” 
in  Chemiker  Zeitung,  Mr.  R.  Dyckerhoff,  the  author,  points  out  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  cements  rich  in  magnesia,  their  tendency  being  to 
expand  slowly  after  setting,  careful  measurement  of  their  expansion 
giving  also  only  doubtful  indications  unless  at  least  half  a  year  has  elajjsed 
since  gauging.  He  is  disposed  to  fix  the  maximum  permissible  amount 
of  magnesia  in  Portland  cement  at  4;?,  and  the  Association  of  German 
Cement  Manufacturers  has  formed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject; 
such  makers  as  are  using  dolomitic  material  being  specially  interested. 

Compelling  Corporation  to  Declare  Dividend. — A  court  of  equity 
will  not  compel  a  corporation  to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  suit  of  a  stock¬ 
holder,  w’hen  it  appears  that,  although  in  a  prosperous  condition,  its  af¬ 
fairs  are  in  such  shape  that  it  would  be  required  to  borrow  money  or  im¬ 
pair  its  capital  to  pay  the  dividend.  A  court  will  not  interfere  in  the 
management  of  a  corporation  unless  it  clearly  appeal’s  that  the  directors 
are  guilty  of  fraud  or  that  they  willfully  refuse  to  declare  a  dividend 
w’hen  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  affairs  of  the  concern. 

Hunter  V.  Roberts,  Thorp  &  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  47  A’, 
W.  Rep.  130. 

Deep  Bore-hole. — According  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Mohs  in  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  the  deepest  bore-hole  of  the  earth  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Saxony.  It  has  been  made  by  the  Prussian  adminis¬ 
tration  of  mines,  in  the  general  interest  of-  the  country,  for  the  eventual 
opening  of  coals  near  the  village  of  Schladebach,  near  the  stopping-place 
Kotschau  on  the  railway  line  Corbet ha-Leipzig.  The  total  depth  of  this 
bore-hole,  which  has  been  made  with  a  hollow  diamond  rock-drill  and 
water-flushing  during  three  and  a  half  years,  is  1,390  meters,  its  lower 
width  48  millimeters  and  at  the  top  280  millimeters.  The  expense 
amounted  to  more  than  100,000  marks. 

Manganese  Bronze  Tubes. — A  manganese  bronze  tube  similar  to  those 
used  in  hydraulic  gim  carriages  was  recently  subjected  to  a  severe  test 
by  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  England.  The  tube  was  4'9  inches  out¬ 
side  diameter,  0’3  inch  thick  and  18  inches  long.  An  internal  pressure 
of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch  was  applied  without  increase  of  outside 
diameter  ;  5,000  pounds  pressure  produced  an  enlargement  of  0’03  inch ; 
6,000  pounds  pressure  increased  the  diameter  0’08  inch.  The  testing 
pump  could  not  go  beyond  this  pressure,  so  the  tube  was  turned  off  to  an 
outside  diameter  of  4’55  inches,  leaving  it  0’125  inch  in  thickness.  A 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  1,000  pounds  produced  no  change  of  diame¬ 
ter  ;  2,000  pounds  pressure  increased  the  diameter  O’l  inch  ;  2,500  pounds 
pressure  burst  the  tube.  Two  longitudinal  specimens  were  taken  from 
the  tube  and  tested  for  tensile  strength.  They  gave  an  ultimate  strength 
of  31 ’5  tons  per  square  inch  and  a  stretch  of  27^;?  in  3  inches.  Some  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  tubes  made  from  this  metal  are  freedom  from 
the  pitting  and  corrosion  experienced  with  steel,  and  a  strength  when  an¬ 
nealed  double  that  of  the  best  copper.  For  the  same  strength  manganese 
bronze  tubes  weigh  about  one-half  that  of  copper  or  brass,  and  cost  about 
one-third  less  per  running  foot. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy,  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  27TH,  1891. 

415, l.M.  Concentrator.  Silas  Beitcnshaw,  Black  Hawk,  Colo. 

44d.l91.  Pneumatic  Tunneling  ^paratus  William  H.  Paine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
445,197.  Device  for  Scouring  Meiallic  Cylinders.  Henry  Phillips,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Assignor  to  the  Spiral  Weld  Tube  Company,  of  New  Jersey. 

445,202.  Pipe-Forming  Machine.  David  A.  Ritchie,  Cambridge,  Mass 

445.291.  Apparatus  for  Stamping  Billets.  Francis  H.  Treat,  Chicago,  111.,  Assignor 

to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  same  place. 

445.‘292.  Billet  Conveyer.  Francis  H.  Treat,  Chicago.  Ill.,  Assignor  to  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  same  place- 

415,293.  Billet  Receiving  Table.  Francis  H.  Treat,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Assignor  to  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  same  place. 

44.5.291.  Billet  Shears.  Francis  H.  Treat,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Assignor  to  the  Illinois  Steel 

Company,  same  place. 

445,300.  Machine  for  Amalgamating  Gold  and  Silver  Bearing  Ores.  John  T.  Penny 
and  William  H.  Richardson,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

445,30‘2.  Bridge.  Edward  W.  Serrell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

445,331.  Apparatus  for  Making  Anhydrous  Ammonia.  Patrick  J.  McMahon,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

445,''J81.  Cupola  Smelting  Furnace.  Carl  Sahler,  Cologne,  Germany,  Assignor  to  the 
firm  of  F.  A.  Herberts,  same  place. 

445.386.  Compound  Engine.  Stephen  Wilcox.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

415.412.  Steam  Pump.  Danforth  H.  Royce,  and  Cyrus  Tufts,  Columbus,  Ohio,  As¬ 
signor  to  James  G.  Pulling,  same  place. 

445.419.  Steam  Boiler  Furnace.  Francis  G.  Bates,  Philadelphia. 

445.4'20.  Gas  Heating  Device  for  Steam  Boilers.  Martin  Boecker,  Friedenshlite,  near 
Morgenroth,  Germany. 

445,472.  Separator  for  Steam.  Charles  E.  Manning,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

44.5,488.  Alarm  for  Steam  Generators.  Frank  M.  Ashley,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  Assignor 
to  himself  and  John  J.  Ashley,  same  place. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Francis  T.  Freeland,  M.  E.,  of  I.eadville, 
Colo.,  ha.s  been  In  New  York  during  the  past 
week. 

John  C.  F.  Randolph,  Mining  Engineer  of  this 
city,  has  l)een  very  ill  in  London,  but  is  now  re 
covering.  He  expects  to  sail  for  New  York  in 
February. 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  Lawson,  late  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Surv^,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  at  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley. 

W.  Hart  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Smith 
returned  on  Wednesday  from  Houghton,  Mich 
where  he  went  to  attend  the  auction  sale  of  the 
Pewablc  Mining  Company’s  property. 

In  our  last  issue  the  name  of  one  of  the  three 
representative  American  engincLi ^  to  be  presented 
with  memorial  silver  goblets  from  Deustcher 
Verein  Eisenhuttenleute  was  printed  William  P. 
Thlmm  instead  of  William  P.  Shim. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Higginson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  directorate  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
mining  company  of  Michigan,  as  he  is  to  be  absent 
in  Europe  for  so.me  time.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgin¬ 
son  has  oeen  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Director-General  Davis,  of  the  World’s  Fair,  has 
made  the  following  nominations:  Prof.  John  P. 
Barrett  of  Chicago,  Chief  of  Electrical  Department; 
.1.  H.  Raynolds  of  Riverside,  III.,  Chief  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department;  F.  ,T.  V.  Skiff  of  Colorado, 
Chief  of  Mining  Bureau;  and  Martin  Ryan,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Electrical  Department. 

Col.  H.  S.  Haines,  general  manager  of  the  Plant 
System  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  for  many 
years,  and  who  ii  also  well  known  through  his 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  General  Time 
Convention,  of  which  he  has  been  thrice  elected 
president,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Plant  System.  He  fills  the  vacancy  on  the  board 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  W.  S.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Biles,  the  naval  architect  who  designed 
the  Inman  Line  steamships  City  of  New  York  and 
City  of  Paris,  the  Spanish  men-of-war  Reina  Re- 
geiite  and  Destructor,  and  other  well-known  ves¬ 
sels,  is  now  in  tnis  city.  He  is  superintendent  of 
the  Southampton  Naval  Works.  His  visit  to  this 
country  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
what  American  naval  architects  are  doing,  and  to 
obtain  a  practical  notion  of  the  workings  of  great 
passenger  steamships  at  sea. 

President  H.  W.  Cannon,  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  has  been  appointed  by  President  Harrison 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  examine  and  test  the 
fineness  and  weight  of  the  coin  reserved  by  the 
several  mints  during  the  year  1890.  Among  the 
commissioners  appointed  are  Senator  Aldrich,  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance;  T.  A.  Carter,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures;  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Professor  John  H.  Appleton,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

An  examination  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C..  commencing  at 
9  A.  M.,  on  February  Sd,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Supervising  Architect’s  office,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  follows:  1.  Two  junior  draughtsmen  at 
^3  a  day.  Men  are  wanted  who  have  had  about 
two  years’  practice  or  study  in  the  principles  of 
architecture.  2  Four  senior  draughtsmen  at  from 
$5  to  ^8  a  day.  Men  are  wanted  who  are  skilled 
as  a.ssistant  architects,  and  the  grade  or  salary  of 
each  will  be  determined  by  merit  after  trial  in  the 
office.  3.  Two  draughtsmen  who  have  had  practical 
knowledge  of  steam  and  hot  water  heating  appa 
ratus,  salary  #5  a  day.  4.  Two  draughtsmen,  wno. 
should  be  engineers,  skilled  in  Ironwork  and  build¬ 
ing  construction,  salary  $6  to  $8  a  day.  Two  days 
will  be  allowed  for  the  junior  draughtsmen  and 
three  for  the  others.  Applications  should  be  filed 
at  once. 


OBITUARY. 


Ex-Gov.  Geo.  A.  Crawford  of  Kansas,  died  in 
Colorado  on  the  29th  inst.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Grand  Juction,  Colo. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Augustus  Otto,  inventor  of  the 
Otto  Gas  Engine,  died  from  heart  failure  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  on  the  27th  inst.  He  was 
about  53  years  of  age. 

John  J.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Tioga  Coke 
Works,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  mining  en- 

fineers  and  coke  workers  in  the  country,  died  at 
ioga.  Pa.,  on  the  24th  inst.,  aged  53  years. 

David  M.  Ford  died  in  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  on 
Friday,  the  23d  inst.,  aged  60  years.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  managing  director  of  the  Ish¬ 
peming  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  agent  of  cer¬ 
tain  machinery  manufacturera  and  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  Lake  Superior  gold  and  iron  stocks. 


SOCIETIES. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Society 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  held  in  San  Francisco,  on  the 
23d  inst.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 


the  year  1891:  I^resident,  John  Richards  ;  vice- 
president,  Luther  Wagoner ;  treasurer,  George  F. 
Schild  ;  secretary,  Otto  Von  Geldern  ;  directors, 
Hermann  Kower,  Ross  E.  Browne,  C.  E.  Grunsky, 
Jas.  W.  Reid  and  Alpheus  Bull. 

The  Engineers’  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  held  its  annual  meeting  Tuesday  the  20th 
inst.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  The 
treasurer  reported  receipts  for  the  year  amounting 
to  $1,730.30,  with  expenditures  amounting  to 
$1,610.61.  The  secretary  reported  a  membership 
of  .370.  After  reports  from  the  chairmen  of  the 
different  committees,  the  president,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scaife,  delivered  his  retiring  address,  after  which 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Col.  T.  P.  Roberts,  president;  A.  E.  Hunt, 
vice-president;  J.  H.  Harlow,  secreta^;  A.  E. 
Frost,  treasurer,  and  Geo.  S.  Davison  and 
Thos.  H.  Johnson  diiectors.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  to  membership:  H-  Plummer 
McClintock  and  Thos.  B.  McKing.  The  paper  of 
the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Cbas.  F.  Scott,  the  sutoect 
being  “  The  Description  and  Operating  of  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Coal-plant.”  Discussion  of  the  paper  was 
postponed  until  the  next  regular  meeting, 
February  17th. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


The  American  Ore  Machinery  Company,  of  New 
York,  will  remove  its  offices  on  February  1st  from 
10  ‘Wail  street  No.  1  Broadway. 

The  Snow  Steam  Pump  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  about  shipping  to  the  Montreal  Mine,  Hurley, 
Wis.,  one  of  its  improved  mine  pumps  having  a 
capacity  of  100,000  gallons  per  day,  the  water  to  oe 
raised  1,.t00  feet.  Among  other  recent  orders  was 
a  200,000  gallon  elevator  pump  for  the  new  Rocke- 
fellar  &  O’Day  building  in  Buffalo. 

The  Board  of  Electrical  Control,  New  York  City, 
considered  the  request  of  the  Harlem  Bridge,  Mor- 
risania  and  Fordham  Company  to  adopt  the  trolley 
overhead  electric  system  as  a  motive  power  and 
gave  its  consent  to  the  ‘‘Huckleberry  Road.”  Mayor 
Grant,  in  voting  in  the  affirmative,  said  he  had 
examined  the  trolley  system  in  Boston  and  else¬ 
where  and  concluded  that,  while  he  might  object 
to  the  use  of  the  same  in  the  city,  he  thought  it 
would  prove  beneficial  in  the  annexed  district.* 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Company  have  sold  their 
barb-wire  patents  to  the  Barb-wire  Trust  for  $400,- 
OGO,  and  have  been  thereby  induced  to  enter  the 
trust,  with  which  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  figh  t 
for  many  years.  The  result  of  the  combination 
probably  oe  an  advance  at  an  early  date  in  the 
price  of  barb-wire,  the  claim  being  made  that  the 
competition  existing  heretofore  has  had  the  effect 
of  causing  large  losses  of  money  to  manufacturers. 

The  barb- wire  patents  of  Washburn  &  Moen  ex¬ 
pire  in  1894. 

A  connecting  bridge  is  to  be  built  by  Carnegie 
Bros.  &  Co.  and  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.  from  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  to  a  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Monongahela  River  near  the  Carrie 
furnaces,  at  Keating  station.  Pa.  The  object  is  to 
establish  direct  communication  between  the  two 
plants.  It  is  said  that  the  direct  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  now  in  vogue  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  works 
will  be  introduced  at  Homestead,  The  iron  will 
be  taken  in  a  molten  state  over  the  bridge  from 
Braddock  in  vessels. 

The  Zig-zag  tunnel,  1,627  feet  long,  on  the  New- 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company,  near 
North  Walton,  N.  Y.,  has  just  been  “holed.”  We 
are  officially  advised  that  the  records  of  :106  feet  in 
October  and  345  in  November,  1890,  10x20  feet 
heading,  have  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled.  The 
Noveml^r  run  of  345  feet  is  the  greatest  on  record 
in  America.  Three  drills  were  used,  two  of  them 
being  the  new  “Sergeant”  pattern,  made  by  the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Company,  of  New  York 
City.  H.  R.  Wheeler,  formerly  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  was  engineer  in  charge  of  this  tunnel. 

The  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
has  posted  the  tollowing  notice  about  the  works, 
and  it  is  presumed  the  same  has  been  issued  at  all 
places  where  the  company  has  interests: 

Office  of  Cambria  Iron  Company,  i 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1891.  j 

To  enable  the  company  to  meet  the  great  de¬ 
cline  in  the  selling  price  of  its  products,  it  is  re- 
luctantlv  forced  to  make  a  general  reduction  of 
about  10%  on  all  salaries  and  wages,  to  take  effect 
on  and  after  February  1st,  next. 

John  Fulton,  General  Manager. 

i  The  extensive  furnaces,  rolling  mill  and  mineral 
lands  of  the  Valentine  Ore  Land  Association  were 
sold  at  an  adjourned  sheriffs  sale  on  the  29th  inst., 
under  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  by  the  bond¬ 
holders.  The  first  lot,  consisting  of  the  furnaces 
and  rolling  mill  properties,  sold  for  $100,000,  and 
the  second,  consisting  of  the  real  estate  and  ore 
properties,  brought  $95,000.  Both  were  bid  in  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gephart,  of  the  firm  of  Beaver,  Gephart 
&  Dale,  for  the  Fidelity  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  These  properties  were 
formerly  operated  by  the  Centre  Iron  Company, 
which  failed  not  long  ago, 


The  extensive  furnaces,  rolling  mill  and  or 
properties  of  the  Valentine  Ore  Land  Association 
to  have  been  sold  at  an  adjourned 
sherifTssale  yesterday  under  a  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  by  the  bondholders.  The  first  lot,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  furnaces  and  rolling.mill  properties, 
went  for  $100,000,  and  the  second,  consisting  of  the 
rpl  estate  and  ore  properties,  brought  $95,000. 
Both  were  bid  in  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gephait,  of  the  firm 
of  Beaver.  Gephart  &  Dale,  for  the  Fidelity  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Thesr 
propi^ties  were  former!  v  operated  by  the  Centee 
Iron  Company,  which  failed  not  long  ago. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  past  week  the 
Crane_^  Iron  Works  at  Catasauqua,  next  to  the 
producing  establishment  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  was  sold  to  an  English 
syndicate  for  $3,500,000.  Besides  the  five 
furnaces  of  the  company  at  Catasauqua 
,  Purcha.se  includes  the  Warwick  Iron 
Works  at  Pottstown.  Pa.,  the  valuable  ore 
mines  of  the  company  at  Seishaltzville,  Pa.,  and 
leases  on  furnaces  at  Edge  Hill  and  Macungis, 
together  with  all  raw  material,  rolling  stock  and 
the  Catasauqua  Water-Wtorks.  The  negotiations 
have  been  pending  for  a  year.  No  immediate 
changes  in  the  management  will  be  made. 

The  President  on  the  26th  inst.  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  trans¬ 
mitting  the  final  renort  of  the  board  on  gun  fac¬ 
tories  and  steel  forgings  for  high -power  guns. 

^^cre  are  only  two  places  in 
the  United  States  pos-sessing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  for  producing  heavy  steel 
fccgings,  both  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  present  time,  says  the  report,  steel  forgings 
now  used  in  this  country  are  imported,  and  the 
amoimt  of  such  imports  is  considerable.  The  re¬ 
port  discusses  at  length  the  feasibility  of  locating 
a  gun  factory  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  makes  no  definite  recommendation  as  to  a 
site. 

Report  reaches  us  that  the  contracts  which  the 
TJomson  Electric  Welding  Co.  has  made  with 
uie  Army  and  Navy  departments  of  the  United 
states  are  for  shrapnel,  armor  piercing  shell  and 
common  shell,  and  are  large  enough  to  keep  a  fac¬ 
tory  going  for  at  least  six  months.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  orders  which,  it  is  said,  will  tax 
the  facilities  of  the  company  after  the  government 
contracts  are  filled.  The  plans  are  drawn  for  a 
new  factory  100  by  60  feet,  to  be  built  at  Lynn  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  plant,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
power  from  the  latter.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
extension  can  be  built  and  equipped  in  about  60 
days.  A  new  company,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company,  will  be  at 
once  organized.  The  shareholders  of  the  present 
organization  will  be  preferred  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  the  new  concern. 

At  the  Cressona  Powder  Works,  Cressona,  Pa. 
an  explosion  of  250  kegs  of  gunpowder  occurred  re¬ 
cently  in  the  barrel  mill  of  these  works,  the  im 
mediate  cause  being  unknown.  The  powder 
works  consist  of  the  barrel  mill,  press  house,  com¬ 
ing  room  and  glass  mill.  The  powder  upon  leaving 
the  barrel  mill  passes  into  the  press  house,  where 
it  is  pres.sed  into  cakes  under  a  pressure  equal  to 
1,700  pounds,  from  this  into  the  coming  room, 
where  it  is  ground  between  heavy  brass  rollers, 
and  then  placed  in  large  drying  cylinders  in  the 
glazing  department.  It  is  packed  in  cans  for 
market.  The  powder  mills  were  formerly  operated 
by  the  Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Companv,  but  early 
last  summer  were  purchased  by  a  stock  company, 
in  which  Asa  Smith,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  ex- 
SheriffWilbam  Matzand  Frank  Rahn,  of  Cressona, 
are  interested.  No  one  was  injured. 

Chairman  Burrows,  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Levees  and  Improvements  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  24  th  inst.  submitted  to  the  House  a 
favorable  report  on  a  bill  drafted  by  the  committee 
to  appropriate  $10,000,000  to  repair  and  build  the 
levees  on  the  Mississippi  from  the  head  of  the 
passes  to  Cairo,  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
The  report  says  that  the  opinion  formed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1880,  that  the  levee  system  would  form  an 
important  auxiliary  in  channel  improvement  has 
ripened  into  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  work 
that  a  continuous  line  of  levees,  sufficient  to  con 
fine  the  overflow  waters  to  the  channel,  is  indis 
pensable.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony' 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  committee,  is  that  the  Missis’ 
ippican  best  be  improved  by  providing  a  current - 
ufticient  to  scour  out  the  channel. 

The  rapid  transit  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday,  came  up  for  a  second  and  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to-day, 
and  now  only  awaits  the  signature  of  Governor 
Hill  to  become  law.  The  history  of  the  attempt  to 
obtain  necessary  rapid  transit  legislation  for  New 
York  City  is  interesting.  For  more  than  three 
years  there  has  been  an  urgent  demand  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  commensurate  with  the  city’s  needs,  but  so 
many  private  interests  were  affected  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  law  passed. 

Early  this  winter  it  became  evident  that  the  d 
mand  could  not  be  disregarded  any  longer.  It  w®' 
heard  on  every  side.  As  soon  as  the  legislatl®’** 
session  began  the  subject  was  brought  forwave 
and  it  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  b 
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houses.  Three  bills  were  under  consideration,  and 
there  was  some  fear  of  a  repetition  of  last  year’s 
fiasco,  which,  however,  has  happily  been  proved 
groundless  by  the  action  of  both  houses  during 
the  past  week. 

CHICAGO  INDUSTKIAL  NOTES. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Columbia  Car  Company  has  finally  cleared 
the  last  title  involving  any  part  of  the  o70-acre 
tract  recently  purchased,  and  the  work  of  con¬ 
structing  the  permanent  shops  has  begun.  Five 
car  loads  of  machinery  have  been  received  lately 
at  the  temporary  works.  At  these  shops  work  on 
sample  steel  cars  is  already  in  progress.  The  new 
shops  are  1 0  be  located  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  28.  The  entire  length  of  the  shops  from 
east  to  west  is  to  be  660  feet.  A  cross  line  will  be 
laid  through  this  property  between  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad  tracks.  The  dimensions  of  the  new  plant 
are  to  be:  paint  shop,  200  x  72  feet;  two  erection 
shops,  200x72  feet;  road  shop.  140  x  48  feet;  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  100  X  48  feet,  and  blacksmith  shop,  80 
X  72  feet.  _ 


MAGHIHEBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  anyone  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  **  Want  ’’  will 
oe  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  giyen 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from  his 
office.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  aesire  to  purenase  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con- 
oeming  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 

GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

2,037.  A  portable  railway  of  about  .t65  yards, 
with  crossings  and  six  tipping  cars.  Alabama. 

2,038.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  steam 
laundry  machinery.  Texas. 

2.039.  A  complete  outfit  for  a  slate  quarry,  in¬ 
cluding  boiler,  hoisting  engine,  derricks,  saw 
tables,  rubbing  bed,  planing  machine,  emery 
wheel,  etc.  Virginia. 

2,040.  Two  vO-saw  gins.  Texas. 

2,04 1 .  About  200  feet  of  different  sized  belting. 
Texas. 

2,044.  An  improved  push  planer  and  lock  cor¬ 
ner  box  machinery.  Virginia. 

2,04.5.  Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  cotton  gins, 
latest  improved.  Georgia. 

2,046.  Cotton  seed  oil  mill.  Georgia. 

2,047,  Mill  to  make  syrup  from  cane.  Georgia. 

2,048.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  rock 
crushers.  Arkansas. 

2,049.  Circulars,  prices,  etc.,  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  steel  tug  boats  and  barges.  Arkansas. 

2,050.  Machinery  for  crushing  and  grinding 
kaolin,  including  motive  imwer.  New  York. 

2,051.  Rails  and  equipment  for  40  miles  of 
railway.  New  York. 

2,052.  Engine  and  boiler.  Maryland. 

2,053.  Full  set  of  wood-working  machinery. 
Maryland. 

2,054.  Machinery  for  a  beet-sugar  factory. 
Nebraska. 

2,055.  Prices  on  a  5  or  10  stamp  mill.  Arizona. 

2,056.  Machinery  for  a  500-barrel  flour  mill  to 
be  run  by  water  power.  Georgia. 

2,057.  A  22  X  36  horizontal  Corliss  or  Green 
engine.  Pennsylvania. 

2,058.  A  12-foot  30-inch  face  band- wheel, 
weighing  about  8  tons.  Pennsylvania. 

2,059.  A  6-foot  :iO-inch  face-band  wheel  to  weigh 
about  3  tons.  Pennsylvania. 

2,060.  An  8  or  10-foot  fly-wheel,  weight  about 
5  tons.  Pennsylvania. 

2,061.  A  12-iDch  train  of  rolls,  consi.stiug  of  six 
housings,  pinions  for  rolls,  etc.  Pennsylvania. 

2,0'52.  A  9-inch  train  of  rolls,  consisting  of  10 
housings,  pinions,  rolls,  boxes,  spindles,  etc,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

2.063.  Two  42-inch  diameter,  25  to  30  feet  plain 
cylinder  boilers.  Pennsylvania. 

2,064.  A  pair  small'  lever  shears.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

2,065.  A  saw  for  cutting  large  flats,  rounds, 
etc.  Pennsylvania. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

2,042.  Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  sugar  ma¬ 
chinery.  Mexico. 

2,043.  Catalogues  and  full  particulars  as  to 
export  prices  of  mining  machinery.  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

2,056.  American  lumber  for  manufacture  of 
furniture  includini^  black  walnut,  ash,  cherry, 
oak,  pine,  Georgia  pine  and  mahogany.  Gerraanv. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 


ALABAMA. 

Reports  state  that  a  25  barrel  oil  well  was  struck 
on  the  24th  inst.  in  Mountain  Valley,  40  miles  from 
Florence.  This  has  renewed  the  interest  there  in 
boring  for  oil.  Several  companies  secured  options 
on  li^e  tracts  of  land  last  year,  but  have  never 
developed  them. 

ARIZONA. 

(From  our  Special  Ckirrespondent.) 

PIMA  COUNTY, 

Crocker  Mining  Company.— The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company  took  place  this  week,  there  be¬ 
ing  84,134  shares  of  stock  represented.  Several 
changes  took  place  in  the  directorate,  the  follow¬ 
ing  board  being  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensue- 
ing  year:  W.  S.  Lyle,  president;  C.  H.  Fish,  vice- 
president;  E.  \V.  Havens,  A.  B.  Chute  and  E. 
Gauther.  Nat  T.  Messer  was  elected  secretary. 
'The  financial  statement  submitted  showed  a  cash 
balance  of  $2,040.63  on  hand. 

PINAL  county. 

D.  Revmkrt  Mining  Company.— ’Ihe  lack  of 
water  has  handicapped  the  management  very 
much,  and  now  for  the  same  cause  the  mill  has 
closed  down.  The  ore  in  sight  is  sufficient  to  keep 
an  80  stamp  mill  goiim.  But  it  has  been  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  stamps  could  be  kept  in 
operation  through  the  season,  and  now  they,  too. 
are  hungup.  During  the  year  1890  the  mine  yielded 
silver  bullion  valued  at  $‘95,189.80. 

YUMA  COUNTY. 

Paymaster  Mining  Company.— This  company, 
which  operates  the  Cargo  Muchacho  mine,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  raised  the  wages  of  its  miners  from 
^  to  $:i.25  and  $3.50,  according  to  the  man's 
abilitv. 

CALIFORNIA. 

{From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  23. 

Governor  H.  H.  Markham,  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  had  the  courage  to  suggest  a  revival  of 
hydraulic  mining  in  this  State,  and  advised  that 
steps  be  taken  to  memorialize  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  with  the  end  in  view  that 
the  whole  subject  be  considered  b^  a  commission 
and,  if  possible,  some  means  be  devised  by  which 
the  rich  deposit  of  gold  may  be  obtained  without 
detriment  to  faim  owners  in  the  valleys  or  injury 
to  the  navigation  of  certain  streams.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  words  have  struck  a  popular  chord  in  many 
parts  of  the  State, and  on  Friday  last  18  legislators, 
senators  and  assemblymen,  called  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  him  for  the  stand  he  had 
taken  in  the  matter.  The  preliminary  steps  are 
already  being  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  advice 
given  that  Congress  may  send  a  committee  to 
California  to  study  the  problem  scientifically  and 
devise  some  means  of  resuming  work. 

COLORADO. 

Mineral  sui'veys  approved  by  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General  of  Colorado,  daring  the  week 
ending  January  24th,  1891;  Sur.  No.,  6,754;  Land 
District,  Durango;  Name  of  claim,  Florida  lode; 
6,803,  Garfield,  Hayden;  6,7OT,  Central  City,  Brailla 
and  Timber  Line;  6,752,  Leadville,  Norwalk  and 
Derby;  6,798,  Leadville,  Allen,  Eastern  and  Block; 
6,’767,  Central  City,  Pride  of  the  West;  6,817.  Gar¬ 
field,  Cora  May  and  Cora  Mav  No.  2;  6,490,  I.iead  - 
ville.  Fourth  of  JuW;  6,499,  Gunnison,  Chronicle; 
6,725,  Durango,  C.  V.G,;  6,394.  Durango,  Thomp, 
son;  6,726,  Durango,  A.  B.  G.;  6.451,  Durango 
Jumbo;  6,51^  Durango,  Aspen  and  Last  Chance; 
6,825,  Leadville,  Mammoth  and  Yorktown;  6,775, 
Central  Ci^,  Elm  Cit 6,578,  Garfield.  J.  B.  Grant. 
Amended  Survey:  4,303,  Leadville,  Gilpin  lode. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Silver  Cord  Combination  Mining  Company.— 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  Lead¬ 
ville,  recently,  it  was  decided  to  endorse  the  action 
taken  by  the  directors  in  issuing  bonds,  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  of  the  company’s  prop¬ 
erty,  both  acquired  and  to  be  acquired.  The 
mortgage  is  to  be  for  $100,000,  payable  in  five  years, 
at8%  interest,  payable  semi-annually.  There  were 
:100.^3  shares  represented  at  the  meeting,  out  of  a 
possible  450,000,  and  many  of  the  stockholders 
present  took  a  large  number  of  these  bonds  at 
once,  while  the  excellent  work  being  done  bv  Mr. 
A.  A.  Blow,  the  manager,  was  also  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed.  These  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  funds  to  carry  out  the  plans  oi  the  man¬ 
agement  for  the  handling  of  the  low-grade  ores  of  J 
the  property.  A  large  tunnel  is  being  driven  to’ 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  mine,  from  California 
gulch,  and  large  dressing  works  are  to  be  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

ILLINOIS. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY, 

Consolidated  Coal  Company.— In  the  case  of 
James  D.  Baker,  Collector  of  St.  Clair  County,  on 
application  of  Assessor  Stookey  of  same  township, 
vs.  Consolidated  Coal  Company  for  $50  delinquent 
taxes  assessed  on  coal  under  ground.  Judge  Hoy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  ^ave  jm^ment 
for  the  State.  State  Attorney  Martin  W.  Schaefer 
claimed  that  when  the  surface  is  owned  by  one 
party  and  there  is  a  vein  of  coal  underneath  owned 
by  a  different  party,  the  coal  underneath  and  the 
surface  must  be  assessed  separately.  The  present 


case  was  only  for  $60,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
County  Court  of  St.  Clair,  will  bring  into  the 
treasury  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  taxes 
from  the  vast  coal  fields  and  establish  a  precedent 
for  assessing  coal  lands  all  over  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

INDIANA. 

From  reports  on  the  natural  gas  fields  of  the 
State,  it  appears  that  at  Muncie,  Anderson,  Mason 
and  other  leading  gas  towns  no  perceptible 
diminution  of  pressure  is  noticeable.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  gas  for  domestic,  manufacturing; 
and  illuminating  purposes,  and  there  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  falling  off  in  the  supply.  Many  wells 
have  failed,  but  wells  sunk  in  i  lose  proximity  to 
them  are  yielding  freely.  The  averse  life  of  a 
well  which  is  drawn  upon  for  its  full  flow  is  only 
about  three  years.  Alter  that  time  the  wells  are 
liable  to  choke  up  with  oil  or  water,  although 
some  of  the  first  wbich  were  sunk  in  Indiana  are 
still  flowing  as  freely  as  ever.  The  cities 
and  towns  outside  the  gas  fields  to  which  gas 
is  piped  report  a  declining  pressure  and  in  only 
one  or  two  of  these  places  are  the  companies  able 
to  supply  gas  to  manufacturers  continuously. 
With  more  wells  and  a  very  much  greater  pipe 
capacity  these  towns  could  probably  double  their 
supply  and  secure  an  abundance  of  gas  for  all 
purposes,  but  the  great  cost  of  the  plants  and  the 
neavy  leakage  through  long  pipe  lines  make  it 
doubtful  whether  the  carrying  of  gas  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance  for  o^her  than  domestic  uses  can 
be  made  commercially  profitable. 

KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

A  special  report  shows  that  during  the  week 
ending  January  17th  the  output  of  ore  from  the 
mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire  City  was: 
Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  1,422,010,  zinc  ore, 
pounds  sold,  49o,(KX);  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  274,470. 
Sales  aggregated  a  total  value  of  $11,711. 

LOUISIANA. 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  within  the  city  limits 
by  Israel  Falk,  who  was  boring  for  petroleum.  The 
coal  was  cut  at  a  depth  of  only  50  feet.  If  the  de¬ 
posit  proves  to  be  of  importance  the  discovery  is  a 
most  important  one,  as  the  famous  salt  mine  of 
Petite  Anse  is  only  10  miles  distant,  and  the  sul¬ 
phur  mines  of  Caleasieu,  76  miles. 

MICHIGAN. 

CJOPPER. 

Ali-ouez  Mining  Company.— Treasurer  John 
Stanton,  of  tbis  company,  has  issued  a  circular 
giving  notice  of  the  assessment  of  50  cents  per 
share,  payable  February  26th,  and  among  other 
things  says  that  the  altered  condition  of  the  cop¬ 
per  market,  the  price  having  largely  declined, 
while  tbe  metal  is  not  so  readily  converted  into 
money,  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  more  work¬ 
ing  capital,  in  order  that  work  may  be  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  sacrifice  of  the  product  of  the 
mine  be  avoided;  the  directors  believe  that  the 
call  made  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  property.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  company  December  31st, 
1890,  was  approximately  as  follows,  viz.; 

.48SETS. 

Cash  in  bank .  $7,405.1 

Copper  bills,  not  yet  due  .  20,351,18 

Copper  on  hand,  in  transit  and  at  smelting 
works,  about  347,000  pounds,  valued  at  15 

cents .  52,050.00 

At  mine. 

Cash .  $166.33 

Supplies .  12,350.10 

Cord  wood  and  timber .  16,067  94 

Accounts  receivable .  246.29 


Total  available  assets . 

liabilitifs. 

Agents’  drafts . $27,743.19 

Indebtedness  at  mine .  24,815.47 

Smelting,  freight  and  other  bills.  K.511.78 

Ijoans . .  .36,000.00 


28,830.66 

$108.63a99 


95,074.44 

Balance  of  available  assets .  $13,566.55 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stanton  says:  “Work  at  the 
mine  is  now  progressing  smoothly,  and  the  stamp 
mill  receives  a  full  supply  of  rock.  Improvements 
are  about  completed,  and  no  further  outlay  in  this 
direction  is  now  contemplated.  The  “Calumet 
conglomerate”  has  been  reached  by  our  e.vpioring 
crosscut,  and  found  to  be  narrow,  and  to  carry 
very  little  copper  at  that  point  (about  60  feet  from 
surface);  yet  the  test  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
and  it  would  seem  that  further  exploration  would 
be  advisable,  and  should  be  undertaken  when  a 
favorable  opportunity  offers.” 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company.— The 
Red  Jacket  shaft  is  now  down  2,280  feet.  A  sec¬ 
ond  cross-cut  has  been  started,  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reach  No.  4  shaft  at  the  38th  level.  The 
crrss-cutat  the  36th  level  was  to  a  great  extent 
driven  toward  the  Red  Jacket  shaft,  but  this 
cross-cut  is  to  be  driven  east  from  the  Red  Jacket 
sbaR,  and  so  No.  4  shaft  is  not  needed  for  hoisting 
tbe  dirt  from  the  cross-cut.  We  understand  the 
two  shafts  are  to  be  connected  at  every  second 
level.  The  vertical  shaft  comes  nearer  the  load 
as  it  increases  in  depth,  and  is  expected  to  inter¬ 
sect  the  latter  at  the  60th  level  of  toe  old  mine. 

At  the  Calumet  end  of  the  mine  only  three 
shafts  are  now  left,  viz:  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5,  No.  1 
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having  been  tlised  and  the  sbaft-hause  taken 
down  since  the  nre  in  No.  3  shaft.  No.  2  shaft  is 
down  below  the  37th  level,  No.  4  to  the  42d  level, 
and  No.  6  half  way  between  the  39th  and  40th 
levels,  and  is  reported  to  be  in  very  rich  ground. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  drifts 
going  north  at  the  38th  and  39th  levels  are 
m  good  ground  Jtives  encouragement  to  the 
shareholders  in  Tamarack  Junior,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  C'entennial.  The  38th  level  is  in 
some  280  feet,  and  the  39th  about  120  feet. 

A  building  has  lately  been  erected  between  No- 
4  and  5  shafts,  and  the  foundations  for  another 
engine  which  it  is  expected  will  run  the  man-car 
in  No.  4  shaft  are  being  put  in.  The  engine  which 
now  runs  the  man-car  in  that  shaft  will  be  em 
loyed  in  running  the  proposed  man-car  in  the  No. 
shaft.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  about 
one-third  of  the  24  hours  is  now  occupied  in  lower¬ 
ing  the  men  into  and  hoisting  them  from  the  mine. 

Pewabic  Miiaing  Company.— This  company’s 
property,  located  at  Hancock,  Houghton  County, 
was  sold  by  Peter  White,  a  master  in  chan’ery, 
acting  undrr  instructions  from  a  United 
States  court,  at  a  public  auction  held  in  the  village 
of  Houghton  on  the  24th  inst.  The  purchase  was 
made  by  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Smith,  of  52  Broad¬ 
way,  this  city,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
«710,000. 

The  Master  in  his  last  report  estimated  the  debt 
of  the  old  company  to  be  $50,000.  Addin?  to  this 
sum  the  cost  of  the  sale,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  stockholders  will  realize  the  sum  of  $000,000 
on  the  property.  This  is  equal  to  $15  per  share.  It 
is  said  that  the  purchasers  represent  interests 
owning  over  one-half  of  the  Pewabic  stock.  In¬ 
quiry  at  the  office  of  Mason  &  Smith  and  of  the 
Quincy  Mining  Company,  by  a  representative  of 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  did  not 
elicit  any  definite  statement  as  to  the  probable 
disposition  of  the  property,  although  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  conveyed — and  it  was  a  strong  one— that 
the  property  would  not  be  worked  independently, 
but  would  be  sold  to  the  Quincy  Mining  Company. 
It  was  learned  that  the  last  named  company  has 
taken  no  official  action  in  the  matter. 

The  property  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Special 
Master  Peter  White  and  will  remain  in  his  charge 
until  the  court  issues  the  final  papers  confirming 
the  sale. 

The  history  of  this  property  is  closely  allied  to 
the  early  institutions  of  the  copper  country;  its 
career  since  1883  has  been  known  only  through  the 
courts.  The  Pewabic  Mining  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1853.  By  statute  limitation  the  charter 
expired  30  years  after,  or  in  1883.  The  only  course 
of  procedure  left  open  for  the  stockholders  by 
court  rulings  was  the  organization  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany.  One  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Pe¬ 
wabic  Copper  Company,  and  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Pewabic  Mining  Company  was  held 
to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  the  old.company’s  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  new  corporation.  A  m^ority  of  stock¬ 
holders  voted  in  favor  of  the  transfer  on  a  $50,000 
valuation  of  the  mine.  This  valuation  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  a  minority  of  the  stockholders  as  ridiculous¬ 
ly  low,  and  an  emphatic  protest  was  made  and 
culminated  in  an  application  made  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  an  order  enjoining  the 
action.  A  temporary  injunction  against  the  sale 
was  served  before  the  transfer  deeds  could  be 
recorded  in  Houghton  County,  the  site  of  the  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  case  came  up  in  1885  before  Justice  Mathews 
of  the  United  States  supreme  bench.  The  minority 
stockholders  asked  for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  transfer  and  petitioned  the  court  for 
a  decree  ordering  an  accounting  of  the  company’s 
atTairs.  The  injunction  was  granted  and  the  de¬ 
cree  denied.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  where  the  minority  stockholders  filed 
a  cross  appeal  for  an  accounting.  This  tribunal 
sustained  the  decision  of  Justice  Mathews  grant¬ 
ing  the  injunction  and  reversed  his  decision  refus¬ 
ing  an  accounting.  The  case  was  remanded  to 
the  lower  court.  Judge  Severens  presiding.  'This 
court  in  accordance  with  instructions,  ordered  a 
public  sale.  The  sale  was  twice  postponed  on 
various  pretexts.  A  petition  signed  hy  a  minority 
of  the  stockholders  for  a  third  postponement  of  the 
sale  fixed  for  January  24th,  was  refused  by  Judge 
Severens  on  the  16th,  and  by  the  United  States 
Simreme  Court  on  the  22d  inst. 

When  organized  the  company  owned  1,205  acres 
in  sections  9, 10  and  23,  town  55  N.  R.,  34  W.  The 
mine  was  opened  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
section  23  on  the  Pewabic  lode.  Active  mining 
operations  were  commenced  in  1882  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Palmer,  father  of  Mr.  Cbas. 
Palmer,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Butte  & 
Boston  Mining  Company,  Butte,  Mont.  During 
that  year  the  mine  paid  $100,000  in  dividends,  leav¬ 
ing  a  surplus  of  $60,000  in  the  treasury  as  a  working 
capital.  At  the  beginning  of  1867  the  sum  of  $380,000 
had  been  paid  in  dividends,  a  new  shaft  was  sunk 
on  the  Albany  &  Boston  lode. 

The  company’s  property  was  rapidly  converging 
between  the  Franklin  and  the  Quincy  holdings,  lo¬ 
cated  on  either  side.  In  1870  work  on  company  ac¬ 
count  was  suspended,  and  the  mine,  together  with 
its  neighbor,  the  Franklin,  was  leased  toCapt.  R. 
Wren  for  a  period  of  four  years.  A  quarter  of 
ec.ion23was  purchased  of  Messrs.  Edwards  in 
1^79  for  $229,000,  and  was  paid  for  by  a  $10  assess- 
j^ent.  'This  acquisition  gave  the  company  a  new 
™  aee  of  life.  During  the  tiipe  which  the  mine  was 


worked  it  produced  13,894  tons  620  pounds  of  min¬ 
eral.  It  has  called  in  assessments  the  sum  of 
$706,000  and  paid  $460,000  in  dividends. 

(From  our  SpecialCorrespondent. ) 

The  bidding  at  the  sale  of  the  Pewabic  was 
more  spirited  than  was  Axpected.  Although  last 
autumn  the  mine  could  have  sold  at  $1,000,000  or 
more,  yet  it  was  not  expected  at  this  time,  with 
the  general  copper  market  showing  so  little  signs 
of  life  that  the  property  would  net  more  than  half 
a  million.  That  it  should  have  sold  at  the  price 
which  Mason  &  Smith  bid  for  it,  $710,000,  is  taken 
as  an  indication  that  Eastern  copper  men  regard 
the  situatiou  without  apprehension.  The  first  bid 
was  made  by  Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  stockholders  in  the  Pewabic  Mining 
Company.  It  was  $250,000,  and  was  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bid  of  $^5,000  from  the  representive  of 
th3  Franklin  Mining  Company.  'The  Quincy  Com 
pany  then  appearea  in  the  person  of  Superiiiten- 
tendent  Harris,  who  bid  $300,000.  The  competition 
between  the  two  companies  was  sharp  and  bids 
quickly  mounted  to  $476,000,  when  a  bia  of  $.500,- 
000  was  made  by  W.  Hart  Smith,  of  New  York. 
When  Mr.  Smith  raised  the  Franklin’s  bid  of 
$701,000  to  $710,000  the  Franklin  dropped  out^and 
the  mine  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Smith. 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY. 

[Bu  Telegraph.'] 

Iron  Mountain,  Jan.  30. 
Chapin  Mine.— At  about  6  o’clock  last  night 
tbe  mine  took  fire  in  thf;  sixth  level.  Its  origin 
is  unknown.  Smoke  is  pouring  from  four  of  the 
shafts  and  it  is  feared  that  great  damage  will  be 
done.  All  the  shafts  have  been  closed.  Two  lives 
are  certainly  lost,  and  possibly  others. 

IRON. 

Metropolitan  Iron  and  Land  Company.— At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
company,  in  Milwauk^  Wis.,  Solomon  S.  Currie, 
Stephen  Clement,  O.  W.  Potter,  H.  S.  Haselton 
and  J.  A.  Whaling  were  elected  directors.  The 
oflticers  elected  were:  President,  Solomon  S.  Currie; 
treasurer,  L.  J.  Petit ;  secretary,  H.  S.  Haselton. 
'The  shipments  for  the  year  from  the  mines  op¬ 
erated  by  this  company  aggregated  1,080.175  tons. 
'The  dividend  was  not  ordered  paid,  but  one  s  ex¬ 
acted  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will 
e  a  large  one. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Hurley,  Jan.  27. 

Anvil  Mining  Company.— The  property  of  this 
companv  will  be  explored  under  the  dike  by  a 
diamond  drill.  Arrangements  for  the  work  have 
already  been  made. 

On  account  of  the  serious  outlook  for  next  sea¬ 
son,  nearly  all  the  mines  are  cutting  down  their 
forces  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

MARQUETTE  RANGE. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Marquette,  Jan._27. 

Elba  Mining  Company.— This  company’s  shaft 
is  down  110  feet,  and  from  its  bottom  the  north 
drift  is  in  44  feet  or  about  12  feet  from  the  lens 
discovered  by  the  diamond  drill  about  three  months 
ago.  Ore  of  a  good  quality  ha-s  been  reached  in  tha 
west  drift  from  the inorth  branch.  There  is  good 
p^rospect  that  actual  mining  work  will  begin  at  the 
Elba  next  summer. 

Imperial  Iron  Company.— At  the  Imperial 
mine  the  hematite  has  heretofore  been  sufficiently 
soft  to  be  easily  mined  by  hand  drilling  and  pick¬ 
ing.  But  at  a  depth  of  240  feet,  which  the  west 
pit  has  now  attained,  the  ore  has  quite  abruptly 
changed  to  a  harder  condition,  and  power  drilling 
has  become  necessary.  A  compressor  plant  is  now 
being  arranged  for.  The  mining  in  the  west  pit 
has  so  far  been  open  pit  work,  but  a  shaft  on  the 
foot  wall  following  the  dip  of  the  ore  will  be  com¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  the  compressor  plant  is  ready, 
perhaps  before.  In  the  east  pit,  a  shaft  is  already 
40  feet  below  the  open  pit,  sinking  having  heen 
commenced  two  months  ago.  At  a  point  470 
feet  west  of  the  west  pit,  a  new  shaft  was 
commenced  this  week.  It  will  be  sunk  50 
feet  in  the  dip  of  the  vein  before  opening 
out  orstoping  will  be  commenced.  Its  dimensions 
are  8  X  12  ft.  When  the  shaft  system  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  at  the  mine,  the  ore  will  be  taken  out  one 
level  at  a  time  from  the  top  downward,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  allowed  to  settle  into  the  openings,  a 
system  which  has  already  given  such  excellent  re¬ 
sults  at  the  soft  hematite  mines  of  the  Schlesinger- 
Negaunee  group.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  are 
now  employed.  The  company  has  about  14,000 
tons  in  stock,  and  is  mining  about  6,000  tons  per 
month.  By  the  opening  of  navigation  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  35,000  tons  of  ore  in  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  holds  160  acres,  comprising  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  25,  town  47  north,  range  29 
west.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Parker  is  general  manager, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Trembuth  is  in  charge  at  the  mine. 

Norman  Iron  Company.— The  annual  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Negaunee  last  week 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
G.  B,  Kirkwood;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ira|A. 
Clark;  C,  B.  Kirkwood,  A.  C.  Sears,  Norman  Mc¬ 
Leod  and  E.  C.  Anthony,  directors.  The  option  of 
the  Monongahela  Mining  Company  to  explore  the 
lands  of  the  Norman  Iron  Company  was  re¬ 
newed. 


MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

Astor  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.— About  seven 
years  ago  this  property,  situated  about  one  and 
one  half  miles  from  Joplin,  on  tbe  Turkey  Creek 
Mining  Company’s  lease,  was  opened  up  by  the 
Warren  Bros,  and  Samuel  Dorsey.  Repeated  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  make  the  mine  pay  with 
hand  jigs;  but  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
On  February  24th,  1890,  Samuel  jjorsey  sold  to  .J. 
D,  Houseman,  Jr.,  and  his  St.  Louis  associates. 
A  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000,  styled 
as  above,  was  organized  a  little  later  and  a 
concentrating  plant  erected  at  a  cost  of 

,000  did  good  work,  proving  the  fact  that 
the  mines  conld  be  made  to  pay  handsomely  with 
the  aid  of  steam  crusher  and  jigs.  Late  in  May 
the  manager,  Mr.  B.  von  Phul,  bought  out  his  St. 
Louis  partners  and  J.  D.  Houseman,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  the  sole  owner,  and  in  August  foundations 
were  made  for  the  present  enlargtd  plant,  which 
consists  of  an  18-inch  jaw  crusher,  two  sets  of  rolls, 
and  four  jig  tanks.  Ponds  are  used  to  save  the 
mineral  in  the  sludge,  and  the  mill  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  20  tons,  employment  to  two 

shifts  of  five  men  each.  'Tne  water  flowing  from 
the  Tuckahoe  and  Zinc  Hill  mines  on  the  north  is 
dammed,  purified  by  passing  through  four  13-foot 
X  15-foot  filtering  tanks,  and  then  elevated  by  a 
750-gallon  per  minute  Hughes  duplex  pump  to  the 
top  of  the  concentrator.  A  large  amount  of  ore  is 
reported  in  sight.  Eight  shafts,  one  of  which  is 
down  140  feet,  have  been  sunk  to  prove  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  deposit.  Two  are  supplied  with 
Cornish  pumps  and  are  used  for  raising  ore.  Four 
hundred  large  sized  tubs  are  filled  and  hoisted 
during  each  shift. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Jan.  26. 

The  past  week  has  been  favorable  for  mining 
operations  and  the  output  of  ore  verjr  large.  The 
price  of  zinc  ore  has  gone  down  a  point,  however, 
the  average  price  being  but  $iS  per  ton,  altnough 
some  extra  fine  grades  brought  $24.  Many  of  the 
large  operators  are  storing  their  ore  for  better 
prices.  The  price  of  lead  ore  declined  to  $24  per 
thousand.  Following  are  tbe  sales  from  the 
different  districts,  as  far  as  reported: 

Joplin  mines,  1,139,980  pounds  zinc  ore  and  183.- 
340  lead;  value  $17,498. 

Webb  City  Mines,  544,080  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
92,270  lead;  value,  $8,471.  Carterville  Mines,  1,340 
740  pounds  zinc  ore  and  134.310  lead;  value,  >18,- 
641  95.  Zincite  Mines,  182,160  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
1,900  lead;  value,  $2,151.94.  Lehigb  Mines,  43,120 
pounds  zinc  ore;  value,  $495.88. 

Oronogo  Mines,  16, OW  pounds  lead:  value, 
$386.16. 

Galena,  Kans.,  mines,  495,000  pounds  zinc  ore 
and  274,470  lead  ;  value,  $11,711.  All  districts, 
total  value,  $59,3^.93. 

The  .Spelter  output  for  the  week  ending  .January 
24th  was  as  follows: 


R.  Lanyon  &  Co  .  Pittsburg.  Kan .  178,0(K)  pounds. 

S.  H.  Lanyon  &  Bro.,  “  tl7.(XK)  “ 

Granley  M.  &  S.  Co.  “  96,500 

W  &  J.  Lanyon.  *•  96.6(lo 

Weir  City  Zinc  Co.,  Weir  City,  Kan .  140,000 

Total .  608,i:i0 


The  coal  output  for  the  same  week  was  900  cars, 
a^regating  18.000  tons. 

Tbe  Jasper  Mining  Company  is  now  operating 
two  shafts  on  its  property,  and  producing  at 
the  rate  of  60  tons  of  zinc  ore  per  week.  The 
Tnucker  Mining  Company,  located  within  the  city 
limits  of  Jopins,  is  operating  seven  shafts,  all  of 
which  are  in  good  ore,  and  are  steady  producers. 

The  Little  Nugget  Mining  Conmimy,  operating 
on  the  Sterling  Lead  and  Zinc  Company’s  land, 
is  sinking  a  new  development  shaft.  They  have 
now  about  400  feet  of  levels,  and  have  recently 
drifted  around  a  block  of  ore.  68  feet  long,  61  feet 
wide,  and  14  feet  thick.  Ore  is  showing  on  both 
sides  of  the  drifts  also. 

I<ea  Brothers,  of  Atchison,  Kans.,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  two  mining  lots  on  tbe  Jasper  Company’s 
land.  They  have  just  completed  a  plant  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  will  commence  prospecting  at  once. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Swartz,  who  recently  purchased  40 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  north  of  the  city,  has 
just  opened  a  large  body  of  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

Lowe  &  McAbee  have  struck  a  body  of  lead  and 
zinc  ore  on  a  tract  of  land  eAst  of  tb.:  city  at  a 
depth  of  112  feet. 

'The  No.  20  shaft  of  the  Empire  Zinc  Company  at 
Blendeville  is  now  down  78  feet  and  two  drifts 
have  been  started.  A  12-foot  body  of  zinc  ore  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  60  feet.  From  No.  18  shaft, 
60  feet  deep,  a  drift  is  also  being  driven  in  a  12- 
foot  face  of  ore. 

The  Diamond  Lead  and  Zinc  Company  ha.s 
opened  a  16-foot  body  of  zinc  ore,  reported  to  be  of 
hi^h  grade,  in  its  new  shaft  The  production  of 
this  company  from  all  mines  during  the  week  was 
117,160  pounas  zinc  and  5.000  lead  ore. 

The  Petri  Company  is  sinking  a  new  shaft  to 
open  tbe  same  run  of  ore  found  in  the  old  work- 

Girard  Brothers,  o^rating  on  the  Empire  Zinc 
Company’s  land,  produced  ^  tons  of  clean  zinc  ore 
during  tne  last  nine  days’  work. 

Tbe  Annie  Baxter  mine  on  the  Mahaska  land  is 
improving.  During  the  past  fortnight  it  pro 
duced  45  tons  of  zinc  ore  and  32,000  pounds  of  lead 
A  good  strike  of  ore  is  reported  in  tbe  Cboctaw 
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mine  on  Snyder  Brothers’  property.  Last  week  it 
turned  in  18  tons  zinc  ore  and  3,000  pounds  lead 
ore. 

MONTANA. 

BEAVERHEAD  OOUNTY. 

Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Company*.— Ad¬ 
vices  from  Glendale  announce  that  the  bullion 
product  of  this  company  for  1890  amounted  to 
ounces  fine  gold,  ounces  fine  silver, 

4HO.904,H^;  pounds  copper,  159,981;  pounds  lead, 
4,29S.170. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Bimetallic  Mining  Company.— It  is  reported 
that  about  ten  days  aeo  this  company  cut  the 
north  vein  at  a  depth  of  800  feet  in  the  main  shaft 
on  the  James  G.  Blaine  lode,  and  that  the  drift 
on  the  vein,  nearly  1,300  feet  west  of  the  shaft  and 
very  close  to  the  Elizabeth  Company’s  east  end 
line,  shows  nearly  4  feet  of  very  rich  ore.  The  col¬ 
lar  of  the  .Tames  G.  Blaine  shaft  is  located  about 
aOO  feet  south  of  the  lead,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
has  been  struck  at  the  80(1  foot. 

Champion  Mining  Company.— The  practice  of 
using  steam  drills  is  slowly  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon  in  Montana.  Three  companies  operating  in 
Oro  Fino  district  are  now  using  them — the  Ruby, 
Lion  and  Champion.  The  character  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  these  mines  is  such  that  a  great  saving  in 
both  time  and  money  is  thus  effected.  The 
Champion  drill  is  employed  in  sinking  the  shaft 
from  the  475  to  the  7()0-foot  level,  and  the  one  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  Lion’s  equipment  is  proving 
an  unqualified  success.  From  3  to  4  feet  daily  is 
made  with  the  drill  as  against  10  to  12  inches  in 
the  same  formation  by  the  old  method.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  vein  on  the  3.50  North,  to  tap  which 
a  cross-cut  has  been  in  progress  several  weeks,  has 
recently  been  encountered,  but  proved  not  to  be 
as  rich  as  anticipated.  It  is  believed  that  the  main 
vein  lies  still  farther  north,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  belief  the  cross-cut  will  be  continued  for  a 
time. 

East  Granite  Mining  Company.— The  group 
of  claims  on  which  this  company  started;  work 
hardly  more  than  a  month  ago  consists  of  the 
New  Departure,  Montreal,  Boston,  Welch  and 
Black  Rock.  From  its  very  inception  this,  com¬ 
pany  has  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  mining  on  Granite  Mountain.  The 
idea  that  the  Granite  leads  were  the  only  ones  in 
the  district  seems  to  have  had  many  believers, 
and  some  people  have  been  very  busy  trying  to 
give  the  public  the  impression  that  even  those 
veins  were  confined  to  Granite  and  Bi-Metallic 
ground.  The  East  Granite  Company  developments 
now  give  fair  promise  of  another  great  ore-bearing 
vein  running  parallel  with  and  south  of  the 
Granite.  A  solid  body  of  ore  about  three 
feet  wide  has  been  uncovered  in  the  70-foot 
crosscut.  Between  decomposed  granite  walls 
the  ore  is  comparatively  low  grade  as 
yet  and  so  near  like  the  same  character  of  ore 
found  in  the  Granite  that  they  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  when  placed  together.  The  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  property  will  certainly  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
water  was  encountered  a  little  below  the  70-foot 
cross-cut,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  use  a 
pump.  Cars,  etc.,  were  expected  to  arrive 
during  the  past  week  at  the  Philipsburg  depot 
and  will  be  placed  in  position  at  the  mine  imme¬ 
diately.  The  shaft  will  then  rapidly  be  sent  down 
to  the  500-foot  level. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

TheElkhorn  MiNiNGCk)MPANY.—A  cable  from 
Superintendent  Plummer  to  this  company’s  home 
office  in  London,  England,  announces  that  the 
bullion  shipped  for  the  week  ending  January 
10th  was  valued  at  $9,000. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Pony  Gold  Mining  Company.— According  to 
report,  Elling  &  Morris  have  reached  the  Willow 
Creek  vein  through  a  crosscut  tunnel  700  feet  in  and 
at  a  depth  of  2’25  feet.  The  vein  is  20  feet  wide.  As¬ 
says  have  not  yet  been  made,  but  drifting  will  be¬ 
gin  at  once.  The  Elling  &  Morris  foreclosure  sale 
auainst  the  company,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  5th  instant,  had  to  lie  postponed  on 
account  of  an  error  in  the  advertisement.  The 
amount  of  the  judgment  against  the  company  is 
$1.50,000.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  will  bid  in  the  property,  which  consists  of  13 
mining  claims,  several  mill  sites,  a  placer  claim, 
and  in  fact  all  the  realty  which  the  company 
bought  of  Elling  &  Morris  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
The  tunnel  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
time  to  tap  the  Keystone  and  Strawberry  veins  at 
a  depth  of  400  feet  is  now  in  300  feet,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  strike  the  keystone  vein  within 
the  next  and  the  strawberry  about  400  feet  further 
on.  The  tunnel  is  being  worked  under  contract 
by  the  Conners  Brothers.  The  rock  is  diorite,  of 
the  hardest  kind,  with  the  formation  lying  flat, 
making  advance  just  so  much  harder.  The  Grippe 
tunnel,  which  has  been  run  in  to  catch  the  Clipper 
vein,  is  at  pre^nt  .350  feet  long,  and  cross-cuttmg 
for  the  vein  will  soon  commence. 

MIS.SOULA  COUNTY. 

O.  R.  AND  N.  Company.— The  shaft  on  this 
property  has  been  sunk  300  feet  and  the  vein 
cross-cut  at  three  different  levels.  Several 
veins  of  gray  copper  ore,  whose  aggregate  thick¬ 
ness  IS  nine  feet,  have  been  exposed.  A  large 


amount  of  ore  is  said  to  be  in  sight,  assays  giving 
most  encouraging  results;  one  of  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  in  Missoula  County.  It  is  said  $17,000  has 
been  expended  in  development  work  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  nardly  shown  by  the  actual  work  done. 
Better  results  are  expected  from  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  under  the  presidency  of  General  George 
Eaton.  Five  carloads  of  ore  have  been  shipped 
to  Omaha  for  reduction  and  a  working  tunnel  is 
being  driven  to  the  ledge  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per 
month.  The  new  lunnel  will  afford  a  cheap  and 
economical  avenue  for  the  sloping  of  ore— the  cost 
of  mining  will  be  reduced  to  $2.75  per  ton.  Its 
proximity  to  the  railroad  is  another  important 
factor  in  the  development. 

silver  bow  county. 

During  the  past  week  Mr.  W.  S.  Hutchinson  has 
been  putting  his  smoke-destroying  apparatus  in 
some  of  the  calcining  furnaces  of  the  Parrot  smel¬ 
ter,  and  on  the  2M  arrangements  were  completed 
for  a  trial.  According  to  the  Butte  Miner.  Mr. 
Hutchinson’s  appliance  for  destroying  the  fumes 
consists  of  a  line  of  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  piping, 
one  efld  of  which  connects  with  the  boilers,  while 
the  other  end  leads  to  the  fire-box  side  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  where  six  holes  have  been  made  through  the 
wall  near  the  top.  Through  these  holes  small  jets 
of  steam  are  forced,  and  a  strong  draught  across 
the  fire-box  arch  and  over  the  burning  concen¬ 
trates  is  the  result.  Then,  it  is  claimed,  the  steam 
mingling  with  the  sulphur  fumes  accomplishes 
the  combustion  of  the  latter  and  carries  them 
through  the  stack  to  the  air  where  the  residue 
evaporates. 

It  will  take  several  days  yet  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  device,  but  the 
Parrot  people,  who  have  closely  watched  the  ex- 

eriment,  are  confident  that  success  will  crown 

is  efforts.  The  different  reports  that  reach  us  are 
most  complimentary  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  speak 
most  hopefully  of  the  future  abatement  of  this 
nuisance.  Butte  is  indeed  to  lie  congratulated  if 
these  reports  are  verified. 

Anaconda  Mining  Company.— The  following 
certificate  of  incorporation  of  this  company  has 
recently  been  filed  for  record  with  the  coun^ 
clerk  in  Butte:  VV’e,  the  undersigned.  William  (J. 
Gulliver  and  Allan  McCullough,  of  New  York 
City,  and  William  W.  Green,  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby,  pur¬ 
suant  to  and  in  comformity  with  the  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relating  to  corporations  for 
industrial  and  productive  purposes,  associate  our¬ 
selves  together  and  form  a  body  corporate  and  to 
that  end  we  do  certify  as  follows; 

First— The  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
“  The  Anaconda  Mining  Company.” 

Second — The  objects  for  which  said  company  is 
formed  are  to  carry  on  manufacturing,  mining, 
mechanical,  chemical  and  mercantile  business; 
the  milling,  reducing,  refining  and  treating  of 
ores  and  minerals;  to  acquire,  buy,  sell,  convey, 
lease,  improve,  mine,  work  and  develop  mines  and 
mineral  lands  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  cinnabar,  iron,  coal  and  metals  and  minerals 
of  any  description  whatever;  to  construct,  own, 
operate,  buy.  sell,  lease  and  use  smelting,  reduc¬ 
tion  and  refining  works  and  mills  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  reduction  of  ores  and  mi'"erals;  to  pur¬ 
chase,  hold,  develop,  improve,  lease,  use,  sell,  con¬ 
vey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  water  powers  and  the 
sites  thereof  and  land  necessary  or  useful  there¬ 
for  or  for  the  industries  and  habitations  arising 
or  growing  up  or  to  arise  or  grow  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  or  about  the  same;  to  construct 
and  operate  ditches,  canals,  dams  and  other 
means  of  conveying  and  utilizing  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  power,  transportation  and  o  her  useful 
purposes;  to  purchase,  hold,  lay  out,  plat,  de¬ 
velop,  lease,  sell,  deal  in,  convey  or  otherwise  use 
or  dispose  of  town  sites  or  towns  or  the  lots,  blocks, 
or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  lots,  blocks,  or  sub¬ 
divisions  in  any  town,  village,  or  city;  to  con¬ 
struct,  own,  operate,  buy  or  sell  roads,  tramways, 
and  other  means  of  conveyance  and  transportation; 
to  buy,  sell,  exchange  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  personal  property  and  real  estate,  and  to 
carry  on  any  other  nusiness  or  do  any  other  thing 
in  connection  with  the  objects  above  mentioned 
that  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  successfully 
accomplish  or  promote  said  objects. 

And  said  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  acquisition  of  property  shall  have 
power  to  execute  bonds,  debentures,  promissory 
notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  and  to 
secure  the  same  by  a  mortgage  or  pledge  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property  m  the  company,  real  or 
personal. 

Third — The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said 
company  shall  be  $12,5(X),(X)0. 

Fourth — The  number  of  shares  shall  be  500,0(X)  of 
the  par  value  of  $^  each. 

Fifth — The  term  of  existence  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  20  years  and  such  further  period  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law. 

Sixth— The  number  of  trustees  of  said  corpora¬ 
tion  is  five,  and  the  names  of  those  who  shall 
manage  the  concerns  of  said  corporation  for  the 
first  three  months  and  until  their  successors  are 
chosen  are  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  August  Belmont, 
Moses  Kirkpatrick,  William  H.  Dixon  and  Francis 
E.  Sargeant. 

Seventh— The  operations  of  said  company  are  to 
be  carried  on  and  it  is  to  have  its  prlijicipal  office 


for  the  transaction  of  business  at  Butte  City.  Sil- 
ber  Bow  County,  State  of  Montana;  and  a  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  company  may  be  carried  on 
without  the  State  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
company’s  business  may  reouire. 

In  witness  whereof  we  nave  hereunto  signed 
our  names  this  14th  day  of  January,  1891. 

[Signed)  William  C.  Gulliver, 

Allan  McCulloh, 
William  W.  Green. 

Signatures  were  acknowledged  on  January  14th, 
1891.  before  Rudolf  Dam,  a  notary  public  in  and 
for  Kings  County,  N.  Y.  Speculation  is  rife  as  to 
this  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  but 
i  nothing  beyond  conjecture  is  heard  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  transfer. 

Monitor.— Rumor  has  it  that  high-grade  copper 
ore  is  being  taken  from  this  claim,  south  of  the 
Harris-Lloyd .  So  far  the  vein  from  which  the  ore 
is  being  taken  is  not  large.  Two  ffiave  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  claim,  both  of  which  are  close  to¬ 
gether  and  carry  good  ore.  The  shaft  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  a  depth  of  4(X)  feet  is  attained.  This 
claim  is  located  lower  than  most  of  the  producers 
of  the  vicinity.  (Continued  good  results  will  prob¬ 
ably  encourage  more  persistent  prospecting  in  that 
neighborhood. 

NEVADA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

The  following  bullion  returns  for  the  year  1890 
havebeen  made  from  some  of  the  Tuscarora  group 
of  mines: 

Belle  Isle  Mining  Company.— There  was 
worked  985  tons  of  ore,  which  produced  $22,023.01. 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company.— There  was 
worked  *.372  tons  of  ore,  which  produced  $5  375.41  . 

North  Belle  Isle  Mining  Company.— There 
was  worked  •638*963  tons  of  ore,  which  produced 
$101,549.27. 

North  Commonwealth  Mining  Company.— 
There  was  918*147  tons  of  ore  worked,  which  pro¬ 
duced  $166,216.14. 

Navajo  Mining  Company. — Bullion  was  pro 
duced  as  follows; 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Bars,  20  to  30  inch . 119,643.01  $13,7.51.52  $32,394.53 

*249  cons  ore,  counted  as 

silver .  4,7.38.90  4,7.38.90 

Concentrates,  *701  tons .  2,677.6*2  2,677.62 


$12,643.01  $27,168.04  $.39,811.05 
(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

STOREY  COUNTY— COMSTOCK  LODE. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22. 

For  some  time  past  the  question  of  cheapening 
the  expenses  of  working  Comstock  ore  has  been 
agitated,  and  if  report  speaks  truly,  is  in  a  lair 
way  to  be  consummated.  For  some  months  past  a 
rebate  has  been  given  for  milling  certain  grades 
of  ore,  but  now  it  is  contemplated  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  royalty  paid  to  the  C'lustock  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany,  and  with  reduced  rates  for  transportation 
and  milling  ores  permit  the  working  of  the  large 
reserves  or  ore  contained  in  several  of  the  mines 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  handle  at 
a  profit. 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company.— The  pump¬ 
ing  operations  are  steadily  progressing.  The 
vertical  distance  from  the  1,^  level  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  84 
feet,  the  water  having  been  lowered  nine  feet  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  six  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
pumps  are  raising  fully  1,(X)0,000  gallons  of  water 
to  the  Sutro  tunnel  level  daily.  When  the  1,7(X) 
level  is  reached  a  stationary  Dow  pump,  to  be  run 
by  steam,  will  be  placed  in  position.  Below  that 
level  sinking  will  be  continued  by  means  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  until  the  2,200  level  is  reached,  when 
another  stationary  pump  will  be  placed  in  position 
and  driven  by  steam  power.  | 

Savage  Mining  Company.— The  suit  alluded 
to  last  week  as  about  to  be  instituted  by  M. 
W.  Fox  against  this  corporation  has  been  begun, 
the  complaint  having  been  filed  in  the 
Superior  Court  on  Monday.  In  addition  to  the 
particulars  given  a  week  ago  the  plaintiff  pre¬ 
fers  charges  of  frauduleut  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  H.  M.  Levy,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  M.  Hoeflech,  H. 
Zadig  and  E.  B  Holmes,  directors  of  the  comMny, 
and  of  combination  with  the  lessees  of  the  Rock 
Point  mill,  where  the  Savage  ore  is  crushed  and 
milled.  It  is  charged  that  the  directors  have  paid 
the  mill  the  exorbitant  price  of  $7  per  ton  for  mill¬ 
ing,  knowing  that  $3.50  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  the  work  and  knowing  that  some  mills 
are  compelled  to  use  steam  power  generated  from 
coal  costing  $9  per  ton,  which  charge  but  $4  per 
ton  for  milling,  while  the  Rock  Point  mill  uses 
water  power,  costing  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton  less  to 
crush  and  mill  ores  than  by  steam  power.  The 
prayer  of  the  complaint  is  that  the 
defendants  be  enjoined  from  extracting 
ores  from  the  Savage  mining  ground  and  from 
permitting  the  tailings  and  residues  milieu  at  the 
Rock  Point  mill  being  worked  over,  and  compell¬ 
ing  defendants  to  take  and  bold  all  such  tailings 
ana  ores  extracted  until  further  order  of  the 
court;  also,  for  an  order  compelling  defendants  to 
permit  plaintiff  and  an  expert  selected  by  him  to 
examine  s^id  tpipe  and  tailings  at  any  and  all 
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times  demanded  by  him.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  stinx  of  the  complaint  lies  in  the  tail  end,  and 
if  Mr.  Fox  wins  his  case  he  will  not  only  benefit 
the  other  shareholders  in  the  Savaxe  Company, 
but  will  do  a  service  to  all  Interested  in  the  honest 
and  economical  manaxement  of  Comstock  mines. 
For  further  information  concerninx  the  Comstock 
mill  rinxs,  see  former  numbers  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal, 

Seirra  Nevada  Mining  Company.— The  an¬ 
nual  meetinx  of  the  company  was  held  yesterday, 
there  beinx  a  very  larxe  percentage  of  the  stock 
represented.  Several  chanxes  were  made  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  followinx  being  elected  to 
serve  durinx  the  ensuinx  year:  C.  H.  Fish,  oresi 
dent;  C.  Ilirshfeld,  vice-president;  Herman  Zadic, 
A.  K.  P.  Harmon  and  R.  R.  Crayson.  E.  L.  Parker 
was  reappointed  secretary  and  A.  J.  McDonell 
was  appointed  superintendent  at  the  mine.  The 
financial  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that 
the  company  had  an  overdraft  at  the  Nevada 
Bank  of  ^,842.86.  The  work  done  in  the  mine  dur¬ 
inx  the  past  year  failed  to  reveal  any  ore  deposit  of 
value,  and  the  outlook,  accordinx  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  was  not  very  promisinx. 

During  the  week  ended  Saturday,  the  17th  inst., 
the  following  amount  of  Comstock  ore  was  milled 


(’on..  Cal.  and  Virginia, 

<  'hollar . 

.lustice . 

Overman . 

Savage .  — 

Yellow  Jacket . 


Tons. 
.1,380 
.  .527 


179 

363 

547 

240 


Assay 

Value. 

$13.10 

22.16 

22.23 

♦13.96 

16.00 

13.00 


♦  Car  sample. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Indian  Hill. — This  property,  which  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  old  Silver  Hill,  is  now  being  developed 
on  a  small  scale.  The  mine  has  been  opened  by 
three  shafts,  from  25  to  00  feet  in  depth,  and  con¬ 
siderable  rich  ore  worked  out  from  them,  above 
water  level,  which  is  35  feet  from  the  surface.  Be¬ 
low  this  the  ore  carries  galena,  pyrite  and  blende. 
The  vein  is  three  feet  in  width.  A  1,600-pound 
sample  of  the  ore  was  recently  shipped  to  the 
North  Carolina  Smelting  Works  at  Thomasville, 
and  assayed  £13.78  per  ton  in  gold  and  $2.38  in 
silver;  total,  $16,16.  If  the  exploration  work  now 
undertaken  in  the  property  is  successful,  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  erected  and  the  mine  worked  on  a 
moderate  scale. 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY, 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Baltimore  &  North  Carolina. — Capt.  Will 
iam  Lewis  reports  that  he  has  struck  better  ore 
in  this  mine,  and  is  now  able  to  run  five  stamps 
and  a  concentrator  regularly.  He  saves  about 
2,500  tons  of  concentrates  per  week,  shipping  them 
to  the  North  Carolina  Smelting  Company  at 
Thomasville.  The  concentrates  assay  from  $M  to 
$60  per  ton.  Milling  was  commenced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year. 

OHIO. 

Negotiations  are  said  to  have  been  about  con¬ 
cluded  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will 
acquire  all  the  property  of  C.  C.  Harris,  one  of  the 
largest  individual  producers  in  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  oil  fields.  Wells  are  being  gauged  and  the 
titles  and  leases  are  being  signed.  The  amount  of 
the  sale  it  is  estimated  will  reach  about  $1,750,000. 

Hatta  Mining  Company.— The  hoist  on  this 
property  has  just  been  completed  and  the  shaft 
straightened  so  that  sinking  can  be  continued. 
The  shaft  is  down  320  feet.  Ore  taken  from  the 
270-foot  level,  in  stoping,  assayed  from  $80  to  $160, 
and  stoping  is  now  to  be  commenced  on  the  300- 
foot  level.  There  are  ten  men  employed  in  the 
mine.  Mr.  Holland,  the  superintendent,  estimates 
that  there  are  five  to  six  tons  of  low  grade  ore  on 
the  dump  that  will  average  $29. 

North  Star  and  Salisbury  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.— A  two-foot  vein  of  50-ounce  ore  is  reported 
to  have  been  struck  in  the  south  cross-cut  from 
the  150-foot  level.  This  property  is  owned  by  a 
company,  of  which  Marcus  Daly,  James  A.  Murray, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Mussigbrod  and  George  Tong  are  the 
heaviest  shareholders,  and  up  to  a  few  months 
ago  nearly  $10,000  had  been  s|^nt  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  ore  in  paying  quantities.  After  sinking 
the  shaft  260  feet  the  property  was  abandoned. 
Mr.  Daly  found  the  water  good  enough  for  use  at 
the  Anauionda  mines  and  started  the  pumps  at 
his  own  expense.  A  few  weeks  later  the  water 
had  been  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  work 
could  be  conveniently  prosecuted  in  the  south 
l-50-foc)t  cross-cut.  Believing  that  a  body  of  good 
ore  existed  somewhere  close  to  the  shaft,  several 
members  of  the  company  started  prospecting 
anew  with  results  as  given  above. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

News  reaches  us  from  Columbus  that  the  natural 
gas  companies  have  recently  refused  to  supply 
private  consumers  after  citizens  had  gone  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  putting  in  the  necessary  fixtures 
m  their  residences  and  business  houses.  Cards 
were  sent  to  all  consumers  asking  if  they  would 
ajgree  to  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  thousand.  The 
Council  was  asked  to  permit  a  cnarge  of  25  cents 
per  thousand  for  the  next  two-years,  and  finally  it 
claimed  that  the  pressure  had  so  far  decreased 


as  to  render  it  necessary  to  turn  off  the  gas.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  has  authorized  an  expert 
to  examine  the  wells  and  mains  with  a  view  of 
officially  learning  the  facts,  as  it  is  believed  that 
an  abundance  of  gas  would  follow  the  increase  in 
price.  The  city  attorney  was  also  requested  to  re 
port  if  the  company,  having  failed  to  carry  out  its 
contracts,  had  not  forfeiteii  its  charter.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Schuler,  of  Crawford  County,  claims  to 
be  in  possession  of  information  which  leads  him 
tojbelieve  that  a  natura1-gas|tru3t  has  been  formed 
in  Ohio  and  the  present  controversy  is  merely  to 
serve  as  a  test  case.  If  successful  in  securing  the 
consent  of  the  Council  to  advance  prices  other 
cities  are  to  fare  in  a  similar  manner.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  regulate  city 
councils  and  prevent  any  (leal  in  this  direction  is 
spoken  of. 

The  coal  operators  who  gathered  at  Columbus, 
on  the  28th  inst.  to  consider  the  demands  of  the 
miners  made  at  their  meeting  recently,  decided 
the  demands  could  not  be  granted. 

OREGON. 

MARION  COUNTY. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  named  Miller,  who  has  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Hubbard,  near  Salem,  no¬ 
ticed  oil  in  the  water  in  marshy  places  on  his 
farm.  It  is  now  reported  that  Vancouver  capital¬ 
ists  are  preparing  to  develop  the  find,  and  recent¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  lease  of  a  good  many 
acres  in  that  neighborhood.  An  incorporated 
company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  has 
been  formed.  The  duration  of  the  leases  is  said 
to  be  30  years,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  output 
of  oil  being  part  of  the  consideration,  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Vancouver  and  a  member  of  the  Washington 
legislature,  is  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  the 
company,  which  agrees  to  subscribe  for  four-fifths 
of  the  stock  if  the  remainder  is  taken  by  Hubbard 
people. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

[By  Telegraph. \ 

Jan.  28. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Compani. —There  was  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  Mammoth  mine  belonging 
to  this  company  yesterday,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  130  lives.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is 
still  unknown.  The  mine  has  been  hitherto  free 
from  gas,  and  no  safety  lamps  were  used.  It 
was  inspected  on  the  16th  inst.  and  its  condition 
marked  “fair.”  The  work  of  recovering  the  bodies 
is  now  in  progress,  and  many  have  been  buried.  A 
relief  fund  for  the  families  of  the  dead  miners  has 
been  started  in  Pittsburg.  The  output  of  the 
Mammoth  mine  was  about  60  cars  per  day.  The 
mine  is  uninjured  and  work  will  be  resumed  when 
the  debris  is  removed. 

OIL. 

A  meeting  of  independent  oil  refiners  and  pro¬ 
ducers  was  held  in  Oil  City  last  week.  C.  B. 
Mathews,  of  Buffalo,  presided.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1891 :  President,  John 
Teagle,  Cleveland  ;  vice-president,  C.  D.  Ramage, 
Reno,  Pa.;  secretary,  C.  D.  Chamberlain,  Ohio; 
treasurer,  D.  E.  Byles.  Oil  City ;  executive,  trans 
portation  and  financial  committees  were  appointed, 
and  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  to 
give  all  fines  and  penalties  for  violations  to  the  in¬ 
formant  was  passed.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  in  favor  of  corporation  with  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  all  other  organizations  in  favor  of 
government  supervision  or  ownership  of  railways. 

It  is  reported  that  S.  W.  Harley,  the  well-known 
oil  operator,  has  sold  his  lease  of  33  acres  on  the 
Whitesell  farm  for  $16,000  to  J.  A.  Waterhouse 
and  L.  N.  Hooker,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  The  farm 
near  Wildwood  is  located  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  field  and  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  Bowman  gaser.  Rigs  are  now  going  up  on 
the  lease. 

*  UTAH. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Daly'  Mining  Company.— The  new  shaft  is 
down  about  75  feet,  and  work  is  being  pushed. 
The  grading  for  the  new  hoisting  works,  which 
will  be  built  over  the  present  temporary  building, 
is  completed.  The  boilers  are  in  position  and  the 
foundation  for  the  engine  laid.  The  machinery  is 
being  overhauled  at  the  Ontario  shops,  and  is  al¬ 
most  ready  for  use. 


lea,  vice-president,  and  H.  M.  White,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  secretary.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,600; 
a  Bessemer  iron  furnace  and  steel  plant,  a  100- 
ton  charcoal  furnace,  acid  works  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  already  projected.  Inducements  will  be 
offered  to  any  companies  contemplating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  manufactories. 

WASHINGTON. 

STEVENS  COUNTY, 

Capital.— This  iron  mine  was  formerly  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Alexander,  who  located  it  in  the  Spring  of 
1890.  At  the  time  of  transfer,  a  few  months  ago, 
to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Day,  of  Valley  Station,  and 
W,  R.  Rust,  of  the  Tacoma  Smelting  and  Reduction 
Company,  development  work  consisted  of  a  25-foot 
incline,  from  which  probably  40  tons  of  ore  hatl 
been  taken.  Since  the  transfer  the  lea(i  has  been 
tapped  at  a  point  300  feet  south.  The  ledge  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  is  traceable  for  4,500  feet.  The  vein  of 
limonite  is  from  7  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
said  to  carry  an  average  of  about  60%  iron  excess, 
from  15%  to  20%  lime,  a  small  percentage  each  of 
manganese  and  phosphorus.and  is  valuable  for  flux¬ 
ing  purposes  as  well  as  for  tne  manufacture  of  a  fine 
quality  of  pig  iron.  Fiom  the  upper  workings  of 
tne  mine  there  is  an  overchute  156  feet  in  length 
to  convey  the  ore  from  the  bin  to  the  wagon  road 
below,  tt  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  ship 
from  10  to  20  tons  of  ore  per  day  over  the  Spokane 
Falls  &  Northern. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Davis  have  leased  Mr.  Rust's 
interests  in  the  mine,  and  have  contracted  to  fur¬ 
nish  1,000  tons  of  ore  for  fluxing  purposes  to  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

WISCONSIN. 

GOGEBIC  RANGE. 

IRON. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

Hurley,  Jan.  26. 

Pence  Mining  Company. — A  fine  deposit  of 
hard  blue  Bessemer  ore  has  been  discovered  on  the 
west  end  of  this  company’s  property.  The  extent 
of  the  new  find  will  probably  be  known  in  a  few 
weeks.  This  lens  was  opened  up  in  the  new  shaft, 
380  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  onlv  cross-cut 
so  far  driven,  shows  16  feet  of  ore,  anci  is  still  in 
ore.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  showings  made  in 
the  Wisconsin  end  of  the  range. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Allen  Mining  Company— News  reaches  us 
from  Black  River  Falls  that  this  company  has 
contracted  to  deliver  1,(X)0  tons  of  iron  ore  to  the 
York  Iron  Company’s  furnace.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  will  pay 
$2.90  per  ton,  delivered  at  their  lumace,  on  all 
ore  that  assays  58  per  cent,  iron  and  not  more  than 
20  per  cent,  silica.  Ore  that  will  assay  59  per 
cent,  will  bring  $3  per  ton;  60  per  cent.,  $3.10,  and 
so  on.  Gogebic  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace  is 
said  to  cost  $4.06  a  ton,  but  the  ore  taken  from 
that  range  assays  about  65  per  cent.  The  ore  from 
the  Allen  mines  which  are  located  is  a  brown 
hematite.  This  shipment,  if  satisfactory,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  mining  circles 
in  that  vicinity  about  six  miles  east  of  Black 
River  Falls,  and  active  operations  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  immediately  commenced. 

WYOMING. 

CROOK  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Dkadwood,  D.  T.,  Jan.  22. 

Black  Hills,  Wyoming  &  Chicago  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  in  Dead  wood  on  the  2lst  inst ,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  F.  M,  Barret,  president; 
A.  Fox,  vice-president;  John  R.  Wilson,  treas¬ 
urer;  C.  M.  Harding,  secretary.  The  properties  of 
this  company  are  located  on  Hay  Creek,  Crook 
County,  close’ to  the  South  Dakota  line,  and  only 
about  40  miles  from  Deadwood.  The  properties 
have  a  fine  vein  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  lying 
under  a  strong,  hard  sand  stone  capping.  The 
claims  are  ail  contiguous.  Their  development  was 
commenced  in  1876  or  1877,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  has  been  done  within  the  past  three 
vears.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  railroad  now 
building,  and  only  about  15  miles  distant,  mining 
will  be  begun  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  coal  is 
said  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  New 
Castle  coal,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  by 
numerous  tests.  .  It  has  been  in  domestic  use  in 
this  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years. 


TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Calumet  &  Muscatine  Mining  Company.— 
This  company  is  prospecting  its  property  at  ytock- 
ton  by  means  of  diamond  drills.  It  is  intended  to 
prospect  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by 
drilling  ten  or  twelve  holes  to  a  deptn  of  250  to 
450  feet  each.  The  drills  used  are  1^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  have  a  core  Ij^i  inches.  So  far  four 
holes  have  been  bored  to  depths  varying  ofrm  175 
to  ^5  feet. 

VIRGINIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

BUCKINGHAM  (  OUNTY. 

The  Rosney  Iron  and  Lumber  Company, 
Limited.— This  company  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  ne  w  town 
to  be  known  as  Rosney,  in  Buckingham 
County,  Its  ofiBcers  are:  F.  T.  Shaw, 
of  Westminster,  Md.,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Billings- 


FOBEION  MININa  NEWS- 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  province  of  Albertaj  on  the  east  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Columbia,  promises 
enormous  mineral  wealth,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Dru^,  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Topographical  Survey.  In  this  region  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  IS  reported  in  seams  20  to  50  feet  thick  ; 
copper  ore  28%  fine,  silver,  lead  and  gold  have  been 
discovered.  Evidence  also  goes  to  show  that  petro¬ 
leum  fields  underlie  the  plains  of  Alberta,  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas  is  there  already  utilized  in  a  limited  de¬ 
gree. 

GERMANY. 

According  to  an  official  notification,  the  farmer 
Heinrich  Dethmaim,  in  Meldorf,  Holstein,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  permissiOQ  to  work  a  deposit  of  lignite 
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coTerJnK  2,128,800  square  meters  in  the  district  of 
Kuden. 

MEXICO. 

Twenty  German  miners  from  New  York  and  fif¬ 
teen  Americans  from  Alabama  arrived  recently ! 
at  Hondo,  Mexico,  where  they  have  been  engaged 
to  work  in  the  coal  pits  of  the  Alamo  and  Coahuila 
companies.  The  excellent  coal  and  coke  produced 
by  tnese  companies,  says  El  ifinem  Jaexiyano,  are 
in  constantly  increasing  demand  throughout 
northern  Mexico,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
secure  a  suflicient  force  of  labor. 

JALISCO. 

La  Luz.— The  La  Luz  silver  mines,  owned  by  a 
London  company,  are  situated  in  the  Hostotips- 
quillo  district.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hilton,  the  new  mana¬ 
ger,  has  lately  telegraphed  to  the  company  that 
la^e  ore  bodies  have  been  discovered  in  the  San 
Mi^el  mine  and  that  be  advises  the  erection  of  a 
mill  to  treat  this  ore.  There  is,  however,  a  plant 
already  at  the  mine  and  some  supplementary  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  wav,  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
farther  expen  se  will  be  incurred  until  some  posi¬ 
tive  results  aie  seen.  Mr.  James  Pill  has  been 
recently  appointed  consulting  engineer  and  will 
advise  with  the  manager  as  to  the  best  methods 
that  should  be  adopted  to  extract  and  econom¬ 
ically  treat  the  ore.  The  ore  at  the  San  Miguel 
mine  is  reported  to  assay  75  ounces  of  silver  a  nd 
nearly  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Atlantic  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  14  of 
tfl  per  share,  IMO.UOO,  payable  February  16th  at  the 
oflSce  of  the  comiiany,  No.  76  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City.  Transfer  books  close  February  6th 
and  reopen  February  17. 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  coupon  No. 
22,  due  February  1st,  on  the  bonds  of  this  company 
will  be  paid  on  February  2d  at  the  office  of  the 
company.  No.  15  Broad  street.  New  York  City. 

Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company,  dividend 
No.  73,  of  50  cents  per  share,  $200,000,  payable 
February  10th,  at  the  oflice  of  the  company, 
Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Little  Rule  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  11,  of 
2  cents  per  share,  810,000,  payable  January  29th  at 
the  office  of  the  company.  No.  1624  Curtis  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Sloss  Iron  and  Steel  Company  coupons,  due 
February  1st  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this 
company,  will  be  paid  on  and  after  February  2d 
at  the  office  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  New  York  City. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company, 
coupons  due  February  1st  on  the  “South  Pitts¬ 
burg  ”  bonds  of  this  company  will  be  paid  on  and 
after  February  2d  at  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 
New  Y’ork  City. 

The  Bi-Metallic  Mining  Company  of  Montana 
has  declared  its  monthly  dividend  of  35c.  per  share. 
Total  dividends  declared  to  date,  $340,000. 

.nEETl.NO!>. 

Bates-Uuuter  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
Morrison  &  Kohn,  Clayton  Block,  Denver,  Colo., 
February  10th,  at  4  p.  m. 

May-Mazeppa  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  at  Room  7,  News  Block,  Denver,  Colo., 
February  27th,  at  4  p.  M. 

.aSSEiiSJnENTM. 


Company. 

No. 

When 

levied. 

DTnq’t 

in 

office. 

Day  of 
Sale. 

Amn’t 

per 

share. 

Adelaide  Uop,.  Nev. 

Alliance,  Utah . 

Brunswick,  Con., 

2 

Dec. 

27 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  18' 

.06 

11 

Jan. 

5 

Feb.  7 

Mar.  2j 

.10 

Cal  . 

1 

Jan. 

8 

Feb.  10 

Mar.  6: 

.02 

Con.  Imperial.  Nev.. 

30 

Dec.  13 

Jan.  13 

Fe’o.  9, 

05 

Del  Monte,  <  al . 

4 

Jan. 

5 

Feb.  9 

Mar.  3! 

.20 

Exchequer,  'Nev . 

Dec.  11 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  5' 

.25 

Hale  4e  Nor.,  Nev. . . 
Head  Center  Con., 

97 

Jan. 

7  E’ch.  11 

Mar.  4' 

1 

.50 

Ariz . 

5 

iDec. 

12  Jan.  15 

Feb.  6' 

.03 

Iron  Hill.  8.  Dak.... 

19 

Jan. 

9  Feb.  11 

Feb.  28: 

.03 

Ken  tuck,  Nev . 

Dec. 

v9Feb.  3 

Feb.  25, 

.35 

Locomotive,  N ev. . . . 

Dec. 

!• 

Jan.  22 

Feb  10, 

.05 

Lone  Star  Con.  Cal . 
N.  Gould  &  Curry. 

2 

Dec. 

29  Feb.  7 

Mar.  2| 

.00% 

Nev . 

12  Jan. 

10  Feb.  11  Feb.  28 

.20 

Potosi.  Nev . 

'  35  Dec. 

16  Jan,  20  Feb.  10' 

.50 

Riverside,  Cal  — 

1  Dec. 

11  Jan.  1?  Feb.  2i 

.10 

Sierra  Nev.,  X’fe®'  . . . 

98  Jan. 

2  Feb.  5  Feb.  24 

.30 

Utah  Con..  Nev . 

11^  Dec. 

9^  Jan.  19  Feb  9! 

.25 

MINING  STOCKS. 


For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Sut  Lake  City,  San  Franciscn  Baltimore.  Den¬ 
ver.  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis.  St.  Lou>s.  Pittsburg, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  London  and  Paiis,  see  pages  159 
and  IbO. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  30. 

The  stock  market  presents  a  condition  for  this 
week’s  report  similar  to  that  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  three  months.  The  sales  for  the  week  ag¬ 
gregate  37,550  shares,  as  against  38,937  shares  for 
the  week  preceding.  Of  this  number  the  dividend¬ 
paying  stocks  sold  to  the  number  of  10,055  shares. 
The  market  during  the  past  week  has  been  specu¬ 
lative  in  its  tendency,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
weeks  past.  The  tendency  of  holders  to  realize  on 


small  lots  of  stock  has  been  one  of  the  features  in  I 
the  week’s  transactioi  s.  It  is  the  general  belief 
that  this  is  through  a  desire  to  obtain  a  lit  tie  money 
rather  than  through  any  fear  that  the  market  will 
go  much  lower.  'The  tradings  during  the  week 
were  chiefly  in  Comstock?, the  prices,  as  a  rule,  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  fairly  well  and  in  some  cases  show¬ 
ing  quite  a  marked  advance.  Of  the  other  stocks 
there  is  no  marked  change  to  report. 

The  Augusta  Mining  and  Investment  Company 
has  made  application  for  listing  its  shores  at  the 
Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange.  In  the  I 
statement  accompanying  the  application  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  are  set  forth  :  The  company  was  in- 1 
corpwrated  April  12th,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying,  leasing,  bolding,  developing,  improving 
and  disposing  of  real  estate  and  other  property. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $2,500,000  in  100,000  shares 
of  $25  each. 

The  actual  capital  is  $1,250,000,  in  50,000  shares  of 
$25  each,  full  paid  aqd  non-assessable.  There  is 
in  the  treasury  $92,d00  in  stock  and  $58,000  in 
bonds.  The  principal  office  is  at  Staunton,  V’a. 
The  transfer  office  160  Broadw’ay,  Geo.  A.  Post, 
secretary.  The  certificates  are  registered  by  the 
Manhattan  Trust  Company.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  are  C.  A.  Avery,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  ;  John  Paulson,  vice  president ;  G.  A.  Post, 
secretary.  Directors:  Alex.  Matland,  Andrevi; S. 
Upson,  Frank  Fitch,  Nat.  D.  Moore.  Nat.  Hibbert, 
C.  A.  Avery  and  John  Paulson.  This  company  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  and 
not  for  speculation.  The  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  is  in  possession  of  full  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  its  property,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  etc.,  etc.,  which  it  will  give  its 
readers  at  an  early  date. 

Of  the  Comstocks,  Consolidated  California  & 
Virginia  is  to  be  credited  with  sales  of  500  shares 
in  two  lots,  at  $4,  an  advance  of  lOctnfsover 
last  week’s  closing  price.  Crown  Poiiu  opened  at 
$1.80,  the  closing  price  of  last  week,  and  rose  to 
$1.90  on  Thursday  on  light  sales.  Gould  &  Curry 
lest  10  cents  during  the  week  on  one  sale,  whic  h 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  at  $2.50.  Ophir  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  $3.25.  an  advance  of  25  cents  over 
last  week’s  price.  Savage  experienced  one  sale  at 
$2.25,  a  drop  of  five  cents.  Sierra  Nevada 
made  a  marked  climb;  100  shares  were 
called  out  on  EYiday  at  $2  20,  an  increase 
of  40c.  over  last  week’s  closing  price.  Yellow 
Jacket  opened  the  week  on  Monday  at  $2.30,  a 
drop  of  20c.,  rising  to  $2.35  on  Wednesday,  and 
closing  to-day  at  $2.60  on  very  moderate  sales. 
Alta  was  quite  active  during  the  week,  opening  at 
70c.,  declining  on  Tuesday  to  65c.,  and  closing 
strong  to-day  at  80c.  Best  &  Belcher  opened  and 
closed  the  week  at  $2.6,5.  a  drop  of  5c.  below  the 
closing  price  of  last  week.  Chollar  ruled  during 
the  week  at  $2.20  on  light  sales.  This  is  a  loss  of 
.30c.  Comstock  Tunnel  surprised  its  holders  on 
Thursday  by  selling  at  16c.,  a  gain  of  Ic.  over  the 
price  which  has  ruled  for  several  weeks ;  3..500 
shares  were  traded  in.  Mexi<-an  opened  the  week 
at  $2.40,  a  drop  of  30c.,  rose  steadily  on  light  sales, 
with  closing  price  at  $2.75.  Occidental  ruled 
steady  at  80c.,  a  rise  of  10c.  over  last  week’s  clos¬ 
ing  price.  Potosi  was  traded  in  to  the  extent  of 
100  shares,  quotations  being  made  at  $5.  Scorpion 
sold  200  shares  at  35c.,  and  Seg.  Belcher  100  shares 
at  $1.40.  Union  Consolidated  experienced  one 
sale  on  Friday,  at  $2  3.5,  a  gain  of  55c.  over 
the  closing  price  on  the  22d.  Utah  opened  the 
week  at  83c.  on  moderate  sales,  dropped  and  closed 
at  85c.,  last  week's  price. 

Of  the  Tuscaroras  North  Belle  Isle  opened  at 
50c.,  declined  andclosing  at  40c.,  a  loss  of  5c.;  the 
sales  were  very  moderate. 

There  was  quite  a  little  activity  in  the  Amadors 
stocks  this  week.  Amador  opened  at  6c.  on  Mon¬ 
day  declining  on  the  same  day  to  4c.  with  sales’  of 
800  shares.  Astoria  alternated  between  4c.  and 
5c.  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  closing  at 
the  latter  figure  on  Thursday  on  sales  of  4,400 
shares.  Belmont  was  steady  during  the  week  at 
31c.  It  is  quite  evident  that  those  most  interested 
in  this  stock  have  made  up  their  mind  that  this 

Srice  is  not  to  be  cut;  1,800  shares  changed  hands. 

[iddle  Bar  enjoyed  its  customary  activity.  It 
opened  at  5c.  rose  to  8c.  on  Tuesday,  declining  to 
and  closing  at  4c.  on  Thursday;  5,700  shares 
changed  hands. 

The  Bodie stocks,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
quite  active.  Bodie  Consolidated  ruled  at  95c.,  a 
gain  of  5c.  over  last  week’s  quotations.  Bulwer 
experienced  one  sale  of  200  shares  at  25c.,  last 
week’s  ruling  price.  Standard  opened  the  week 
at  $1.4.5,  a  decline  of  35c.,  and  closed  at  $1.40. 

Brunswick  opened  the  week  at  10c.,  a  gain  of  2c. 
over  last  week’s  ruling  price,  at  which  dgure  it 
closed  on  Tuesday.  Sales  amounted  to  3,500 
shares. 

Plymouth  Consolidated  sold  at  $2  on  Monday, 
at  which  price  it  ruled  until  Friday,  when  it  rose 
to  and  closed  at  $2.50  on  sales  of  720  shares.  It  is 
said  that  this  increase  was  caused  by  the  reported 
improvement  of  the  nature  of  the  company’s  de¬ 
posit. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks,  Phoenix  Lead  enjoyed 
one  sale  on  Tuesday  of  110  shares  at  13c.  Dunkin 
was  in  the  market  for  the  first  time  in  several 
weeks;  100  shares  sold  at  65c.  Freeland  opened  at 
18c..  but  declined  to  13c.  on  the  same  day;  it  ad¬ 
vanced  and  closed  at  18c.;  on  E'riday  the  sales 
aihounted  to  3,400  shares.  Little  Chiet  sold  at  35 
and  34c„  the  latter  being  the  closing  price. 


The  copper  stocks  were  in  the  market  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent.  Quotations  were  all  lower  than  those 
last  week.  Atlantic  sold  50  shares  at  $14.13  as 
against  $15.38;  Calumet  &  Hecla  sold  25  shares  at 
$247.50  and  $2%  63,  a  decline  of  about  $1  over  lasc 
week’s  quotations.  Franklin  sold  40  shares  at 
$16.25  as  against  $17.13;  Kearsarge  was  in  the 
market  to  the  extent  of  $11  38.  Osceola  sold  20 
shares  at  $45.50,  Tamarack  20  ac  $146.13.  Boston 
&  Montana  sold  on  Saturday  at  $41.25,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  $39.50;  70  shares  changed  hands. 

Home  take  was  quoted  to-day  for  the  first  time 
in  some  weeks;  30  shares  changed  bands  at  $9. 
Caledonia  ruled  at  55c.,  last  week’s  closing  price. 
Deadwood  sold  100  shares  at  75c.  on  Monday. 

Horn  Silver  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
^asmodic  state  in  which  it  was  thrown  on  last 
'Thursday.  It  opened  on  Monday  at  $2.^,  rose 
and  closed  to  day  at  $3,  the  ruling  price  before  the 
bears  got  in  their  work.  The  stock  was  brought 
out  in  a  small  lot  to  the  extent  of  1,250  shares. 

Silver  King  sold  200  shares  at  20c. 

Silver  Mining  and  Smelting  of  New  Mexico  sold 
350  -shares  at  $1.50. 

El  Cristo  opened  the  week  at  52c.,  declining 
to  and  closing  at  50c.  on  very  light  sales. 

Kingston  &  Pembroke  appeared  in  the  market 
oil  Saturday;  500  shares  changed  hands  at  .50c. 

Pheenix  of  Arizona  ruled  steady  during  the 
week  at  64c.,  the  ruling  price  of  last  week. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  for  copper  shares  continues  dull  and 
inactive,  with  a  slightly  downward  tendency,  al¬ 
though  prices  have  not  materially  changed.  There 
is  very  little  disposition  at  present  to  speculate 
and  transactions  are  confined  largely  to  the  divi¬ 
dend  paying  list,  or  those  likely  to  become  so  in 
the  near  future.  Santa  E’e  is  perhaps  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  a.s  the  reports  from  that  mine  indicate 
an  improvement  in  its  prospects.  'There  has  been 
a  good  buying  demand  for  the  stock,  which  has 
carried  it  up  from  47>^c.  to  62>^c,,  at  which  price  it 
seems  to  find  ready  sale. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  sold  in  small  lots  at  $250,  the 
same  price  as  last  week. 

Boston  &  Montana  .sold  this  week  at  $39  divi¬ 
dend  ofT.  but  has  more  than  recovered  the  dividend, 
and  sold  to-day  at  $40.50.  Quincy  sold  up  to  $105 
and  reacted  to  $100,  with  later  sales  at  $104. 

The  sale  of  the  Pewabic  mine  to  parties  favor¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Quincy  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  advance.  Tamarack  declined  to  $140, 
but  recovered  and  sold  to-day  at  $145.  Osceola  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $‘34  to  $35  on  moderate  sales,  selling 
at  the  latter  price  to-day.  EYanklin  declined  from 
$18%  to  #16.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  stockholders  at  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  purchase  the  Pewabic  prop¬ 
erty,  which  ha.s  caused  some  selling  of  the 
stock,  hence  the  decline.  Time  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  their  action  in  the  premises. 
Atlantic  declined  from  $15  to  $14.  A  dividend  of 
$1  per  share  was  declared  at  the  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  yesterday, being  the  same  amount  as  paid  in 
August  last.  'There  was  a  Utile  firmer  feeling  on 
Butte  and  Boston,  which  advanced  from  $14?^  to 
$1.5.  Centennial  has  ruled  very  dull  and  declined 
from  $16  to  *15%,  with  later  recovery  to  $15%. 
Kearsarge  has  been  neglected  during  the  past 
week,  and  on  very  small  sales  advanced  from  $10% 
to  $11%.  Allouez  is  very  firm  at  $2.  All  the  stock 
offered  at  that  price  is  taken  and  a  sale  of  200 
shares  to-day  brought  one-sixteenth  better.  Na¬ 
tional  has  been  heavy,  declining  from  $3%  to  $3, 
Huron  sold  at  $3%.  Bonanza  sold  up  to 
60c,  to  day,  a  gain  of  10c.  per  share. 
Lake  Superior  rights  sold  at  $4  and  $5.  Silver 
Stocks — The  reported  rich  find  in  the  Catalpa  mine 
has  created  quite  a  demand  for  the  stock,  which 
advanced  in  price  from  30c.  to  42%c.  Crescent, 
its  near  neighbor,  sold  at  15c.  Dunkin  dull,  with 
sales  at  65c.  Breece  declined  to  35c.  3  p.  M.— Since 
the  noon  hour  the  market  has  improved  both  in 
activity  and  prices,  Boston  &  Montana  advanced 
to  $41%,  on  sales  of  about  500  shares,  closing  at 
$41%.  Atlantic  sold  up  to  $15,  EYanklin  to  $17, 
and  O.sceola  to  $36.  Qu’ncy  sold  at  $105,  but  closed 
at  $103.  The  tone  of  the  whole  list  was  decidedly 
better. 

By  Telegraph. — Tamarack,  $145;  Franklin.  $17%; 
Osceola,  $36;  Centennial,  $16%;  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana,  $41%;  Kearsarge,  $12%;  National,  $3;  Atlan¬ 
tic,  $16. 

Nt.  liouls.  Jau.  28. 

(E'rom  our  Special  Correspoudept.) 

St.  Louis  has  a  better  showing  this  week. 
Many  stocks  were  traded,  which  tor  some  time 
h  ive  been  dead  on  the  market.  Granite  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Bimetallic  were  both  active.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  week  26  shares  of  Granite  Mountain 
sold  for  $43.50.  A  day  later|10 shares  sold  for  $42,  and 
toward  the  end  of  tne  week  over  a  hundred  shares 
were  sold  at  $42.50.  Total  amount  of  sales  for  the 
W(  ek  was  ^1  shares.  Market  closed  strong  at 
$42.50.  The  regular  shipment  of  the  mine  amounted 
to  45  bars,  containing  59,850  ounces  of  silver  and 
110  ounces  of  gold. 

Bimetallic  opened  at  $33  and  closed  at  $34;  60 
shares  sold. 

A  new  stock  to  be  listed  was  that  of  the  Four 
Mile  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  The  mine  is 
situated  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  and  produces 
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;;o)d,  silver  and  lead.  The  capital  amounts  to 
|;300.000:  100,000  shares  in  the  treasury  and  with 
300,000  shares  outstanding. 

It  started  out  well  on  call  with  a  bid  of  25c 
Total  number  of  shares  sold  this  week,  3,500. 
Present  quotation  on  stock,  23^c. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Gold  King  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  was  enected  this  week.  The  company  was 
reorganized  as  the  Gold  King  Consoiidated,  with 
a  capital  of  ^3,^,000.  The  oflBcers  of  the  new 
company  are  :  James  Campbell,  president:  J.  G. 
Kelly,  secretary;  Jos.  Gameau,  C.  Nunn,  George 
Leighton,  and  J.  G.  Chapman,  directors.  The 
stockholders  in  the  old  company  will  be  allowed 
to  exchange  their  old  stock  for  an  equal  amount 
in  the  new  company.  All  stockholders  will  be 
obliged  to ’pay  an  assessment  of  60c.  per  share. 
Tbe  company  still  holds  a  12  months’  lease  on  the 
property.  With  the  reorganization  the  stock  ad¬ 
vanced  10c.  on  call,  and  with  an  opening  of  10c. 
is  now  quoted  at  20t5.  At  the  first  of  the  week  it 
was  as  low  as  9c.,  and  just  after  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  quoted  as  high  as  22LjC.  Sales,  11,0IX) 
shares.  . 

President  Culver,  of  the  Mickey  Breen,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  Loudon  trip.  As  yet  the  English 
capitalists  have  not  bought  the  mine.  Tbe  option 
has  lieen  extended  to  March  1st,  1H91.  They  made 
a  bid  on  the  property,  but  it  was  altogether  too 
low.  This  news  has  but  small  effect  on  tbe  stock 
and  it  is  still  quoted  at  ^5c.  At  one  time  it  was  as 
high  as  92>^c..|  but  idid  not  stay  there  long. 
.3,400  shares  were  sold  this  week. 

Twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  shares  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Silver  were  sold  this  week,  though  the  stock, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  declined  several  points. 
Opening  at  10c.,  it  rose  to  12c.,  but  by  this  date  is 
bid  at  7Kc. 

Hope  was  little  traded  in,  though  the  stock 
managed  to  go  up  20c.,  and  is  now  quoted  at 
$2.15.  Tbe  officers  for  the  year  1891  are:  J.  C. 
Porter,  president;  Luther  H  Conn,  vice-president; 
G.  A.  Angst,  treasurer:  Chas.  Cuno,  secretary; 
Augiist  Shepleigh,  J.  C.  Block,  L.  H.  Conn,  Wilbur 
F.  Beale,  and  H.  B.  Louderman,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Elizabeth  opened  at  $2.35  and  advanced  to  $2.60, 
but  has  since  suffered  a  reaction  of  2}<c.;  7,200 
shares  changed  bands  during  the  week.'  It  was 
reported  that  a  strike  bad  been  made,  and  it  was 
much  on  this  account  that  tbe  stock  had  a  boom, 
several  sales  being  made  at  $2.67K,  .seller  .30  days, 
but  the  report  was  not  confirmed. 

Tourtelotte,  a  stock  which  has  been  neglected 
for  some  time,  was  revived  and  sold  at  •02c.  Sales 
amounted  to  12.600  shares. 

Montrose  had  a  sale  of  800  shares.  The  market 
opened  at  60c.,  fell  to  .55c.  and  closed  at  .tOWc. 

Silver  Age  fell  off'  lOc.  during  the  week,  and  is 
now  bid  at  $1.50.  Only  a  slight  demand  for  tbe 
stock;  total  sales,  500  snares. 

Yuma  bad  a  call  this  week,  and  was  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  2,200  shares  being  sold.  Present  price,  50c., 
2^c.  below  tbe  opening  rate  and  3^^c.  below  tbe 
highest  quotation. 

Three  stocks  to  have  a  bid  this  week,  the  tiist  in 
a  very  long  while,  were  La  Union,  Bicbmoud  Hill 
and  Silver  Bell.  The  former  sold  at  "Olc.^  OlKc. 
and  1,200  shares  were  disposed  of.  lOOsharesof  Rich, 
mond  Hill  changed  hands  on  a  very  firm  market’ 
of  60c. 

Four  hundred  shares  of  Silver  Bell  brought  l-5c. 

Sales  of  Little  Albert  amounted  to  600  shares, 
selling  at  20(®25c.,  tbe  market  closing  at  213ic. 

Mountain  Key  sold  a  hundred  shares  this  week 
at  42>^c.  The  market  opened  at  40c.  and  during 
the  week  advanced  3%c. 

Adams  was  very  dull  and  had  no  sales.  Opening 
at  $1.50,  tbe  stock  advanced  to  $1.75,  but  fell  again 
to  $1.67>^. 


Sail  Fraiiciaeu.  Jan.  2'2. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Tbe  inffation  of  the  Comstock  mining  stocks- 
which  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  tbe  market 
during  the  first  part  or  the  month,  shaded 
off  last  week  and  during  tbe  current  week 
has  given  way  to  still  lower  prices.  One 
week  ago  the  dealings  in  the  Bl&rd  amounted 
to  over  33,000  shares,  while  ydSterday  the  total 
sales  amounted  to  only  7.745  shares,  the  latter,  too, 
being  sold  at  prices  mucn  below  those  ruling  when 
the  market  was  active.  This  sudden  drop  in 
prices  is  not  owing  to  any  unfavorable  news  from 
tbe  mines,  the  ouoook  being  quite  encouraging, 
but  rather  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  operators 
who  have  again  abandoned  tbe  market  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  “chippers.’’  As  it  is  the  ha¬ 
bitual  custom  of  these  small  dealers,  and  indeed 
tbe  street  generally,  to  go  short  on  tbe  market,  it  is 
very  prob^le  thar  the  report  that  prices  are  to  go 
still  lower  will  prove  correct;  and  when  the  chip¬ 
per  and  curb-stone  brokers  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  tbe  outlook,  prices  will  bound  up¬ 
ward  in  response  to  the  manipulations  of  the  big 
operators  and  the  old  story  of  the  shorts  being 
cornered  will  be  repeated.  It  is  ouite  possible 
^at  this  may  take  place  sooner  tnan  expected. 
The  magnates  of  the  Comstock  have  been  in  con¬ 
ference  together,  and  any  course  of  action  they 
may  have  determined  upon  will  have  an  influence 
upon  the  market.  This  morning  trading  was  in¬ 
active,  only  3,0(X)  shares  being  sold,  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  California  &  Virginia  was  quoted  at  the  old 
lime  low  price  of  $3.70.  For  some  days  the  action 
of  Gould  &  Curry  has  been  peculiar.  The  fluctua 


tions  have  been  wider,  while  the  sales  have  been 
by  no  means  larger  than  any  other  stock,  and  this 
morning  sold  steady  at  $2.50  when  most  of  the 
other  Comstocks  gave  evidence  of  further  weak¬ 
ness. 

Denver. 


WESTERX  SHIPMENTS. 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  23,171  91,484 

Westmoreland,  Pa .  45,809  142,012 

Monongahela,  Pa .  14,2^  48,333 

Total  .  83,266  28‘2,429 


66.693 

126,481 

18,866 

212,010 


Prices  and  sales  for  week  ending  Jan.  •24tb,  1891: 


Cmen- 

Clos- 

Company. 

ing. 

H. 

L. 

ing. 

Sales.  1 

Alleghany.OoIo . 

16a 

*1244b  10b 

1046 

Amity.  Colo . 

OlH 

02 

nm 

0194 

1,000 

Bangkok,  C.  B.,  Colo. . . 

05 

C6 

05 

0546 

10,100 

Bates-Hunter,  Colo  — 

56b 

58 

58 

60 

12,700 

Brownlow,  Colo . 

05b 

05 

05 

05 

700 

Calliope,  Colo . 

21b 

‘25 

24 

23 

1,000 

Cash, 'Colo . 

10b 

lOb 

10b 

10 

Clay  County,  Colo . 

Hard  Money,  Colo . 

90b 

91b 

80. 

80 

2,300 

Leavenworth . 

4to 

2.5 

16J4 

1794 

700 

Little  Rule,  Colo . 

100a 

ICOa 

94b 

Matchless,  Colo . 

•J.'iOb 

•2.50b 

100b 

250b 

Muy-Mazeppa,  Colo..  .. 
Motile  Gibson,  Colo..  . 

113b 

1*3 

112 

123 

2,300 

Oro,  Colo . — 

1)  Ob 

.50b 

100b 

Pay  Rock,  Colo . 

Puzzler,  Colo . 

03^b 

04 

03<4 

04 

13,600 

Reed -National,  Colo.. 

70a 

50b 

51 

Hiinning  Lode . 

20b 

20b 

23h 

•22 

2()b 

‘2194 

‘23 

4,600 

Whale.  Colo  . 

Bal .  Smuggler . 

95b 

95  b 

35b 

35 

Prospects. 

Argonaut,  Colo . 

15b 

lUb 

15 

Aspen  United,  Colo _ 

om 

1.600 

Big  Indian,  Colo . 

12a 

12a 

12a 

Rig  .Six,  Colo . 

06>4b 

'064i 

‘20 

•0.594 

*1)6 

•21,800 

Century,  Co'o . 

•25b 

■20 

15 

‘200 

'''laiidia  J.  Colo _ 

Nat.  G.  &  Oil  Co . 

6i" 

09 

Vio' 

4,700 

Uiamond  B.,  Colo . 

i'144b 

om 

om 

0146 

3,400 

Emmons,  Colo . 

40 

‘42 

:i9H 

3946" 

■2.‘200 

Golden  Treasure,  Colo 

15 

15 

15 

lOO 

Ironclad,  Colo . 

02 

0194 

0194 

100 

-John  Jay,  Colo . 

03 

039^ 

0294 

0294 

2.50  ' 

Justice . 

lib 

1-2 

1-2 

1246 

1.200 

Legal  Tender,  Colo  ... 

02 

02 

02 

300 

Morning  Glim,  Colo _ 

48 

41 

45 

900 

Park  Consolidateil _ 

19b 

19 

19 

19 

200 

^''tnsi,  Colo . 

04>^b 

r5 

0446  0494 

1,000 

Rialto.  Colo . 

6ja 

60a 

60a 

40 

Total  . 

92,700 

*  Buyer  30.  t  Buyer  60. 

{  Seller  60. 

5  seller  30. 

a  Asked .  b  Bid . 


PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES. 

(Specially  reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.  ' 
The  petroleum  market  this  week  has  been  de¬ 
void  of  interest  and  color.  The  Standard  Oil 
Trust  appear  to  he  doing  absolutely  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  to  maintain  their  position  of  absolute  control 
over  the  production,  transportation  and  refining 
of  oil,  and  the  public  are,  as  usual,  holding  entirely 
aloof. 


NEW  YOKE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Jail.  ‘24.. 

Upening.  Highest. 

Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales 

•26. 

•27.. 

...  7396 

7-96 

7%  7391, 

5,000 

28.. 

•29.. 

30.. 

...  74 

74 

74  74 

5,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels .  10.000 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETKOLEUM  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Jan.  24.. 

...  7.594 

7546 

7596 

7596 

12,000 

26.. 

...  754| 

7546 

7546 

7546 

21,000 

‘27.. 

...  75^ 

7544 

7446 

7546 

67  000 

28.. 

...  75 

75 

75 

75 

12,000 

‘29.. 

...  75 

75 

7446 

7446 

11,000 

30.. 

...  7446 

7646 

7396 

75^ 

77,000 

Total  sales  in 

barrels . 

201,00 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  January  30. 
STATEMENT  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap¬ 
proximated)  for  the  ten  days  ending  January  24th.  1891, 
compared  with  corresponding  period  last  year: 


1 

Regions. 

Jan.  24, 
1891. 

difference. 

Wyoming  Region. Tons 
Lehigh  Region  “ 

Schuylkill  Region  “ 

367,749 

113,5921 

203,498 

253,031  Inc. 
9<,846  Inc. 
118,052  Inc. 

114,718 

14,746 

55.446 

Total .  ..Tons 

681,839 

499.9‘29  Inc. 

184,910 

Total  for  year  to  date 
Tons 

2,125.313: 

1 

1.901,7a5  Inc. 

513,548 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
January  24th  and  year  from  January  Isc: 


EASTERN  AND 

NORTHERN 

SHIPMENTS. 

^ - 

1891. - ^ 

1890. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

PhUa.  &  Erie  R.R _ 

. . . .  4.367 

11,772 

10,614 

Cumberland,  Md . 

....  t83.‘235 

207,660 

299.038 

Barclay,  Pa . 

. . .  *2,631 

10.387 

6..586 

Broatd  Top,  Pa . 

. . .  1.3,444 

39.250 

41.285 

Clearfield,  Pa - - 

...  8.5,588 

328.-228 

313,461 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

Beacn  Creek,  Pa . 

...  26,102 

87,745 

80,763 

...  *42.283 

174,727 

101.945 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top.. 

...  44.571 

135,430 

130,597 

Kanaw  ha,  W.  Va . 

...  "24,872 

43,873 

137,759 

Total . 

....  3-27,093 

1,044,072 

1,12-2,047 

*  Estimated 

tWeek  ending  January  17th. 


Grand  Total .  410,359  1,326,501  1,334,087 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R 
for  the  week  ending  January  24tb,  1891,  and  year  from 
January  Ist,  in  tons  of  2,C00  lbs.:  Week,  105.411  tons; 
year.  331.065  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1890— 40‘2,140. 

A  nthracite. 

The  present  situation  of  the  anthracite  coal 
trade,  to  use  plain  English,  is  a  serious  one.  The 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  are 
only  those  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  a 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  For 
several  months  past  certain  of  the  operators, 
keeping  but  vaguely  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  fixed  output  beyond  which  they  ought  not 
to  go,  have  step  by  step  exceeded  the  tonnage  al¬ 
lotted  to  them,  and  have  marketed  tbe  same  in  a 
way  that  has  tended  to  demoralize  tbe  market. 
These  monthly  limits,  as  a  general  rule,  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  companies  as  guide  posts  rather 
than  barriers  of  action.  During  the  fall,  with  its 
winter  market,  and  the  winter  with  its  cold 
weather,  all  concerned  were  willing  not  to  question 
a  slight  excess  on  the  part  of  an  operator.  However, 
as  the  sun’s  rays  approached  the  vertical,  and  the 
days  began  to  become  warmer  and  lengthen,  the 
market  became  dull.  The  sales  agents,  in  order 
to  meet  conditions  which  experience  has  taught 
them  prevail  at  this  time  of  year,  fixed  the  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  month  of  January  at  2,500,000  tons. 
Producers  were  earnestly  requested  to  keep  their 
outputs  within  this  limit,  and  it  was  thought  that 
tbe  trade  would  be  harmoniously  maintained. 
Early  in  the  month,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that*  some  of  the  producers  were  going  beyond 
their  allotted  tonnage.  When  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  inst.,  it  was  learned  that  tbe  output  had 
reached  2,400,000  tons,  or  within  100,000  tons  of  the 
amount  allotted  for  the  entire  month,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  far  sighted  and  experienced  opera¬ 
tors  that  stringent  corrective  measures  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  avert  what  seemed  to  be  immi¬ 
nent  disaster.  The  question  has  been  thoroughly 
agitated  in  coal  circles  during  the  past  week,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  feeling  in  the  trade  which  can 
in  no  sense  be  considered’harmonious.  It  culmi¬ 
nated  on  Thursday  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  situation.  The  companies 
were  all  represented. 

The  decision  reached  was  in  ettect  that  the  out¬ 
put  must  be  fixed  at  a  figure  compatible  with  the 
demand,  and  that  this  figure  must  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  order  to  avert  a  serious  condition  of 
the  trade.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  previously 
stated,  namely,  that  the  January  output  was  more 
than  likely  to  surpass  tbe  limit  prescribed,  it  was 
decided  to  fix  one  figure  for  thoMbnuary  and 
February  outputs.  This  was  plAcefT  at  5,0(X),0(X) 
tons  for  tbe  two  months.  And  in  addition,  to 
pledge  themselves  not  to  sell  below  present  prices. 
As  tne  output  for  January,  at  tbe  rate  maintained 
so  far  during  the  month,  will  approximates,)  llO.OOO 
tons,  the  February  tonnage  must  be  restricted  to 
2,(XK),000  tons  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  It 
is  understood  upon  good  authority  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  considered  by  some  few  representatives 
as  ratherstrong  medicine,  and  that  they  would  not 
bind  their  companies  by  a  ratification  of  the  same 
until  a  consultation  had  been  held— thereby  virtual¬ 
ly  declining  for  the  time  to  ratify  the  decison  of  the 
theetiug.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  all  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  agreement, 
by  a  concurrence,  it  was  decided  that  should  any 
of  these  doubtful  ones  desire,  on  sober  thought, 
to  hold  out  against  its  terms,  they  should  signify 
their  intention  within  a  short  time.  This  will 
place  upon  record  all  elements  of  the  trade,  and 
each  operator  must  be  for  the  combine  or  against 
it— a  most  business-like  way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter. 

The  future  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  these  operators.  It  can  be  but  one  of 
two  things,  either  federation— a  rigid  adherence  to 
scheduled  rates  and  outputs- or  of  an  unlimited 
output  and  ruinous  prices,  in  the  wake  of  which 
must  follow,  in  time,  general  demoralization.  The 
market  is  dull  in  the  East  and  in  tbe  West.  Coal 
has  been  shipped  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
All  avenues  of  tbe  trade  have  been  filled,  and  they 
must  be  cleared  before  there  will  be  a  call  for 
more  coal.  Tbe  warm  weather  is  near  at  band 
and  it  is  several  months  before  the  ’91  winter’s 
supplies  will  be  sought. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  face  of  these  conditions 
so  pronounced  and  all  of  which  must  be  apparent 
to  every  operator  in  the  trade,  that  there  could 
not  be  an  element  of  discord  which  would  assert 
itself.  The  history  of  the  wholesale  coal  trade  has 
been  a  cueckered  one,  and  its  managers  have  been 
taught  by  a  rather  costly  experience  that  federa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  success.  Tbe  situation  re¬ 
solves  itself  iniotbis  :  It  has  been  demonstrated 
on  more  tba>i  one  occasion  that  any  of  the  mines 
can  double  their  present  output.  There  is  hardly  a 
market  at  present  prices  for  the  present  tonna^. 
This  large  reserve  capacity  has  been  a  constant 
menace  to  the  trade.  To-day  it  is  like  a  sword  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  traditional  hair,  it  may  fall  at  any 
time  and  with  slight  provocation.  If  four 
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or  five  of  a  half  dozen  operators  wish  to 
protect  themselves  by  curtailing  their  out¬ 
put,  and  the  others  throw  their  surplus 
on  the  market,  the  majority  are  not  going  to  com¬ 
bine  against  the  minority,  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter’s  resources  will  prohibit  such  action  of  their 
part.  They  are  simply  to  do  the  most  natural 
thing  under  the  circumstances,  namely,  to  meet 
them  with  their  own  weapons.  Cutting  and 
slashing  would  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  the  market  would  then  be  the  buy¬ 
ers.  With  these  facts  so  plainly  before  them, 
facts  which  will  permit  of  no  misinterpretation,  it 
would  be  injust  to  suppose  that  any  factor  of  the 
trade  will  be  so  blind  as  to  court  disaster  by 
fusing  to  conform  with  the  counsels  of  the  ma- 
joritv.  The  wholesale  coal  trade  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  large  experience,  who  have 
been  through  many  a  situation  like  the  one 
threatened.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  will  look  at  the  matter  with  unprejudiced  eyes 
and  that  the  first  of  March  will  mark  a  harmoni 
ous condition  of  the  trade. 

There  is  being  made  by  independent  operators 
more  cr  less  of  an  ettort  to  bring  about  a  read¬ 
justment  of  railroad  freight  rates  on  anthracite. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  no  concentrated 
action,  each  individual  working  along  indepen¬ 
dent  lines.  The  most  decided  move  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  is  of  recent  origin  is  the  complaint 
against  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  which  Haddock,  Shonk  &  Co. 
have  lodged  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  complaint,  although  unlike  any 
others  which  has  been  made  to  that  body,  is  not 
wil  bout  precedent.  The  readers  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal  will  recall  to  mind  the 
action  brought  by  ('oxe  Bros.  &  Co.  against  the 
liChigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  compel  the  defendant  to  haul 
anthracite  at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  bituminous— 
the  case  although  tried  has  not  been  decided,  also 
the  complaint  which  John  C.  Haddock,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  which  constitutes  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  in  question,  in  which  he  sought  to  obtain 
a  readjustment  of  rates  in  coal  going  West.  The 
present  action  is  broup^t  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  extend  to  the  plaintiff  the  same  shipping  rate 
as  it  itself  enjoys  as  a  coal  company.  Said  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  that  the  defendant  owns  and 
operates  numerous  mines,  not  only  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
merchantile  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  product  there¬ 
of,  and  in  doing  so  makes  a  discrimination  in  its 
own  favor  against  all  private  shippers  over  its 
lines ;  that  the  published  rate  of  tariff  of 
the  defendant  is  $1.80  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on 
anthracite  shipped  to  Hoboken  and  delivered  free 
on  board  vessels,  and  32.50  per  ton  on  anthracite 
coal  shipped  to  Buffalo,  whether  consigned  to 
Buffalo  or  delivered  there  free  on  board  vessels; 
that  the  rates  of  competing  roads  hauling  coal  to 
Buffalo  under  the  same  conditions  are  from  23  and 
.50  cents  a  ton  less  than  those  charged  by  the  de¬ 
fendant;  that  the  rates  to^Hoboken  are  excessive, 
discriminating,  prohibitive,  unreasonable  and  un 
just ;  that  the  defendant  discriminates  in  favor 
of  bituminous  coal  by  charging  a  much  higher  rate 
oa  anthracite,  thereby  forcing  the  market  of  the 
latter  to  so  high  a  figure  that  its  use  is  prohibited 
except  for  purposes  for  which  bituminous  coal  is 
not  fitted,  "rhe  case  is  not  brought  as  a  “bluff,” 
and  will  be  pushed  to  an  issue.  The  trade  will 
watch  its  progress  with  no  little  interest. 

The  matter  of  a  combination  between  the  rail¬ 
road  coal  companies  and  the  independent  oper¬ 
ators,  by  which  the  former  will  market  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  "the  latter,  is  still  receiving  considerable 
discussion.  It  is  now  assuming  such  shape  that 
we  can  say  that  there  is  no  probability  of  anything 
like  a  complete  combination  lieing  formed  this 
year.  The  matter  will  rrobably  result  in  a  certain 
few  of  the  operators  selling  their  products  to  the 
companies. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  above  stated,  it  would 
be  hard  to  prophecy  concerning  spring  prices.  If 
the  combination  holds  together,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will,  the  spring  prices  will  doubtless  be 
be  fixed  at  the  meeting  which  will  be  held  Febru¬ 
ary  12th,  to  go  into  effect  March  Ist. 

it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  current  prices,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  unsettled  element  which  has  been  fig¬ 
uring  quite  prominently  in  the  market  during  the 
week^.  These  given  below  are  those  generally 
followed:  F.o.b.  store,  34;  egg,  3375;  broken, 
33.55:  chestnut,  33.65.  Smaller  sizes  are  still  in 
the  best  demand.  We  quote  buckwheat,  32(^32.10; 
Lehigh,  31-75^  32;  pea,  33;  Lehigh  32.7^33. 

Bituminous. 

The  market  for  bituminous  coal  may  be  said  to 
be  a  little  easier  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  Natural  and  favorable  conditions 
seem  to  be  bringing  about  this  much  desired  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  large  operators  claim  that  during 
the  month  of  February  all  the  coal  needed  is  likely 
to  be  supplied  at  fair  prices.  Last  week  fancy 
prices  were  offered  with  no  takers;  this  week  the 
practice  has  been  to  ask  fancy  prices ;  these 
offers  have  met  with  very  few  takers.  The  greater 
hulk  of  the  stock  which  is  moving  is  still  going 
to  fill  contracts.  The  strike  in  the  Clearfield 
and  the  Mountain  districts  has  been  averted  for 
the  time  at  least  A  board  of  arbitration  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  representative  for  each  district  and  one 
for  the  miners  was  appointed  to  decide  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Upon  the  recommendation  made  by  this 


board  the  miners  concluded  to  postpone  action 
Until  March  3.  It  is  prophesied  by  leading  men 
of  the  trade  that  a  further  postponement  will  be 
made  until  June  1st— the  time  when  most  of  the 
present  contracts  expire.  At  that  date  the  miners 
will  obtain  a  concession  giving  them  8  hours’ 
labor. 

Affairs  in  the  Counellsville  district  are  beginning 
to  assume  an  ominous  aspect.  At  a  convention  of 
the  men  held  last  week  it  was  decided  to  iiotifiy 
the  operators  that  they  must  meet  the  men  by 
February  2d  for  the  purpose  of  a  conference;  that 
in  default  of  such  meeting  a  strike  which  will  in¬ 
volve  the  whole  region  and  affect  12,000  men  will 
be  declared  to  m  into  operation  on  February  10th. 
The  operators  declare  the  demands  of  the  men  to 
be  ridiculous,  while  the  men  take  an  opposite 
stand,  equally  determined.  One  of  the  most 
certain  si^ns  that  a  strike  is  imminent 
is  the  action  of  the  large  coke  consumers 
who  are  now  stacking  several  months’  supplies 
of  the  fuel  at  their  respective  works.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
of  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Braddock,  Pa.  Smaller 
operators  are  following  suit.  This  laying  in  asever- 
a!  months’  supply  of  fuel,  which  must  be  paid  for 
at  the  end  of  the  month  it  is  ordered,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  rates  of  which  must  be  met  at  the  time 
it  is  delivered,  thus  involving  an  enormous  ex 
pense,  shows  how  seriously  those  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  coke  market  regard  the  situation.  A 
strike  in  the  Connellsville  region,  of  any  ex¬ 
tent  and  duration,  would  nearly  double  the  price 
of  coke. 

The  formation  of  the  Seaboard  Association  has 
been  stopped  pending  the  determination  of  freight 
rates,  which  are  to  be  fixed  on  March  1st.  Well 
informed  men  seem  to  think  that  these  rates  will 
be  reduced,  basing  their  belief  upen  the  fact  that 
coal  moving  by  way  of  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  is 
coming  in  as  cheap  as  Pennsylvania.  Those  who 
hold  the  opposite  view  bsise  their  belief  upon  the 
scarcity  of  coal  during  the  last  three  months, 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  tide-water. 

Ths  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  now  in  the  market 
for  700,000  tons  of  Philadelphia  coal.  It  is  authori¬ 
tatively  stated  that  the  operators  will  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  the  matter  of  supplying  this  amount, 
and  that  the  rate  will  be  25  cents  a  tons  higher 
than  it  was  under  last  year’s  contract.  Prices, 
which  are  quoted,  are  the  same  as  those  which  were 
given  last  week,  as  follows:  At  Baltimore,  32.85 
f.  o.  b.;  at  Philadelphia,  32.95;  at  New  York,  33.30, 
and  alongside,  33.50. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

T  he  Altoona  &  Wapsononock  Railroad,  now 
being  constructed  from  Altoona  to  the  Wapsono¬ 
nock  hotel,  will  be  extended  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  last  named  point,  in  order  to  develop  soft  coal 
territory.  Connections  will  be  made  with  the 
Pennsylvania  road  at  Altoona. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Blair  County.  Pa., 
have  unanimously  signed  a  petition  asking  Judge 
Dean  to  again  become  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  countyjudge,  his  term  having  about  expired. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  is  being  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  constructi::'g  an  electric  line 
from  Daw.son,  on  the  Yough  River,  to  Juniata, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Connellsville.  It  will 
run  through  Liberty,  Adelaide,  Bradford  and  in- 
termedi.ate  points.  Mr.  James  Cochran  and  Col¬ 
onel  Hill  are  said  to  be  back  of  the  enterprise. 

The  legitimate -retail  dealers  of  Brooklyn  have 
suffered  considerable  of  late  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  certain  of  their  unprincipled  confreres  of 
giving  short  weights.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Retail  Exchange  held  recently  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“  That  the  board  of  trustees  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  appurcenance.s,  engage  an 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures  and  adopt  me- 
thoids  for  the  testing  of  scales  and  the  weighing 
of  coal  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

Kosed  by  the  executive  committee.  March  4th, 
”  The  trustees  appointed  Mr.  Wm.  Weeks, 
formerly  of  the  firm  of  Losee  &  Bunker,  as  official 
weigher.  The  members  subscribed  a  fund  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  first 
year. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Companv.  of  St.  Louis, 
yesterday  sued  its  agent,  Stephen  W.  Gilman,  of 
Chicago,  for  350,000.  Gilman  is  charged  with  ex¬ 
tensive  frauds  in  connection  with  sales  to  Over¬ 
man  &  Co.,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City 
Railroad  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  against  the  Consolidated  Coal  Companv,  in 
which  it  was  decreed  that  coal  seams  are  liable  to 
taxation  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  paying  a  surface  tax,  is  of  much  interest  to 
the  trade.  A  full  account  of  the  case  will  be 
found  in  our  mining  news  columns. 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company  it  is  announced, 
has  been  dissatisfied  for  some  time  past  with  the 
slow  way  in  which  the  Reading’s  coal  traffic  be¬ 
tween  Bound  Brook  and  Perth  Amboy  and  Port 
Liberty,  has  been  bandied  by  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  The  matter  was  referred  to  in 
President  McLeod’s  annual  report  of  recent  date. 
Yesterday  arrangements  were  completed  b^which 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  will  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  Reading  until  the  Reading’s  new 


branch  from  Bound  Brook  to  Port  Reading  on  the 
Arthur  Kill  is  completed. 

The  following  comes  from  Baltimore:  There  is  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  steamer  coal  here,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  has 
not  enough  cars  to  haul  the  coal  from  the  mines. 
Schooners  have  been  waiting  for  coal  cargoes 
for  weeks.  They  have  been  to  Norfolk,  Newport 
News  and  Philadelphia,  but  those  cities  are  in  as 
bad  a  shape  as  Baltimore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  the  total 
tonnage  of  anthracite  passing  over  the  united 
railroads  of  New  Jersey  for  year  ending  Dec.  31 
1890, 1,697,258  tons,  a  decrease  of  50,922  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  1889. 

Cliteago.  .Ian.  28. 

(F'rom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  condition  of  the  anthracite  market  has  not 
materially  changed  during  the  past  week.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  limited  to  current  requirements,  with  a 
light  demand  from  the  country.  The  outlook  at 
this  center  is  not  reassuring.  Owing  to  the  long- 
continued  mild  weather  and  the  lateness  of  "the 
season,  the  movement  of  a  tonnage  greater  than 
that  required  for  immediate  needs  cannot  now  be 
looked  for.  Present  trade,  although  far  from  be¬ 
ing  satisfactory,  is  reported  better  than  it  was  last 
year  at  this  season.  Prices  remain  easy. 

Wholesale  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicago:  Large  egg, 
35.50;  small  egg,  range  and  chestnut,  35.75;  Lehij^ 
lump,  37. 

The  retail  prices  fixed  by  the  Chicago  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  are:  Large  egg  36.75,  small  egg,  range  and 
chestnut,  37.  — 

For  bituminous  coal  the  demand  is  light  and 
prices  unsteady,  except  for  screenings,  which  are 
in  good  request,  owing  to  the  decreased  output  of 
coal  and  the  large  number  of  automatic  stokers 
now  in  operation.  Quotations  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  are:  Erie,  34.25 ;  Pittsburg,  33.40;  Indiana 
block,  32.50;  Blossburg,  33.90;  Greene  and  Sulli¬ 
van  County  (Ind.)  shaft,  32.25@32.40;  Jackson 
Hill,  33.35;  Jackson  shaft,  33.35;  Hocking  Valley, 
33.20;  Youghiogheny,  33.40. 

For  coke  the  demand  is  light,  and  a  dull  market 
is  reported  from  all  directions  without  ai^  pros¬ 
pect  of  improvement  in  the  near  future.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  12,000  coke  burners  in  the  Connells¬ 
ville  region  are  now  preparing  for  a  p’^olonged 
strike  to  be  inaugurated  on  February  10th.  Quo¬ 
tations  are:  Connellsville.  72  hours,  35.05;  domes¬ 
tic,  crushed,  34@34-25;  Elk  Lick,  72  hours,  34.25@ 
34.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

Buflalo.  Jan  29. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. 

There  is  nothing  new  this  week.  Anthracite  is 
fairly  active  and  bituminous  in  good  request,  with 
a  firm  market.  Some  dealers  in  anthracite  com¬ 
plain  that  the  output  thus  far  this  year  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  large  for  the  trade  requirements,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  curtailed.  A  coal  dock  super¬ 
intendent  at  West  Superior  is  reported  as  saying 
that,  “even  under  favorable  circumstances  from 
this  time  on  until  spring,  there  will  be  at  least 
one-third  of  the  hard-coal  supply  left  on  the 
docks.” 

The  soft  coal  required  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
road,  as  mentioned  last  week,  will  aggregate  735,- 
240  net  tons,  to  be  delivered  as  follows:  At  Poit- 
land,  32,000  tons  gross;  at  Montreal,  80,000  tons 
gross;  at  Chandieres,  40,000  tons  gross;  at  Brock- 
ville,  45,000  tons  net;  at  Point  Edward,  35,000  tons 
net;  at  Detroit,  25,000  tons  net,  and  at  Suspension 
and  International  bridges,  460,000  tons  net. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Companv  will  in  the 
future  manage  its  own  coal  shipments  here,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Albright  having  retired  from  the  coal  business, 
except  so  far  as  his  membership  with  Messrs.  Al¬ 
bright  &  Smith  is  concerned. 

Messrs.  Brinker  &  Jones,  of  this  city,  have  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  E.  L.  Hedstrom’s  interest  in  the  Shaw- 
mut  Coal  Company.  The  property  covers  6,000 
acres  of  land  in  Edgar,  Elk  Co.,  Pa.,  where,  it  is 
estimated,  90,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  waiting  to  be 
mined. 

Messrs.  Albright  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years 
have  bandied  the  business  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  this  city,  have 
sold  out  nearly  all  their  interests  in  Buffalo  to  the 
railroad  company.  The  sale  comprises  Albright  & 
Co.’s  immense  storage  plant  at  Checktowaga  as 
well  as  their  interest  in  the  Central  Dock  and 
Terminal  Railroad  Company,  whose  extensive 
docks  and  coal  trestles  are  located  at  the  foot  of 
Georgia  Street,  and  some  property  connected 
therewith.  The  total  value  is  3450,0(l0.  The  stor 
age  plant  at  Checktowaga  consists  of  an  iron 
building  covering  nearly  seven  acres,  with  capac¬ 
ity  for  3MJ)00  tons.  The  coal  trestle  at  Georgia 
street  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  -I. 
J,  Albright  was  offered  the  management  of  all  this 
property,  but  declined,  as  his  other  interests  de¬ 
manded  his  attention,  and  he  requires  rest.  Mr. 
Albright  will  continue  to  reside  in  Buffalo. 

The  Delaware  A  Hud.son  Canal  Company  has 
commenced  removing  rock  and  other  obstructions 
on  the  water  frontage  to  its  docking  facilities 
in  this  city,  which  will  enable  vessels  drawing 
17  feet  of  water  to  reach  the  docks.  The  work  is 
to  be  completed  by  August  Ist.  The  company  thus 

rovides  for  vessels  of  350  feet  in  length  and  50  feet 

earn,  which  will  be  able  to  wind  around  at  the 
point  where  the  docks,  etc.,  are  situated  in  Buf¬ 
falo  River  near  the  Ohio  Basin. 
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A  river-side  and  canal-frontage  site  has  been 
purchased  in  this  city,  at  Black  Rock,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  by  boats  and  railroads,  for  unknown  par¬ 
ties.  It  has  leaked  out,  however,  that  a  large 
smelting  establishment  will  occupy  the  ground. 
Some  wise  men  say  that  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Company  is  the  backer  of  the  scheme. 

Coal  stealing  from  cars  is  a  flourishing  industry 
in  this  city  at  present.  Several  persons  were  fined 
^5  each  last  week  for  peculation. 

Colonel  Horton,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company, 
says  that  “  the  season  is  pretty  hard  on  coal  men. 
There  has  been  cold  weather  enough  to  enable  the 
ice  man  to  get  in  a  good  supply,  but  too  mild  in 
Buffalo  to  help  the  coal  trade.  What  we  fellows 
want  is  a  month  or  two  of  steady,  far-below-zero 
weather.” 

Boston.  Jan.  29. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  coal  market  continues  to  move 
in  a  monotonous  way.  The  demand  is  compara¬ 
tively  light,  and  consists  of  an  occasional  order 
from  some  dealer  who  wishes  to  piece  out  his 
stock.  The  weather  continues  stormy  and  cold, 
and  certainly  favors  a  continuance  of  the  large 
consumption  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  This  fact  gives  the  agentan  air  of  confidence 
which  in  itself  is  almost  indicative  of  the  appear- 
.ancfc  of  a  good  demand.  The  general  verdict 
among  this  class  is  that  the  spring  will  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  one.  They  reason  everything  favors  a  large 
demand  in  the  near  future,  and  it  must  come.  The 
offerings  continue  large,  and  stocks  at  tidewater 
are  reported  to  be  specially  large. 

The  position  of  bituminous  coal  continues  un¬ 
changed.  The  scarcity  of  stock  continues,  but  this 
fact  is  not  essentially  felt  as  the  demand  is  small. 
The  market  tone  rules  firm  and  the  prices  are  held 
up  at  the  top  notch.  As  yet  none  of  the  large 
contracts  has  been  given  out.  Gas  coal  contin¬ 
ues  to  hold  about  the  same  position  as  noted  last 
week.  Most  of  the  consumers  have  fair  supplies 
and  only  a  small  demand  prevails. 

Freight  rates  continue  quiet  and  steady.  Vessels 
are  plentiful,  but  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  get  suit¬ 
able  sizes.  From  New  York  75@85c.  is  Quoted; 
from  Baltimore  ^1@^1.15;  and  from  Philadelphia 
#1.15(&;$1.25;  at  the  last  port  several  charters  have 
been  reported  at  as  high  as  $1.50. 

The  retail  demand  continues  satisfactory. 
Dealers  are  slowly  but  surely  decreasing  their 
lar^e  stock,  and  the  coal  at  tidewater  here  is  at 
present  much  less  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
Prices  are  ruling  fairly  steady  ard  cutting  has 
aViated  considerably. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week 
ending  January  25th  were  11,379  tons  of  anthracite 
and  25, (W3  tons  of  bituminous,  against  14,739  tons'of 
anthracite  and  18,824  tons  or  bituminous  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total  receipts 
thus  far  this  year  have  been  70,549  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  57,15^  tons  of  bituminous,  against  68,245 
tons  of  anthracite  and  50,555  tons  of  bituminous 
for  the  same  time  last  year. 

Pittsburg.  Jan.  29. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. 

Coal. — The  market  remains  quiet  ail  along  the 
line.  The  strike  inaugurated  January  1st  mong 
theMonongahela  Valley  continues,  with  both  sides 
as  firm  as  ever.  Coal  shipped  by  the  Ohio  River, 
.January,  1890,  was  11,631,(J00  bushels,  which,  at 
three  cents  pet  bushel  for  mining,  amounts  to 
$348,9.30,  and  the  miners  are  out  about  that  amount 
this  month.  The  coal  men  say  that  at  the  present 
price  coal  at  3J^  cents  for  mining  is  out  of  the 
question.  Prices  of  coal  at  Pittsburg,  wholesale, 
f.o.b.,  are  $4..50@$5,00  per  100  bushels.  Railroad 
coke,  $5.00@$5.50. 

Coiinellsville  Coke.— The  trade  has  been  active 
for  t  he  reason  that  a  strike  is  looked  upon  as  almost 
certain  on  February  10th,  Furnaces  are  piling  up 
coke  at  all  accessible  points  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Carnegie  &  Co.  have  sufficient  coke 
stored  to  last  for  several  months.  Other  firms  are 
doing  likewise.  The  number  of  idle  ovens  in  the 
region  exceeds  6,000,  This  will  be  largely  increased 
in  the  near  future.  Shipments  last  week  increased 
over  6(X)  cars;  Western  increased  189  cars  and 
Eastern  gained  495  cars.  Shipments  to  various 
points  west  of  Pittsburg  were  2.285  cars  ;  east  of 
Pittsburg,  1,803;  Pittsburg  and  River  points, 
1,795  cars;  active  cars,  estimated,  10,010;  shipments 
aggregate  95,094  tons. 

Price  of  coke: 

New  rates.  I  Founders . 2.30 

Purnace . 11.90  Crushed,  dealers .  2.50 

Dealers  .  2.15  1  Crushed, consumers...  2.65 

Freights  are  unchanged  to  all  points. 

A  le‘^ter  has  been  received  from  a  Dunbar  miner 
who  thinks  the  cokers  have  asked  too  much  in 
their  demand  for  a  new  scale,  and  declares  he  him¬ 
self  would  be  satisfied  if  the  eight-hour  day  is 
granted,  equal  to  an  advance,  he  claims,  of  10  per 
cent,  in  wages.  The  miner  advocates  concessions 
on  both  sides  rather  than  force  a  strike  involving 
40,000  people,  including  miners’  families. 


FREIUHT»1. 

From  Fblladelpliia  tot  Boston, .95coD .35;  Charles¬ 
ton,  1.3.");  Galveston,  2.25;  New  Bedford,  .75.;  Newbury- 
I'ort,  .9K(?1.00:  New  Orleans,  2.25  ;  Portsmouth,  1.35; 
Providence,  .75;  Salem,  9^1.00;  Savannah,  1.50;  Wash¬ 
ington,  t  .85. 

t  Alongside. 
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New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  30, 

Prices  of  sliver  per  ounce  troy. 


fl 

Sterling 

Exch’ge 

Lond’n 

Pence. 

N.  Y 
Cts. 

Jan. 

Sterling 

Exch’^a. 

Lond  'n 
Pence. 

N.  y. 
Cis. 

24 

4.87 

479-16 

1.0314 

28 

4.8714 

4794 

1.0394 

26 

4.87 

4744 

1.0394 

29 

4.87 

4714 

1  0394 

27 

4.8714 

4794 

1.04 

30 

4.8694 

46?4 

1.02 

Council  Bills  declined  ^2  this  week,  and  have 
been  increased  5  lacs  for  next  week. 

The  market  during  the  first  of  the  week  held 
steady  on  London  buying  for  shipment,  but  upon 
these  orders  being  filled  and  no  speculative  de¬ 
mand,  silver  closes  weak.  In  fact,  the  market 
broke  badly  on  account  of  baste  of  speculators 
selling  out,  owing  to  disbelief  in  any  silver  legisla¬ 
tion  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be  125,- 
000  ounces. 

Silver  Bullion  Ccrtiflcatea. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
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Sales. 

Jan.  24 . 

.  10394 

10394 

120.0J0 

Jan.  26 . 

. 104 

10394 

70,000 

Jan.  27 . 

10414 

10394 

460,000 

Jan.  28 . 

.  1C4^ 

187,000 

Jan.  29 . . 

. 10394 

10394 

80,000 

Jan.  30 . . 

. 103 

10114 

260,000 

Total  sales . 

.  1,177,000 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 


Bid.  Asked. 

Trade  dollars . $  .8U  $  .82 

Mexican  dollars . ^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos . 73  .75 

English  silver .  4.80  1.84 

Five  francs . 94  .95 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.85  4.88  1 

Twenty  francs .  3.84  3.88 

Twenty  marks . •. .  4.74  4.78 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.55  15.70 

Spanish  25  pesetas...:  .  4.80  4.85 

Mexican  doubloons . .  15.55  15.70 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50  19.60 

Ten  guilders .  ^96  4.00 

Bar  silver .  1.03  1.04 


Foreign  Bank  Statementa. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  lowered  its  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  discount  from  334  to  3%.  In  the  week 
the  bank  gained  £317,(KX)  bullion,  and  the  propdt- 
tion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  was  raised  from  43'91/^ 
to  45’56%,  against  an  advance  from  39‘91%  to  43. 12% 
in  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  when  its  dis¬ 
count  rate  was  6%.  On  the  29th  inst.  the  bank 
lost  £.38,0(X)  bullion  on  balance. 


Copper  —Copper  remains  stagnant,  but  no 
pressure  to  put  copper  of  any  description  on  the 
market  is  noticeable.  Lake  is  obtainable  at  143^c., 
and  we  understand  that  some  contract.-,  were  made 
for  delivery  over  the  next  two  months  thereat. 
The  large  buyers  are  not  in  the  market  but  con¬ 
tinue  their  policy  of  reserve.  Arizona  copper  is 
held  very  firmly  and  is  well  supported.  No  pig 
copper  is  obtainable  below  11%^;  12c.,  and  no  Ari¬ 
zona  ingot  copper  below  13^^  casting 

copper  is  irregular  at  ll%@12c.  The  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  for  export  continue  and  advices  received 
from  the  other  side  report  further  sales  of  Mon¬ 
tana  matte  at  lOs. 

The  London  market  had  been  very  firm  at  £53 
5s,(g£53  7s.  6d.  for  spot  until  the  29th,  when  prices 
receded  to  £52  1.5s.  and  to-day  they  are  closing  at 
£52  12s.  6d.@£52  1^.  for  spot  and  17s.  6d.@ 
Jl3S  for  three  months.  We  quote  :  English  tough, 
l(te.@£56;  best  selected,  £58  10s.%£Sd;  strong 
sheets,  £65@£65  !()«.;  India  sheets,  £59(^,£60;  yel¬ 
low  metal  sheets,  5>^d. 


The  exports  of  copper  during  the  past  week  were 
as  follows: 

To  Honolulu—  Copper.  Lbs. 

By  Ship  Centennial 10  casks.  12,500 

To  Liverpool—  Copper  matte. 

By  S.  S.  Celtic .  2,243  bags.  244,332 

By  S.  S.  (kinnemara _  2.529  bags.  292,723 

By  S.  S.  Runic .  4,147  bags.  443,871 

To  Liverpool—  Copper. 

By  8.  8.  Nevada  .  75  casks.  44,800 

By  8.  S.  Lydian  Monarch  36  cases.  45,000 

To  Havre— 

By  8.  8.  La  Bourgogne.  342  tdgs.  119,100  14,000 

••  ••  .  742  bars.  100,315  15,000 

“  “  .  135  casks.  165,750  2.5,312 


11,825 

17,000 

24,500 

30,000 

5,824 

6,350 


To  Rotterdam— 

ByS.  S.  Obdam .  462  pigs.  112,008  14,000 

Tin.— Tin  has  somewhat  been  dragging,  but  if 
the  transactions  are  not  large  the  consuming  busi¬ 
ness  continues  on  quite  a  satisfactory  scale. 
Prices  are  evidently  considered  cheap  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  deliveries  continue  to  be  very 
good.  Sales  have  been  made  for  April- May  de¬ 
livery  at  $^.25@$20.35,  and  the  closing  quotations 
are:  Spot,  $20.15;  February,  $20.15;  March,  $20.20; 
April,  $20.25. 


In  London  the  market  is  somewhat  lower. 
Prices  opened  at  £91  5s.,  but  came  down  to  £90  7s. 
M.(!^£30  lOs.,  for  spot,  and  £^  15s^  f90  17s.  6d.,  for 
three  months,  with  a  fair  business  doing. 

Lead. — A  stronger  tone  prevails,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  very  limited.  Very  little  is  offered 
for  shipment  from  the  West  and  such  orders  as 
present  themselves  cannot  be  filled  except  at  very 
full  prices.  We  quote  4*40  buyers,  4’45  sellers. 

The  foreign  market  is  dull.  English  lead  is 
quoted  at  12*15  and  Spanish  at  12*10. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  John  Wahl  & 
Co.,  telegraph  us  as  follows;  “Market  steady. 
Sales  of  a  retail  character  at  4.10c.;  offerings  are 
light  and  the  demand  appears  to  be  limited.” 

Official  information  from  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway  Company  shows  that  there 
were  20  tons  of  lead  received  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
week  ending  January  23d. 

Chi(  aqo  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Everett  &  Post 
telegraph  us  as  follows :  Consumers  have  been 
very  apathetic  during  the  week  and  actual  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  Desilverized 
lead  was  offered  at  4*15c.  without  takers,  but 
chemical  has  been  held  firmer ;  closing  quotations 
are  4*15c.  for  desilverized  ;  4*20c.  for  chemical. 

Spelter. — We  have  again  to  chronicle  lower 
prices.  Some  of  the  largest  smelters  in  the  West 
nave  been  anxious  sellers  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  the  galvanizing  trade  being  bad  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  consumers  abstained,  and  thus  a 
very  large  and  unforeseen  drop  in  prices  has  oc¬ 
curred.  The  market  is  so  irregular  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  exact  prices,  and  we  have  to  quote 
5*35- *45. 

The  London  market  is  steady  at  £23  7s.  6d.  for 
ordinary  and  £23  12s.  6d.  for  specials. 

Antimony  is  in  much  better  request  and  spot 
is  comparatively  scarce.  We  quote:  Cookson’s 
19>^c.@20c.;  L.  X.,  173^c.@17Kc  ;  Hallet’s  163^c.@ 
16%c. 

Quicksilver. — Nothing  worthy  of  record  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  market;  some  small  sales  have  been 
reported,  although  the  tenor  of  the  market  is  far 
from  active.  We  quote  prices  abroad,  £8  1*&.  6d. 
Here  within  $48(^$50. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Jan,  30. 

The  only  term  that  can  be  applied  to  express  the 
condition  of  the  iron  market  during  the  past  week 
is  that  it  has  been  irregular.  Some  dealers  report 
business  in  the  same  dull  status  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  so  long,  while  others  report  consider¬ 
able  improvement.  On  the  whole  the  general  feel 
ing  seems  to  be  slightly  better  than  it  was  last 
week.  The  demand  for  pig  iron  is  apparently 
normal  for  the  time,  and  dealers  are  mak¬ 
ing  somewhat  increased  sales.  Consumers  who 
have  been  holding  off  in  expectation  that 
prices  would  go  still  lower  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  realized  that  that  is  not  at  all  likely, 
even  under  present  conditions,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  are  again  buying  in  usual  quantity.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
market,  however,  no  dealers  express  any  hope  of  a 
rise  in  prices.  The  stock  of  pig  iron,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  such  movement  as 
this  for  a  while,  at  least,  with  the  present  rate  of 
consumption.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  production,  however,  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  which  is  undoubtedly  strengthening  the 
market.  Without  there  being  any  prospects  of 
another  boom,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  iron,  and 
even  at  present  prices  the  year  should  be  a  pros¬ 
perous  one. 

American  Pig  Iron. — There  seems  to  be  a 
slightly  better  demand  for  pig  iron,  and  many 
small  dealers  are  reporting  a  fair  business.  The 
same  number  of  furnaces  continue  out  of  blast  in 
the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  but  from  the 
Birmingham  district  it  is  reported  that  a  few  of 
the  furnaces  which  have  been  idle  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  miners’  strike,  have  blown  in 
again.  None  of  the  Southern  furnaces  are  offer¬ 
ing  strictly  No.  1  foundry  iron  at  present.  Prices 
remain  unchanged,  and  we  quote:  Northern  iron. 
No.  lx,  $17.50(»$18;  No.  2x,  $16.50(®$17;  Southern, 
No.  2x,  $15.50(tf  $16.50. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron.— The  market  is  in  the  same 
condition  which  we  reported  last  week,  very  little 
business  being  done.  There  have  been  no  arrivals 
during  the  week.  We  quote  as  last  week:  Dal- 
mellington,  $^.50(^$23;  Eglinton,  $20.50(£$21; 
Carnbroe,  $21. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-mansanese.— Business 
continues  very  dull,  with  nothing  but  small  lots 
changing  bands.  Small  lots  of  ferro-manganese 
have  oeen  sold  on  the  coast  as  low  as  $6T@$62, 
but  these  prices  could  not  probably  be  duplicated. 
We  quote,  nominally,  for  20%  spiegeleisen,  $^; 
80%  ferro-manganese,  $64(g$65. 

Steel  Kails. — There  has  been  but  little  demand 
for  steel  rails  during  the  past  week.  The  effects 
of  the  late  financial  depression  are  still  felt  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  they  are  apparently  hold¬ 
ing  off  also  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  rolling  mills.  The  price  4i8ked 
by  all  sellers  is  $30,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
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might  be  shaded  a  trifle  upon  a  desirable  lot 
for  cash. 

Rail  Fastenings. — Business  is  still  dull,  al¬ 
though  there  have  been  somewhat  larger  transac¬ 
tions  during  the  week.  A  New  England  railway 
company  purchased  a  round  lot  of  fastenings,  in¬ 
cluding  3\000  pair  of  angle  plates  at  $1.75,  de¬ 
livered.  The  price  of  spikes  has  fallen  off  to  2'OOc. 
on  lOO  keg  lots.  We  quote  :  Spikes,  2’OOc.;  angle 

Slates,  l'70(®l'80c.:  bolts  and  square  nuts.  2‘75c.; 

exagonal  nuts,  3  00c.;  complete  joint,  iron  and 
steel,  according  to  weight. 

Tubes  and  Pipe. — Business  continues  verv  good 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  is  steadily  improv¬ 
ing.  We  quote  discounts  on  carload  lots  as  follows: 
47x%  on  butt,  black;  40%  on  galvanized;  60%  on 
lap,  black; 47>^%  on  lap, galvanized;  boiler  tubes: 
50%  on  all  sizes;  casing,  all  sizes,  50%. 

Structural  Iron  and  .steel.— The  market  has 
been  dull.  The  course  of  business  has  been  racher 
upset  during  the  week  by  the  assignment  of 
Cheney  &  Hewlett,  who  have  been  among  the 
largest  dealers  of  iron  for  building  purposes. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  prices,  and  we  quote: 
Universal  plates,  $2.20 ;  bridge  plates,  $2.15 ; 
angles,  $2.20  ;  beams,  $3.10. 

Merchant  Steel. — Business  is  very  good  and 
orders  are  coming  along  quite  freely.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  neither  firmer  nor  weaker’than  last  week. 
We  quote:  Best  English  tool,  I.tc.,  net ;  American 
tool  steel.  7@8c.;  special  grades,  i:3(^2IOc.  ;  cru¬ 
cible  machinery  steel  5o.;  crucible  spring.  35^c.; 
open-hearth  machinery,  2'^.;  open-hearth  spring, 
2"fl0c.;  tire  steel,  2'60c.;  toe  calks.  2’60c.;  flat  file, 
4^c.;  mill  file,  4>^c.;  taper  file,  7c.;  first  quality 
sheet,  10c.;  second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Old  Rails.— The  market  is  very  quiet,  with  no 
transactions  of  importance  to  note.  The  price  re¬ 
mains  nominal  at  $2:1  for  tees  and  $25  for  doubles. 

Wrought  Iron  Scran.- The  market  is  very 
quiet,  and  there  are  sales  of  nothing  but  small 
lots.  We  quote  from  $21(^$22. 

Chicago.  Jan.  28. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

The  iron  and  steel  market  is  steadily  improving; 
even  the  most  conservative  are  looking  forward 
to  a  year  of  great  activity  and  better  prices; 
orders  are  daily  increasing,  particularly  for  fin¬ 
ished  material.  There  is  now  going  into  con¬ 
sumption  some  40,000  tons  per  week  of  crude  ma¬ 
terial.  and  a  continuance  of  this  rate  will  soon  re¬ 
duce  stocks  at  furnaces.  Many  consumers  of  pig 
iron  are  now  in  the  market  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  present  low  rates.  The  tonnage  now 
moving  is  much  beyond  that  anticipated  a  month 
ago.  The  shut-down  in  the  valleys  has  not  as  yet 
affected  this  market,  and  probably  will  not  for 
some  time  to  come.  I^ocal  plants  are  in  enforced 
idleness,  chiefly  on  ac-'ount  of  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  affairs,  which  has  led  to  an 
almost  complete  cutting  off  of  orders  from  that 
source,  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  future- 
hut  when  they  do  come  in  the  market,  as  they  will 
be  obliged  to  do  at  no  distant  day— a  considerably 
increased  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  volume  of 
business. 

Prg  Iron.— This  market  is  only  fairly  active,  and 
the  general  demand  is  perceptibly  improving. 
Buyers  have  found  at  last  that  pig  iron  makers 
have  a  minimum  below  which  they  will  not  go; 
orders  are  being  refused  at  very  slight  concessions 
asked  on  present  rates.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
wholesale  restriction  in  the  output  does  not  check 
the  downward  course  of  prices,  but  no  apparent 
effect  is  noticeable;  stocks  at  furnaces  are  still  very 
large,  and  until  they  are  considerably  decreased, 
no  material  strength  can  be  looked  for.  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  irons  are  in  fair  request,  as  are  also  the  soft 
grades  of  Southern  iron. 

We  quote  to-day  for  cash  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  for  Nos,  1  and  2,  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  No.  3,  for  car  wheels.  Nos.  4  and  5 
for  malleable,  $18fa  $18 ,50;  Lake  Superior  coke,Bes- 
semer,  $18.50;  Lake  Superior  coke.  Bay  View  No.  1, 
$15.50;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  $14.50;  Southern  coke.  No. 
1.  $18@$17;  No.  2,  $15.50rfl  $16;  No.  3,  $14.2.5@$14.75; 
Southern  charcoal.  $19^$19..50;  standard  .South¬ 
ern  car  wheel,  $22fe$24.50;  Ohio  softeners.  Hang¬ 
ing  Rock.  $18(0  $18..50;  Jackson  County,  $18.25(g' 
$18.50;  Hanging  Rock,  cold  blast,  $2ofa$28;  warm 
blast,  $23(a$25;  No.  1  Scotch,  according  to  brands, 
$26(<i$27;  American  Scotch,  $18.50^$19;  Bay  View 
^otch  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  Chicago  Scotch,  No. 
1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  Emma  Scotch,  $18,50(g$19;  black 
band,  Hubbard  Scotch,  $18.25;  Hazelton,  $18.50; 
Soft  Silvery,  $18;  Wellston,  No.  1,  $18  75;  No.  2, 
$18.25;  Hamilton,  No.  1,  $19.25^ $19.75;  Norton,  No. 
1,  $17.50@$18;  Zanesville.  No.  1,  $18.75@$19.2.5. 

Structural  Iron.. — There  is  a  largfe  amount  of 
business  in  sight  and  every  prospect  for  a  large 
volume  of  trade.  Much  figuring  is  being  done  both 
on  city  and  country  work.  At  present  small  orders 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  trade  active. 
Prices  are:  For  car  fits  f.o.b.  Chicago,  iron  and 
steel  angles,  $2.35(g  $2.40;  universal  plates.  $2.^; 
sheared  plates.  $2.50;  tees,  $2.8.5(g$3;  beams  and 
channels,  $.3.20.  Store  prices  are:  Angles,  $2  50fo 

{2.60;  tees,  $2.90(g^3,  and  beams  and  channels, 
3..50^$3.70,  according  to  quantity. 

Bar  Iron.— A  better  inquiry  is  reported  for 
railway  and  merchant  iron;  the  outlook  from  the 
mill  standpoint  is  more  encouraging  and  values 
are  stronger.  Local  mills  quote  $1.65  for  half 


I  extras,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  ’’and  Valley  mills  $1.60  at 
mill,  adding  that  orders  for  a  large  tonnage  for 
I  future  delivery  would  not  be  accepted  at  these 
figurer.  Dealers  quote  $1.90  rates,  with  extras 
for  large  lots  from  store. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— The  present  market  is 
weak  but  the  demand  is  growing  better.  Quota 
tions  are  easy  at  $2.85  for  No.  27  common  at  mill. 
Jobbers’  price  for  same  iruage  and  quality  is  $.3.30 
with  the  usual  advance  for  refined. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron.- Mill  orders  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  business  from  store  i«  quiet,  but  not 
unusually  so  for  the  season.  Discounts  remain 
unchanged  at  62>^%  on  .luniatatand  623^%  and  5% 
oft  on  charcoal  from  store. 

Merchant  Steel.- Inquiries  are  increasing  in 
some  directions,  but  itisclaimed  that  inducements 
are  being  offered.  Those  maintaining  prices  find 
business  light.  The  collapse  of  the  American 
Harvester  Tru.st  is  regarded  by  manufacturers  as 
favorable  to  an  increased  consumption  of  stock 
and  strengthening  values.  We  quote  as  follows: 


willing  to  contract  ahead,  although  some  contem¬ 
plated  purchases  have  been  deferred,  ostensibly 
tor  the  reason  that  the  parties  thought  that  better 
terms  might  be  obtained  by  this  procedure.  On 
the  whole,  the  general  tone  of  the  market  appears 
better. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. — Southern  coke.  No. 
1,  $14.25@.$14.50;  No.  2,  $13.75@S14 ;  No.  3,  $13.25@ 
$13.50.  Southern  charcoal.  No.  1,  $16.50@$17; 
No.  2,  $16@$16.50.  Missouri  charcoal.  No  1,  $17.50 
@$18;  No.  2,  $17@$17.50. 

Forge  Irons.— Neutral  coke,  $12.50@$13;  cold 
short,  $12.50@$13 ;  mottled,  $12@^12.2S. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. — Southern, 
standard  brands,  $21@$22 :  othey  brands,  $17..5U 
@$18.  Lake  Superior,  $21..50@$22i50. 


Pbtladelpbla. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 


Jan.  3U. 


Pig  Iron.— Large  buying  is  reported  this  week 
in  crude  iron  in  city  arid  in  country  offices.  Sales¬ 
men  making  their  circuits  have  sent  in  good 


I  Large  salcs  of  forge  fiave 

machineiy  .  $3  ,  Bessemer  machinery,  $2.o0@$2.70, 1  made.  Nearly  all  this  new  business 

was  done  at  low  prices,  and  the  poorer  brands 
chiefly  dealt  in.  A  good  deal  of  No.  1  iron 


open  hearth  spring  steel,  $2.75@$2.8();  tire,  $2.50@ 
$2.60 ;  toe  calk,  $2.70@$2.80;  sleigh  shoe,  $2.40@ 
$2.50;  cutter  shoe  (T.  &  B.),  $2.6.5@$2.70;  crucible 
sheet  steel.  $7@$10;  crucible  spring,  $3.7.5. 

Nails.- Steel  cut  nails  are  in  fair  demand  at 
$1.85.  Wire  nails  have  been  advanced  10  cents  at 
mill  on  account  of  the  advance  in  wire  rods,  but 
.jobbers  have  not  as  yet  changed  tneir  price,  which 
is  $2.;i0  for  small  lots  from  store. 

Plates,  Tubes,  etc. — Rates  are  firmer,  and 


were  i  „ 

has  been  sold  at  $17.50,  though  $18  is  asked  for 
all  first  class  brands.  For  No.  2  $16@$16.50i8  bot¬ 
tom  price,  and  a  few  large  buyers  have  covered  at 
these  figures.  The  demand  is  not  at  all  general. 
Buvers  feel  that  things  have  not  yet  settled  down, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  room 
for  lower  prices,  buyers  cling  to  the  notion  that 
lower  prices  are  bound  to  come.  Most  of  this 


manufacturers  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  week’s  business  in  forge  iron  has  been  done  at 
work  again.  Dealers  report  a  v*rv  encourag-  $14.50. 

ing  business.  Quotations  are  :  Tank  iron,  |  Foreign  Material.— Spiegel  is  offered  at  $29.50 
$2.70;  tank  steel,  $2.90  ;  heavy  sheets  from  10  (&'$30..50,  and  ferro  manganese  is  $61.50.  No  husi- 
to  14.  $2.90(a$3;  steel  sheets  10  to  14,  $.3.25@$3.50;  ness 

$4.25;  firebox  iron  and  steel,  $4.75(«)$5..50;  boiler  Steel  Billets.— Billets  could  be  bought  at  $28,50. 
tubes,  4H'  inches  and  larger,  .521^%;  2  to  4  inches, '  From  afi  that  can  be  gathered  laige  concerns  have 
50%,  and  1^4  inches  and  smaller,  ^5%.  '  ■"  ‘ 


Steel  Rails.— The  demand  for  steel  rails  is  im¬ 
proving;  inquiries  are  more  abundant,  and  the 
outlook  for  business  is  considerably  brighter  than 


as  much  material  contracted  for  as  they  want  at 
present. 

Merchant  Iron.— The  possibility  of  a  reduction 
in  cost  of  making  iron  keeps  Igrge  buyers  out  of 


R  K  I  the  market,  anf  makes  all  buyirig  of  i  very  retail 

wnf  character.  Good  bars  were  sold  at  1-70,  but  1-80  is 
idle,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  when  they  will  re-  £,pnprnl  nripp 
sume.  Present  business  is  confined  to  small  lots  uegmera  p  ice.  .... 

for  immediate  requirements  for  the  most'  Skelp. — Manufacturers  say  that  prices  are  lower 
part.  Regular  quotations  for  standard  sections  than  for  a  year,  and  parties  who  two  months  ago 
are  made  according  to  delivery.  Prices  are  un-  could  not  get  enough  material  now  do  not  want 
changed  from  $30@$31.50;  car  lots  are  selling  at  any.  This  is  a  rather  strong  way  of  saying  the 
$32  f.o.b.  Chicago.  i  market  is  dull  and  prices  $1.7o@$1.85. 

I  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. — Discount  on  butt  welded 
Railway  Track  Supplies.— Demand  continues  black  and  lap  welded  galvanized,  47>^. 

Sheet  Iron.-Sales  of  best  refined  were  made 
this  week  at  a  sharp  cut  from  card  rates.  Busi- 
’  ness  is  backward.  W  the  mill  men  think  thev 

$.3.08(a>.3.10;  spikes,  $2.10^  $2.1.1.  !  will  have  a  good  winter’s  demand. 

Scrap  Iron. — The  better  grades  of  wrought  Plate  and  Tank.-Some  shading  has  been  done 
scrap  are  in  better  reouest  at  firmer  prices;  other  on  small  orders  this  week  of  an  unusual  character, 
scrap  is  still  very  dull,  but  the  tone  of  this  mar-  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  great  anx- 
ket  on  the  whole  is  more  healthy,  and  dealers  more  iety  among  manufacturers  to  secure  business.  Ship 
cheerful.  plates  and  tank  are  2c.,  but  more  favorable  figures 

We  quote  as  follows:  Countrv  mixed  are  privately  quoted, 
scrap,  $1.5..50@$16..5(J.  according  to  condition;  No.'  Structural  Iron. — Large  buyers  are  very  stub- 
1  mill,  $14(6  $14..50  ;  _  light  wrought,  $9(6  $9.50;  born  in  their  negotiations  for  material  for  the 
horseshoes,  $19@ $19.50;  axles,  $25;  cast  macninery,  coming  season,  and  refuse  to  talk  about  placing 
$12;  stove  plates,  $9..50(6:$10  ;  borings,  $8(6;$8.50;  long  running  contracts  at  anything  like  present 
wrought  turnings,  $11.50  ;  No.  1  railroad  shop  or  quotations  on  angles,  plates  and  tees.  One  or  two 
forge,  $20;  track  scrap,  $19.  parties  have  dropped  figuring  and  correspondence 

Old  Wheels  and  Rails.— A  small  sale  of  old  for  the  present,  for  the  reason  that  all  finished 
iron  rails  is  reported  at  $22.75.  Old  steel  rails  iron  products  will  sag  in  February,  as  they  did 
continue  very  rjuiet  at  $1.3.M  for  short  lengths  and  last  year.  Angles  are  $2@$2.30,  tees  $2.50. 

$17.50  for  long,  suitable  for  reralling.  Old  wheels  Steel  Rails.— It  is  useless  to  quote  steel  rails  at 
are  also  very  quiet  at  $17.  i  $29  or  $30,  and  outside  of  steel  rail  offices  there  is 

Clevrlaiid  .Isn  29  '  undue  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 

nil.  ■  1  1  bottom  prices  will  be  $26,  $27,  or  $28.  There  is  but 

(1-romour  Special  Correspondent  I  i  little  business. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  week  no  move- ;  ,,, ,  r>  i  _ 

ment  in  iron  ore.  There  has  Been  no  talk,  either  '  ^  ^ 

of  new  ore  contracts  or  vessel  contracts.  'The  i  No.  1  at  $22.o0  here. 


principal  topic  of  conver.«ation  among  iron-ore 
men  has  lieen  the  reputed  sale  to  parties  connected 
with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  and  | 
the  Vanderbilts,  of  the  Schlesinger  Syndicate’s  in¬ 


PlttsbnrK*  Jan.  29. 

(From  our  Special  Corre8pond<*ni.) 

Raw  Iron  and  Steel.— The  tone  of  the  market 


terests  in  the  Chapin  mine,  the  East  Negaunee  has  undergone  but  little  change,  prices  for  most 
mines,  viz.,  BuflTalo,  South  Buffalo,  (^ueen.  Prince  descriptions  being  fairly  well  maintained.  Since 
of  Wales,  and  the  new  railroad  which  has  been  the  advent  of  the  new  year  trade  has  been  far 
built  from  the  Chapin  mine  to  Escanaba  |  from  satisfactory,  between  strikes  in  existence 

Quotations  remain  unchanged,  and  those  of  last  and  others  threatened  in  the  near  future.  This 


week  may  be  repeated : 

Specular  and  Magnetic  Orex. 

Bessemer . 66«»€9# . 10.00 

••  . 6<it'>s6W .  .5.00(<i5  50 

Non  Bessemer . .  5.00(fi5..50 

“  “  . 62(<r655: .  4  Mkab.OO 


does  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  trade 
generally.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future,  caused  by  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  Developments  since  our  last 
have  not  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
are  looking  for  a  better  market.  There  is  a  firmer 


“  “  . SilifiiiOf .  3.73(S4.25  feeling  in  spots  only,  hut  in  others  there  is  a  weak- 

Soft  Hematites  Dried  at  212°.  |  ness  and  irregularity  which  are  far  from  encourag' 

Bessemer . 62(«65? . |1.75(o5.25  ing.  Probably  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty  is 

“  . 5S1661* . 4.25(<»4.76  that  there  is  not  business  enough  to  go  round. 

Non  Besaemer . 5.Tc663;f . —  3.50<rf4.25  and  as  each  one  tries  to  get  what  there  is,  prices 

Above  prices  are  for  deliveries  on  docks  at  I^ake  are  made  to  suffer  in  some  cases.  At  the  same 


Erie  ports. 

Louiitvllle.  Jan.  24. 

(Special  Report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.) 

About  the  only  change  of  any  consequence  to 
note  in  the  iron  market  for  the  past  week  has 
!  been  an  increase  in  inquiries  for  present  and  fu- 


time  it  certainly  appears  that  the  bottom  point 
has  been  reached.  Whether  the  market  will  now 
take  an  upward  turn  or  not  remains  for  the  future 
to  decide.  Leading  dealers  differ  in  regard  to 
values.  One  has  this  to  say: 

“It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  no  higher 
prices  for  some  months  to  come.  The  elements  of 


ture  delivery.  Buyers  appear  to  be  satisfied,  in  a  '  strength  in  the  present  situation  are:  First  the  re¬ 
measure,  with  the  present  low  ruling  figures  and  duction  of  the  output  of  pig  iron,  and  second  more 
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liberal  purchases  by  consumers.  There  have  been 
no  heavy  sales  nor  any  heavy  increase  in  trade, 
but  even  a  small  increase  in  business  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  at  present  and  is  at  once  accorded  signifi¬ 
cance.”  The  furnaces  in  the  Shenango  and  Ma¬ 
honing  valleys  are  still  closed  am  will  so  remain 
until  matters  are  satisfactorily  arranged  between 
the  different  parties.  The  steel  rail  trade  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  iron  trade  at  present. 
The  Bessemer  steel  mills  are  the  largest  consum¬ 
ers  of  pig  iron,  and  the  dullness  in  rails  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  .depression  among  the 
furnaces. 

The  iron  manufacturers  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  are  considering  the  advisability  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  meeting  to  pass  a  resolution  to  close  all  the 
blast  furnaces  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
manufacturers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  drawing  the’  fires  from  every 
furnace  in  the  State,  at  least  for  a  time.  A  lead¬ 
ing  pig-iron  man  remarked:  “We  will  agree  to 
bank  our  furnaces  if  the  others  will  do  the  same 
thing,  provided  all  the  manufacturers  are  put 
under  bonds  not  to  start  again  until  it  is  mutually 
agreed  by  all  to  do  so.  It  is  clear  to  me  lhat  there 
is  only  one  way  to  save  ourselves,  and  that  is  by 
showing  the  coke  men  and  the  railroad  companies 
which  charge  too  high  freight  rates,  that  iu  some 
instances  we  can  get  along  without  them  for  a 
while.”  It  looks  like  a  coke  strike.  The  united 
mine  workers  have  mailed  a  circular  to  the  coke 
operators  stating  that  a  strike  will  be  inaugur¬ 
ated  February  Iflth  if  no  settlement  of  the  wage 
question  and  other  matters  is  made  by  February 
2d.  That  the  operators  will  refuse  the  demana 
is  shown  by  the  coke  plants  working  six  days. 
There  are  gloomy  times  ahead. 

C'ofce  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ores. 


2.00D  Tons  Bessemer,  Feb.,  March .  $16.00  cash. 

l.O'IO  Tons  Bessemer.  Feb . 16.00  cash. 

l.OOO  Tons  Bessemer  Feb..  March .  15  75  cash. 

800  Tons  Grey  Forge . . .  14.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Off  Bessemer .  15.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  Feb.,  March .  14.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  14.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  14.25  cash. 

5D0  Tons  Grey  Forge . 13.85  cash 

150  Tons  Mottled,  all  ore. . . . .  1.5.00  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  3  Foundry .  15.00  cash. 

100  Tons  White  Iron .  13.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  3  Foundry  .  1.5.25  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 15.25  cash 

200  Tons  Bessemer .  16.00  cash 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundiw . 15.75  cash. 

Charcoal. 

1 10  Tons  Warm  Blast .  24.00  ca«h. 

.50  Tons  No  3  Warm  Blast .  22.00  cash. 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.50  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

1,000  Tons  Nail  Slabs .  25.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Billets  and  Slabs . .  25.75  cash. 

1,00'J  Tons  Billets  and  Slabs .  26.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Rod  Billets .  .  2.5.50  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

800  Tons  Neutral .  27.50  cash. 

.500  Tons  Neutral.  Feb .  27.25  cash. 

200  Tons  N  eutral .  27.50  cash. 

200  Tons  Neut  ral  .  27.75  cash. 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

1.000  Tons  American  fives.  Domestic  at  works  37.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  American  fives.  Feb.,  March .  37.50  cash. 

Ferro- Manga  nese . 

300  Tons  80^.  Feb..  March,  Pittsburg . 61.00  cash. 

Steel  Bloom  Ends. 

700  Tons  Bloom  Ends . . 17.00  cash 

Skelp  Iron. 

200  Tons  Sheared  Iron  .  1.75  cash. 

185  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  1.85  cash. 

120  Tons  Narrow  Grooved .  1.80  CAsh. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 


New  York,  Friday  Eveniug,  Jan.  30. 

These  markets  during  the  past  week  have  been 
singularly  devoid  of  any  feature  of  interest.  Some 
business  has  been  doing,  slight  demand  is  noticed, 
and  prices  continue  almost  without  exception  at 
our  last  figures.  The  tone  of  the  market  may  be 
said  to  be  firm.  The  present  dulness  is  a  perfectly 
normal  occurrence,  and  the  maintenance  of  values 
Indicates  the  confidence  of  every  one  in  the  trade. 
No  large  arrivals  of  any  consequence  have  been 
noted.  .lust  sufficient  is  coming  in  to  supply  the 
current  demands  of  consumers. 

.Stock'  are  reported  as  small,  and  the  barrenness 
In  some  lines  indicated  in  our  former  issues  con¬ 
tinues  without  however  making  itself  felt  in  the 
price.  Arrivals  of  caustic  soda,  77%  have  been  a 
little  larger  than  heretofore  reported.  Sodium 
nitrate  remains  as  quoted  in  our  last,  although,  of 
course,  the  market  becomes  firmer  daily.  This 
stationary  condition  of  values  is  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  nitrate  that  were  on  the  market  here 
and  ueariby  at  the  time  the  trouble  on  the  West 
Coast  first  commenced. 

Caustic  Soda,  <30%. — Small  arrivals  continue  to 
come  in,  and  most  of  these  go  in^second  hands 
at  once,  although  some  is  reportemilere  in  stock. 
The  demand  remains  moderate  and  is  well  met. by 
the  supply.  We  quote  3'.3^3'37Jic.  Some  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  for  shipments  ahead.  70  to 
74%. — This  grade  continues  to  come  in  in  fair  quan¬ 
tities.  Sonle  under  contract  and  some  to  go  on 
the_  market.  The  demand  cannot  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory.  Some  business  is  doing,  but  most  of 
it  of  a  jobbing  nature.  Some  orders  for  future 
shipment  have  been  placed.  Dealers  quote  3'12}^ 
@3’15c.  for  spot  lots.  77%. — Nothing  available  for 
spot  delivery  is  reported  in  this  line.  February 
steam  shipments  are  quoted  at  from  3’07K®3’10i. 


The  demand  continues  quite  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  arrivals  are  almost  all  under  contract. 
Carbonated  Soda  Ash,  48%. — The  available  supply 
continues  small.  No  large  arrivals  are  reported, 
and  the  price  remains  firm,  showing  a  slight  up¬ 
ward  tendency,  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  indi- 
cated_  in  our  last  issue.  The  demand  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  have  made  this  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  Some  resales  have  been  noticed.  Values 
range  between  l'0Oc.  and  l’82^c.  Shipments  are 
quoted  a  little  lower.  58%.  The  stock  continues 
on  a  par  with  the  demand— both  small.  No  ar¬ 
rivals  are  noted  and  business  is  dull ;  prices, 
l'52i<^c.@l-55c. 

Caustic  Soda  Ash,  48%. — If  there  is  one  spot  in 
the  market  which  varies  a  little  from  the  inactivity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  rest,  it  is  the  dealing 
in  this  article,  and  of  this  even  it  needs  an 
qptimistic  mind  to  speak  hopefully.  Sellers  are 
actually  a  little  stiff-backed.  Values  range  from 
l’62t^c.@l’65c.,  and,  although  business  cannot  be 
said  to  be  very  brisk,  there  is  at  least  something 
doing. 

Sal  Soda. — Demand  shows  some'signs  of  increas¬ 
ing.  Reports  from  dealers  are  not  wholly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  spot  supply  is  said  to  be  small  and 
may  eventually  cause  a  stiffening  in  values. 
Prices  range  from  107  to  P12>^c.,  although  spot 
sales  have  been  reported  at  higher  figures  Some 
dealing  is  done  for  future  delivery.  Nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  heard  of  the  shortage  in  the  East. 

Bleaching  Powder. — The  demand  here  continues 
very  slight  and  the  smallest  kind  of  business  only 
is  being  done.  Stocks  are  small  so  that  values  re¬ 
main  firm  for  spot  sales  from  1*67>^  to  l’75c. 

Acids. — No  new  features  enter  into  this  market 
to  make  any  change  worthy  of  record.  Dealers 
continue  to  sell  whatever  they  can  at  very  low 
prices.  Hardly  any  variations  in  present  values 
can  be  looked  forward  to  until  some  of  the  dis- 
(^uieting  element  shall  have  still  further  lost  its 
influence.  Present  indications  seem  to  point  in 
that  direction.  It  is  now  positively  affirmed  in 
the  trade  that  whatever  slight  connection  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  between  the  Knickerbocker  Chemical 
Company  and  the  Passaic  Chemical  Company  has 
ceased.  Unfortunately  the  representative  of  the 
Engineerino  and  Mining  Journal  was  unable 
to  sse  any  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  so  that  we 
are  unable,  at  this  writing,  to  give  anything  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  report. 

We  quote  acids  per  hundred  pounds  in  NewYork 
and  vicinity:  Acetic,  $1.65@$i2.20;  muriatic,  18°,  80c. 
@$1;  muriatic  20°,  90ic.@^l.l0;  muriatic,  st2°,  |ll@ 
$1.20;  nitric,  40°,  ^.25<%.93.50;  some  dealers  report 
nothing  at  all  below  S3.75,  little  selling  below  f4 
and  most  as  high  as  $4.2.5,  or  thereabouts.  Nitric 
42°,  $3.50@  $4;  sulphuric,  60°,  70c.@80c.;  sulphuric, 
66“,  75c.@  According  to  other  reports,  most  ^° 
has  been  getting  as  high  as  $1.12>^. 

Ferl  ilizing  Chemicnis.— A  Ithoiigh  business  has 
not  been  very  good,  something  has  been  doing 
right  along  and  dealers  speak  encouragingly.  Our 
quotations  for  Charleston  rock  remain  the  same: 
$7@$7.50f.o.b.  vessels;|ground,  $8@^1.150.  Freights 
continue  to  be  a  little  unsettled. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ;  some  arrivals  have  been  reported,  but 
stocks  remain  normal.  There  has  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  values  of  foreign,  some  changing 
hands  at  3'09c.  and  even  lower.  Gas  liquor  has 
found  an  easy  market  at  3‘15@3'20c  and  bone 
Honor  continues  to  be  quoted  at  3’10@3T.5c. 

Muriate  of  potash.— The  arrivals  during  the  past 
week  have  aggregated  SCO  tons.  Of  this  fully  300 
have  gone  into  consumption,  and  a  fair  demand 
will  soon  absorb  the  remainder.  Arrivals  continue 
as  heretofore  with  the  increase  in  prices,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ice  in  the  Elbe.  During  the  week 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Salmon  &  Co.,  of  this  cit.i,  agents 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  the  Ver- 
kaufs  Syndicat  der  Kalwerke  have  given  their 
annual  circular  to  the  public.  Their  figures  attest 
the  increased  favor  with  which  this  product  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  consumers. 

In  1887  the  arrivals  in  the  United  States  amount¬ 
ed  to  17,855  tons,  while  during  the  past  year  they 
were  29,780  tons.  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and 
Pensacola  are  credited  with  1,1<  0,  285  and  100  tons 
respectively  for  1890,  while  in  1887  nothing  was 
shipped  to  those  porta.  From  tfieir  statement  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  pure  potash  contained  in 
the  various  potash  salts,  it  appears  that  one 
pound,  when  muriate  is  selling  at  $1.77)^,  costs 
3‘515;  for  kainit,  when  selling  at  $9  per  ton.  the 
cost  is  3'60;  for  double  manure  salts,  basis  48%,  at 
f  1.10  per  100  pounds,  cost  is  4’245,  and  for  sulphate 
of  potash,  basis  90%,  at  $2.07.  that  figure  reaches 
4-2a3. 

Nitrate  of  soda. — Continued  war  news  from 
Chili  keeps  prices  very  firm.  Sales  have  aggre¬ 
gated  some  20,000  bags  and  consumers  remain 
anxious  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 
cover  their  needs  when  the  spot  and  nearby  sup- 
■  ply  shall  have  been  exhausted.  Shipments  have 
entirely  ceased,  but  dealers  are  not  ready  to  give 
credence  to  reports  of  probable  long  continued  in¬ 
terruption  of  trade.  The  export  duty  levied  on 
nitrate  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  from  which  the  Chilean  government  de¬ 
rived  its  income.  Pisaqua,’  Iquiqiie,  Laleta,  Bu¬ 
ena,  Autofagasta,  Tattall  and  other  smaller  towns 
are  the  chief  places  from  which  the  salt  is  exported. 
The  magnitude  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1889  the  exports  reached  20,606,454  quintals. 


valued  at  over  $40,000,000,  and  of  this  aggregate 
Iquique  shipped  9,661,655  and  Pisaoua  81098,659 
quintals.  The  bulk  of  this  is  exported  to  Europe, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  product  coming  to  the 
United  States.  We  quote  prices  here  ^1.85  for  spot 
and  $1.80  for  near  by.  Sales  have  been  made 
within  the  range.  One  dealer  quotes  to  arrive 
November,  December  shipments  l‘77Kc.  and  in 
round  lots  January  and  February  wipments 
l‘75c. 

Brimstone. — Very  little  is  reported  here,  with  a 
fair  demand,  which  has  resulted  in  ^es  tP  ar¬ 
rive.  Values  are  firm,  with  every  indication  of 
remaining  so.  Consumption  continues  steady. 
We  quote  best  unmtxed  seconds  to  arrive  near  by, 
$26;  thirds,  50<g75c.  less.  The  quotations  for  spot 
are  almost  nominal;  best  unmixed  seconds  would 
probably  bring  $27.50. 

liondon.  Jan.  16 

(Special  correspondence  by  Couper  Millar  &  Co.) 

The  severe  weather  experienced  during  the  last 
two  months  has  not  encouraged  buyers  toDperate 
in  raw  materials,  but  lust  now  there  is  more  in 
quiry  and  we  look  for  renewed  activity.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  paucity  of  orders  it  is  surprising  how  well 
prices  or  phosphates  have  been  maintained,  and 
this  goes  to  prove  the  absence  of  heavy  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  shippers.  It  is  true  that  certain 
would-be  sellers  of  Florida  still  entertain  the  trade 
with  offers  of  enormous  quantities  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  gentlemen 
are  not  taken  seriously,  and  after  all  the 
warnings  from  those  who  have  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  If  any  buyers 
allow  themselves  to  be  mislead  by  these  outsiders 
they  will  well  deserve  it.  Our  special  circular  on 
this  subject  issued  in  June  last  has  been  more 
than  justified,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  those 
who  promised  to  put  so  many  thousands  of  tons 
on  the  market  to  carry  out  their  praiseworthy  in¬ 
tentions.  The  long  talked  of  combination  among 
the  nitrate  shippers  is  now  said  to  be  effected  and 
the  price  has  advanced  about  os.  per  ton,  not  a 
very  great  matter  when  previous  value  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mineral  phosphates.— South  Carolina  River 
rock  still  quoted  i01^d.®lld.  per  unit.  Canadian 
80%  at  Is  4d.  delivered  London.  Florida  at  13d.  on 
basis  of  70%,  Somme  at  14>^d.@15>^d.  for  70%,  and 
the  lo  iver  grades  at  proportionate  prices.  Belgian 
can  still  be  bought  at  comparatively  low  flares 
for  shipment  when  the  Scheldt,  now  closed  by  ice, 
again  Mcomes  navigable. 

Bone  ash,  bones  and  meal. — A  sale  of  Kurra 
cbee  crushed  bones  is  reported  at  £5  to  £5  Is.  3d. 
r  ton,  and  a  cargo  of  bone  ash  on  private  terms, 
e  are  now  offering  degelatinized  bone  meal  con¬ 
taining  60‘63%  phosphate  and  1}4  to  2%  ammonia, 
and  will  be  glad  to  submit  quotations. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  still  lower;  Beckton 
price,  £10  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  quoted  at  £7  15s. 

Ammoniacal  materials  remain  unaltered,  but 
little  or  no  business  is  passing.  Ground  hoofs  and 
horns  quoted  9s.  6d.  per  unit.  Dried  blood.  10s. 
Fish  guano,  10s.  and  Is.  3d. 

Muriate  of  potash  is  quoted  £7  148.  on  80%  in 
bags.  Kainit  at  29s.  9d.  in  bulk  f.o.b.  Hamburg 
in  quantity.  Net  cash.  Strassfurt  weights  and 
sampling.  We  are  informed  that  the  river  navi¬ 
gation  is  closed. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 


New  Y'ork,  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  30. 

A  slight  increase  in  values  is  the  chief  charac 
teristic  in  this  market,  although  the  demand  is  so 
small  that  any  large  influx  of  outside  material 
would  weaken  prices  at  once.  Stocks  here  have 
gradually  become  smaller,  and  while  no  business 
of  any  magnitude  is  beard  of,  considerable  is  being 
done  in  a  jobbing  way. 

Bricks.— Haverstraws  are  coming  in  again 
in  very  small  quantities  and  are  met  -by  a 
fair  demand.  Late  dispatches  from  up  the  Huasou 
would  indicate  that  considerable  difficulty  will  be 
met  with  in  settling  matters  between  employers 
and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Report  says  that  the 
latter  have  decreed  that  every  manufacturer  of 
brick  along  the  Hudson  must  either  employ 
Knights  of  Labor  exclusively  or  pay  $1  a  mohtn 
for  every  man  employed  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  order.  If  this  demand  is  persisted 
in  it  will  doubtless  lead  to  strikes  and  other 
troubles,  and  prove  disastrous  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  Jerseys  are  coming  in  in  small  quantiUes, 
and  are  only  placed  with  difficulty.  "We  quote 
Haverstraws  $6.25@$8.50  per  M.  Jerseys, 

$5.50;  pale,  $3@$3.5u,  and  $6.25@$7  for  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island. 

Line. — The  long  spell  of  non-production  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  have  some  effect  upon  prices.  A  de¬ 
mand  fully  equal  to  the  supply  is  noted.  Nothing 
is  on  its  way  here,  there  is  nothing  down  East  and 
none  of  the  kilns,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  yet 
started  up.  There  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  sea-going 
vessels  and  in  some  cases  boats  have  been  chartered 
from  outside  trades.  Few  of  the  carriers  usually 
employed  for  lime  are  sufficiently  seaworthy  to 
go  out  and  brave  the  inclement  weather.  We 
quote  R(x;kland  common,  $1.10;  finishing,  $1.20; 
St.  .John,  common  and  finishing,  85@95c.;  Glen 
Falls,  common  and  finishing,  90c.@$1.10. 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  MINES. 


Shares. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 


Date  &  amount 
of  last. 


tl,5U(),UUU|  15U,000:  $1U 

111  mill  lOi  iiiiiiiiiii  -Pi 


«555,lluu!jan. 


_  1887  .10 

.899,000  Dec..  1890  .09 

60,000  Jan..  1889  .  50 

150, out  Not..  1889  .10 

247,530  Auk..  1887  .121 

700,000  Feb. .  1891  1.00 

40,«I0  Feb..  1880  .'20 

560.000  Dec. .  1890  .10 

155,000  Oct. .  1887  l.STJ 
37,500  Mar  .1890  .25 

400,000  Mar  .  1884  1.00 
800,000  Dec..  1879  .25 

15.397,000  April  1876  1.00 
200.000  .Ian..  1890  .10 

410,000  Jan..  1891  .83 

l,608,5r2  April  1885  .  50 

520,000  June  1886  1.50 
1,575,000  Nov..  1890  1.50 
2,000  Feb..  1880  .01 

127,000  July.  1887  .05 

175, OU)  Jan..  1884  .10 

150,.IUI  Oct. .  1883  .  0614 

194,000  Oct..  1890  .08 

135,000  Dec..  1890 
34,350,000  May .  1890  5.00 
80,000  April  1884  .  05 

175,000  Dec..  1888  .12}. 

51,000  Oct. .  1883  .03 

•270,000  May.  1884  .10 

l,9SU,UJO  Feb..  1890  1.00 
1,650,000  Dec..  1884  .25 

406,-250  Auk..  1889  .05 

•20,000  Nov..  189;)  .20 

199,680  April  1889  1.00 
3,466,800  April  1890  .25 

12,587,500  Dec..  1884  .  25 

210,000  Feb..  1889  .  50 

228,000  Oct. .  1888  .  03 

11,588,1100 -Ian..  1875  2.00 
1,800,0110  Jan..  1891  .-25 

-2U,U0iJ  June  I889  .05 

51,000,000  Nov.,  1887  .10 

240,000  Oct. .  1830  .10 

390,000  Oct. .  1889  .05 

6,000  Nov..  1888  .03 

20,OW)  Nov..  1887  .10 

196,875  Dec..  1890  .  50 

70.5a)  Oct.  .1887  .37}. 

4,892,.500  Oct.  1890  .  25 

1,458,000  Dec..  1889  .  25 

875,000  Oct. .  1880  .  25 

1,125,000  Dec..  1885  .20 

'J«),000  Jan..  1889  2.00 


Avaaslz  Cons.,  s.  l. 


.iColo. 

Mont. 


1  Avasslz  Cons.,  s.  l.  . .  Colo. . 
I  2Allegbeny,s . Colo.. 

3  Allouez,  c . Mich.. 

4  Alpha  Con.,  o.  s . Nev. . 

5  Alta,  s . .  Nev.  . 

6  Amador,  o . Cal. . . 

7  American  Flag,  s _ Colo. . 

8  Amity,  s . Colo. . 

9  Anglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mont. 

10  Astoria,  o . Cal. . . 

11  Barcelona,  o . Nev. . 

12  Bechtel  Con.,  o . Cal. . . 

13  Belmont,  s . Nev.  . 

14  Best  &  Belcher,  o.  s. .  Nev. . 

15  Big  Pittsburg,  8.  L. . ,  Colo. . 

16  Black  Oak,  o . Cal. .. 

17  Boston  Con.,  a . Cal. . . 

18  Bremen,  s . N.  M.. 

19  Brownlow,  8 . Colo. . 

20  Brunswick,  a . Cal. . . 

21  Bullion,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

iS  Butte  &  Boston, c.  s..  Mont. 

23  Calaveras,  o. . . Cal. . . 

•24  Carisa,  o . Wy.. . 

25  Carupano,  o.  s.  l.  c. .  Ven... 

26  Cashier,  g.  8 . Colo. . 

27  Charles  Dickens,  a.  s.  Idaho 

^  Cherokee,  o . Cal. . . 

29  Chollar,  s . Nev  . . 

30  Cleveland,  t . Dak. . 

31  Colchis. . N.  M.. 

32  Comstock,  o.  s . Nev . . 

33  Con.  Imperial,  o.  s. . .  Nev  . . 

34  Con.  Paclllc,  o . Cal. . . 

35  Con.  Silver,  s . Mo. . .. 

36  Crescent,  s.  l . Colo. . 

37  Crocker,  s . Arlz.. 

38  Crowell,  o . N.  C. . 

39  Dahlonega.  o . Oa _ 

40  Dandy,  s . Colo. . 

41  Decatur,  s . Colo. . 

42  Denver  City,  s.  l.. . . .  Colo. . 

43  Denver  Gold,  o . Colo. . 

44  Durango,  o . Colo.. 

45  Eastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt.  N.  S. . 

46  El  Crlsto,  o.  s .  U.S.C. 

47  El  Dorado,  o . Cal. . . 

48  El  Talento,  o .  U.S.C. 

49  Empire,  s . Utah . 

50  Eureka  Tunnel,  s.L.  Nev... 

5l|Exchequer . Nev... 


500,010  10 . 

80,000  25  $737,000 . 
30,000  100  112,500 

100,800  100  3,359,80)1 

300,000 


*1  iUUUt. 

3;  Alma&Nel  Wood  C.,olldaho 

4  American  A  Nettle,c.  Colo. . 

5  Amy  &  Sllver8mlth,s.  Mont. 

6  Atlantic,  c . Mich.. 

7  Argenta,  s . Nev. . 

8  Aspen  Mg.  ft  S.,  s.  Oolo. . 

9lAurora,  I . Mich.. 

lOjBadger,  s . Ont... 

11  Ba^ck,  o.  s . Colo. . 

l2lBelle  Isle.s . Nev. . 

>3|Belcher,  o.  s . Nev. . 

i4|Bellevue,  Idaho,  s.  L.  Idaho 


April! 
July.  I 


400,000  200,000  2 

1,250,000  125,000  10 

250,000  250,000  1 

600,000  120,000  5 

200,000  100,000  2 

5,000,000  200,000  25 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

5,000,000  50,000  100 

10,080,UUI  100,800  100 

20,010.000  200,000  100 

3,000,000  300,000  10 

io,a)o,ooo  100,000  loo 

5,000,000  500,000  10 

250,0UI  250,000  1 

2,000,000  400,000  5 

io,L«jo,oa)  100,000  100 

5,100,000  2a), 000.... 

500,000  500,000  1 

500,000  100,000  5 

200,000  100,000  2 

500,000  250,000  2 

1,250,000  250,000  5 

1,500,000  150,000  10 

11,200,000  112,000  100 

1,000,000  500,000  2 

500,000  50,000  10 

io,ajo,aio  100,000  100 

5,000,000  50,000  100 

6,000,0)0  60,000  100 

2,500,000  250,000  10 

3,000,000  300,000  10 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

500,000  500,000  1  . 

250,000  250,000  1 

5,000,000  500,000  10  . 

1,500,000  300,000  5 

5,a)o,ooo  5a),()oo  lo 

300,000  60,0a)  5  , 

500,000  soo,oa)  i 

1,500,000  150,000  10 

1,0005)00  500,000  2  . 

1,000,000  250,000  4 

1,000,000  500,000  2  . 

10,000,000  100,000  100  . 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

5,600,000  200,000  25  . 

500,000  500,000  1 

24)00,000  200,000  10 

5,000,000  200,000  25 

1.000.000  500,000  2 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

12,000,000  120,000  100, 
800,000  80,000  10  . 

1,000,000  500,000  2 

550,000  550,000  1 

3,000,000  300,000  10  . 

1,000,000  200,000  5  . 

10,090,000  100,000  100  . 

1,500,000  300,000  5 

500,000  25,000  20  . 

•200,000  100,000  2  . 

2,000,000  200,000  10  . 

1,000,000  40,000  25 

2,000,000  200,000  10 

1,000,000  40,000  25  . 

19250,000  50,000  25  . 

10,000,000  100,000  100  . 

11,000,000  110,000  100 

1,000,000  100,000  10 

5,al0,000  500,000  10 

1,000,000  ia),oou  lo 

250,000  250,000  1  . 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

400,000  200,000  2 

1,000,000  200,000  5 

2,000,000  100,000  2  . 

100,000  1,0U0,UI0  1 

100,000  100,000  1 

1,000,000  40,000  25  . 

1,060,000  100,000  10  . 

10,000,U)U  100,000  100 

100,000  100,000  1 

2,000t000  200,000  10 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

600,000  60,L<00  10 

500,000  125,000  100 

10,0a),000  400,000  25  . 

5,ail,0UU  500,000  10 

ll,590,oa)  115,200  100 

2,000,000  2oo,aio  10  . 

10,000,000  ia),ooo  lOo 

10,0)0,000  100,000  100 

500,000  500,000  1 

5,000,000  200,000  25 

100,000  lUI,OU0  1 

600,000  300,0)0  2 

11,200,00)  112,000  100 

250,000  250,000  1 

1,500,000  150,000  lo 

3,000,000  300,000  10  . 

250,000  250,000  1 

500,000  500,000  1 

2,000,000  80,000  25 

1,500,000  300,000  5  . 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

1,600,000  320,000  5 

5,000,000  500,000  10  . 

400,000  200,000  2 

10,000,000  1,000,000  10  . 

2,000,000  200,000  10  . 

5,000,000  200,000  25 

10,0)0,000  100,000  100 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

500,000  100,000  5  . 

2,000,000  200,000  10  . 

100,000  100,000  1 

5,000,000  500,000  10 

2,000,000  200,000  10  . 

1,500,000  150,000  10  . 

1,500,000  150,000  10  . 

3,000,000  300,000  10 

1,250,000  S0j)00  25  . 

600,000  200,000  8 

500,000  100,000  5  . 

20.000,000  2,000,000  10 

-  - -  500,000  10 

200,000  5 

100,000  10 
100,000  1 
100,000  110 
500,000  20 
100,000  100 
100,000  100 
500,000  1  . 

40,000  25  . 

50U,0U)  10 

400,000  25  . 
300,000  2 


i,ooo,ax) 

io,ouo,aio 

2,000,01)0 

2,ooo,oa) 

•250,000! 

io,oou,a)oi 

10,000,090) 

10,400,0001 

l,-250.a)0 

5,000,0)0' 

10,000,00)1 

•2,500,00) 

•2,500,000l 

5,000,000 

500,000 

10,0)0,000 

3,000,000 

10,000,(10) 

1,001,0)0 

2,500,00) 

1,500,000 

1,000,0)0 

100,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

10,010,00) 

2,750,0)0 

10,000,000 

21,60)',0)6 

12,500,00) 

1,400,000 

15,0)0,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,oa).ooo 

1,000,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

500,099 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

10,800,000 

10,0o0,000 

500,090 

10,000,000 

i,250,a)o 

:i,ax),ooo 

1,500,000 

3,315,000 

10,000,000 

200,000 

12,500,000 

500,a)u 

1,000,000 

io,a’'j,>»oo 

1,000,000 

310,000 

1,500,000 

100,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

10,000,IK)0 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,250,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,ajo,otx) 

4,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

500,00) 

10,000,000 

10.000,000 

350,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

1.50,000 

5,000,000 

700,000 

10,000,000 

500,009 

300,000 

5,000,000 

io,(i)o,oa) 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 

1.. 500,))00 
500,000 

1,250,000 

1-25,000 

10,000,000 

1,8U),000 

2,000,000 

l,406,-250 

2,000,000 

5,000,0)0 

4,300,000 

5,700,000 

1,000,000 

5,oa),i)a) 

1.. 3so,a)U 
500,0)0 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

11,200,0)0 

1.50,000 

2,225,000 

10,000,00) 

1,000,000 

4ji00,00) 

10,000,00) 

500,009 

2,000,00) 

5,000,00) 

200,000 

!‘','X)'j,oyo 

500,'J00 

12500,000 

600,000 

1,000,00) 

122500,000 

3,000,000 

1S),000 

750,000 

2,000,00) 

2,500,000 

12,000,000 

55,000 


June 


Dec.. 
June 
Dec. . 


101,000  100 

125.00)  10 

30).tU)  25' 

100,000  100 

•250,000  10 

100,000  -25 

200,000  -25 

50,000  10 

100,000  10 
SOU.OOO  10 
100,000  100 
1,0)0,000  .... 
100,090  25 

200,000  10 

200,000  5 

100,000  1  . 

300,00)  10 

•20,000  25 

200,000  50 

•275,000  10 

loo.oa)  100 
24,960  ..  . 
216,000  100 
250,000  50  • 
140,000  10  • 

600,000  -25 

100,000  100 
150,000  20  ' 

200,000  5 

200,000  25 

100,000  100 
•200,000  -25 

‘200,000  5 

100,000  1 
2a>,00U  5 

100,000  5  • 

50,000  100 
50,000  10 

100,000  100 
ia),ouu  100 
40,000  -25 

200,U)0  25 

100,000  5  • 

108,000  100 
100,000  100 
500,U)U  1 

400,aX)  25  - 
125,000  10 


15 1  Bi-Metallic,  s . Mont. 

16|Bodle  Con.,  o.  s . Cal. . . 

17  Boston  ft  Mont.,  u....  Mont. 

18  Boston  ft  Mont.,  c.  s.  Mont. 

19  Breece, 8 . Colo.. 


June 


»»  ureece,  8 . i.;oio. 

20  Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  s. .  U tah 

SllBulwer,  o . Cal. . 

221  Bunker  HlllftSull..  Idah( 

23  Caledonia,  o . Dak . 

24[caIllope,  s . Colo. 

%  Calumet  ft  Hecla,  c. .  Mich. 
%  Carbonate  Hill,  s.  L. .  Colo. 

27  Carlisle,  o . N.  M. 

28  Castle  Creek,  a . Idaht 

Catalpa,  s.  L . Colo. 

*)  Central,  c . Mich. 

31  Chrysolite,  s.  L . Colo. 

33  Colorado  Central,s.L.  Colo. 
83  Commonwealth,  s. . .  Nev . 

34  Confidence,  s.  l . jNev.. 

35  Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va.,o.8.  Nev.. 

36  Contention,  s . Arlz. 

37  ssCop.  Queen  Con . ,  c.  Arlz. 

38  Crescent,  s.  L.  o . Utah 

39  Crown  Point,  o.  s. . . .  Nev. . 

40  Daly,  8.  L. . Utah 

41  Deer  Creek,  s.  o . Idahc 


i,5to,oa) 


35,000 

1,875,000 

198,000 


June 


44  Dunkln,  s.  L . Colo. . 

45: Dunstone,  o.  s.  L . Mont. 

481  Eclipse . Colo.. 

47  Elkhom,  o.  s . Mont. 

48  Empire  Lt.,  a .  Mont. 

49'Eureka  Con.,  o.  s.  L..  Nev... 
5u|  Evenii^  Star,  s.  I - Colo. . 

51  Excelsior,  o . Cal... 

52  Father de  Smet.o...  Dak.. 

53  Franklin,  c . Mich.. 

54|  Freeland,  o.  s.  c . Colo. . 

55  Garfield  Lt.,  o.  s . Nev... 

56  Gould  ft  Curry,  o.  s. .  Nev... 

57  Grand  Prize,  s . Nev... 

58  Granite,  s.  l . Idaho 

59  Granite  Mountain,  s.  Mont . 

60  Green  Mountain,  o. .  Cal. . . 

61  Hale  ft  Norcross,  o.s.  Nev... 

62  Hecla  Con.,  s.  o.  L.  c.  Mont. 

68  HeraMg.ftRed,o.s.L.  .Mont. 
61  Holmes,  s. . Nev... 

65  Holyoke,  o . Idaho 

66  Homestake,  o . Dak. . 

67  Honorlne,  s.  l . Utah . 

68  Hope,  s . Mont. 

69  Hom-Sllver,  s.  l . Utah. 


990,000 


June 


I  Sept. 
Nov.. 
June 


865,000 

81,500 


55  Golden  Era,  s . Mont. 

56  Gold  Placer,  o . Colo. , 

57  Gold  Rock,  a . Cal. . . 

58  Goodshaw,  o . Cal. . . 

59  Grand  Belt.c . Tex. . 

60  Grand  Duke . Colo. , 

61  Great  Remauce, o...  U.S.C 

62  Gregory-Bobtail,  a...  Colo.. 

63  Gregory  Con.,  o . Mont. 

64  Harlem  M.  ft  M.  Co., a.  Cal. . . 
^  Head  Cent. ft Tr., s. Q.  Arlz.. 

66  Hector,  o . Cal. .. 

67  Highland,  c . Mich.. 

68  Holy  wood . Cal... 

69  Hortense,  s . Colo. . 

70  Huron,  c . Mich.. 

71  Iron,  Gold  ft  Silver, 8.  N.  M.. 

72  Ironton,  i..' .  Wis. . 

73  Iroquois,  c . Mich., 

74  J.  D.  Reymert . Arlz. . 

75  Julia  Con.,  o.  s . Nev... 

76  Lacrosse,  o . Colo. . 

77  Lee  Basin,  s.  L . Colo. . 

78  Mayflower  Gravel. . .  Cal. . . 

79  Medora,  a . Dak. . 

80  Mexican, o.s . Nev.., 

81  Middle  Bar,  o . Cal. . . 

82  Mike  ft  Starr,  s.  L _ Colo. . 

83  Mollle  Gibson . Colo.. 

84  Monitor,  o . Colo. . 

85  Mutual  Mg.  ft  Sm _ W’sh. 

86  Native,  c . Mich.. 

87  Neath,  o . Colo. . 

88  Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

89  New  Germany,  o _ N.  S.. 

90  New  Pittsburg,  s.  l.  .  Colo. . 

91  N.  Commonw'h,  s....  Nev... 

92  North  Standard,  o...  Cal. .. 

93  Noonday . Cal. . . 

94  Oneida  Chief,  o . Cal. . . 

95  Oriental  ft  Miller,  s..  Nev... 

96  Osceola,  o . Nev... 

97  Overman,  o.  s . Nev... 

98  Park.s .  Utah. 

99  Peer,  s . Arlz.. 

100  Peerles-s,  s . Arlz.. 

101  Phuenix . Arlz.. 

102  Phoenix,  o.  s . Ark  . . 

103  Phcenlx  Lead,  s.  L...  Colo.. 

104  Pilgrim,  o . Cal. . . 

105  Potosl,  8 . Nev... 

106  Proustlte,  s . Idaho 

107  Puritan,  s.  o . Colo. . 

1)«  Quincy . Colo. . 


112,000  100  5,142,800 

30,00)  50 . 

663,000  5  * 

100,000  100  371J,000 

200,01)0  1  . 

Iffl.OOO  ID)  2ia,ooo 

250,000  2  37,300 

100,000  10  * 

400,000  25  * 

1,000,000  1  ’ 

3,100  100  . 

50,000  10  . 

100,000  1  * 

100,000  100  340,000 

250.00)  10  134,000 

500,000  20  * 

50,000  I'JO  237,500 

40,000  5  * 


197,979  July. 
75,000  April 
27,000  Feb.. 
4,643, 750  Jan.. 
125,000  Sept. 
233.252  April 
4,200,000  Sept. 

247,000  Dec. . 
5,235,900  Dec. . 
15,000  Oct.  . 
45,000  April 
2-25,000  Sept. 
156,250  Nov.. 
2,500,000  April 
55,000  June 
459,000  May . 
1,200,000  Feb.. 
35,000  Oct. . 
100,000  Jan.. 
1,350,000  Dec.. 

610,000  Sept. 
4,423,000  April 
609, Ul)  Jan.. 
820,000  Dec. . 
l.osu.uoo  Mar . 
110,000  Jan.. 
760,000  Jan.. 
140,'JlX)  Dec. . 
175, OJO  May . 
15,000  Feb.. 
7>j,‘J0l)  Dec. . 
1,820,000  Mar . 

12.500  Mar . 
2,489,675  Oct. . 

850,000  Dec.. 
380,000  Dec.. 
150,000  Feb.. 
160,000  Oct. . 
400, oa)  Jan.. 
365,a)0  April 
337,500  April 
30,000  Dec. . 
2,400,000  April 
230,000  May . 
250.000  Dec. . 
11,600,000  Jan.. 
1,595,80)  July 
123,000  July. 
60,000  June 

1.447.500  Dec.. 

78.500  Sept. 
150.000  April 
696,000  Sept. 

60,00)  Nov  . 
2,548,046  Oct. . 

20,000  Feb.. 
2,280,000  Feb.. 
1,705,791  Aug.. 

643,867  July. 
5,77U,ia)  Feb.. 

4.312.501  June 
99.785  Feb.. 

585,00)  Mar  . 
100,00)  Dec. . 
4,460,000  July. 

7,a)0  April 
1,568,145  April 
102,000  Jan.. 
!?7)),))tl0  April 
40,000  May . 
270,000  April 
1,950,000  July. 
•275,000  Dec. 
SO.OOO  Jan.. 
3,162,500  Oct.. 
3,595,000  June 
155, (X)0  Nov . 
844.000  Dec.. 
1,974.000:  Dec.,  j 


j)  Hubert,  o. 


71  Idaho,  o . Cal. .. 

72  Ideal,  s.  l . Colo. . 

73  IlllnoU,  8 . N.  M.. 

74  Independence,  s . Nev. . 

75  Iron  Hill,  s . Dak. . 

76  Iron-Silver,  s.  l . Colo.. 

77  Jackson,  o.  s . Nev. . 

78  Jay  Gould.  . Mont. 

79  Jocuistita,  L . Mex. . 

90  Jumbo,  o . Colo. . 

OijKearsarge.c . Mich.. 

92iKcntuck . Nev.  . 

83|La  Platta,  s.  l . Colo. . 

94  Leadville  Con.,  s.  l.  l.  Colo. . 

95  Lexington,  o.  s . Mont. 

96  Little  Chief,  s.  L . Colo. . 

97  Little  Pittsburg,  S.L.  Colo. . 

S)  Little  Rule .  Colo. . 

99!Mammoth . Utah. 

90  Martin  White,  s . Nev. . 

SllMary  Murphy,  o.  s...  Colo.. 

92lMatchless.  s . Colo.. 

*1  May  Mazeppa . Colo.. 

94  Mlnnesotta,  c . Mich.. 

95|iiono,  o . Cal. .. 

96'Montana,  Lt.,  o.  s. ...  Mont. 
97!Moruing  Star,  s.  i —  Colo.. 

**;Moulton,  8.0 . Mont. 

99;Mount  Pleasant,  o...  Cal... 

lOO'Mt.  Diablo,  s .  Nev.  . 

10) [Napa,  q .  Cal... 

102|  Navajo,  o.  s . Nev.  . 

lUSjNew  Guston,  s . Colo.. 

1041N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  8. .  N.  C. . 
lOSiNorthem  Belle,  s —  Nev.  . 
106' North  Belle  Isle,  s. ..  Nev.  . 

107|North  Star,  o . Cal. . . 

lOl  Ontario,  s.  L . Utah . 

109  Ophlr,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

110  Original,  s.  c . Mont. 

111  Oro . Colo. . 

112  Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

llSlOxford.o . N.  S.. 

ll4iParadlM  Valley,  o.s.  Nev. . 

llsiparrot,  c . Mont. 

116; Peacock,  s.  o.  c . N.  M.. 

117  Plumas  Eureka,  o...  Cal... 

118  Plutus,  o.  8.  c.  L . Colo. . 

119  Plymouth  Con.,  o —  Cal... 

120  Quicksilver,  pref.,  q.  Cal .. . 

121 1  “  com.,  q.  Cal. . . 

l22iQulncy,  c . Mich.. 

l)S:MpubUc,  c . Mich.. 

l24!Rlcbmond,  8.  L . Nev. . 

l25|Ridge,  c . Mich.. 

126|  Robinson  Con.,  s.  L. .  Colo. . 
127  Robert  E.  Lee,  s.  i.. . .  Colo. . 

t28|Savage,  s . Nev.  . 

129:  Shoshone,  o . Idaho 

13o;sierra  Buttes,  o . Cal. . . 

l31]Slerra  Nevada,  o.  s. .  Nev.  . 
132'sierra  Nevada,  s.L. .  Idaho 
1331  Silver  Cord,  a.  s.  i.. . .  Colo. . 

134:  silver  King,  8 . Arlz.. 

135;Sllver  Mg.  of  L.  V - N.  M.. 

136  sUverton,  o.  8.  L . Colo.. 

i37:small  Hopes  Con.,  s.  Colo.. 

138  Spring  Valley,  O . Cal... 

<39  Standard,  o.  s . Cal. . . 

i4u|stormont,  s . Utah. 

141  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  . 

142  Swansea,  o . Colo. . 

143|Tamarack,  c . Mich.. 

144  Tombs' one,  o.  s.  L  ..  Ariz.. 

145  United  'erde, c . Arlz.. 

146Valencl  q . N.  H.. 

147  Viola  Lt.,  8.  L . Idaho 

148  Ward  Con.,  s.l. . Colo.. 

149  Yankee  Girl . Colo. . 

150  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  s.  Nev. . 

)5l  Weeb  City,  l.  z . Mo  . . 

152  Woodside . Utah. 

Cal... 


25U,(I(IU  10 
‘200,000  10 
50,000  -25 
30,000  la) 
200,000  10 
400,006  10 

40,00U  100 
200,000  50 

2a),ooo  ift) 
sai.ouu  1 

400,000  25 
iu),'ja)  100 
3,500  100 
500,006  1 

100,000  1 
40,000  25 

50,000  100 
660, 0(X)  5 

ll)0,(ij0  10 

4<_)0,009  5 

150,00)  1 

50,00)  too 
100,001  7 

ia),oou  100 

10),OX)  5 

120,00)  2}^ 

50.1) 00  106 
100,00)  lO) 
100,00)  D) 
150,000  100 
100,000  100 

60,0)0  •£> 
100,00)  5 

50,000  25 

125.1) 1)0  1 

10),OJU  100 
130,00)  10 

20),000  10 
140,625  10 

20) , DO)  10 
100,000  50 

43.1) 0)  11)0 
57,000  100 

40.1) 0)  25 

100,0)0  50 

54,01)0  25 
2:),O)0  25 

21) 0,0)0  50 

500,000  20 

112,00)  10) 
150,0)0  I 
122,50)  10 

100,000  100 

l,0O),))O)  1 

4.50,000  10 

100,0)0  100 

.500,000  1 

200,0)0  10 
25!),H)U  20 
21)0,000  1 
100,000  100 
500,0)0  1 

150.1) 0)  10 

60,000  10 
40,1)0)  25 

500.1) 00  25 
0)0,010  HI 

1,51)0  lOOl 
i.5)j,!a)o  5 

2UO,OX)  10 
250,00)  10 

120,0)0  K.y 
nil'll  .5 


190,00) 

406,930 


June 


1,573,006 


109  Rappahannock,  o.  s.  Va. 

110  Red  Elephant,  s _ 

111  Ropes,  o.  s . 

112  Russell,  o . 

113  Sampson,  o.  s.  l _ 

114  San  Sebastlau,  o. . . 

115  Santa  Fe,  c . 

116  Santiago,  o . 

117  Security,  s . 

118  Sheridan . 

119  Silver  Queen,  c . 

120  iSouth  Bulwer,  o. . . 

121  South  Hite . 

122lSouth  Pacific . 

1:S  Stanislaus,  o . 

124  St.  Kevin,  o.  s . 

1-25  St.  Louis  ft  Mex.,  s. 


Colo. . 
Mich.. 
N.C.. 
Utah. 
San  S. 
N.  M.. 
U.S.C. 
Colo.. 
N.  M.. 
Arlz.. 
Cal.. . 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Colo.. 

.w  — .  =...  Mex.. 

126  St.  Louis  ft  St.  Elmo.  Colo. , 

127  St.  L.  &  St.  Felipe,  o.s.  Mex. . 

128  St.L.  ft  Sonora,  o.  s..  Mex.. 
1‘29  St.  LouLs-Yavapal...  Arlz.. 

130  Sunday  Lake,  i . Mich.. 

131  Sullivan  Con.,o . Dak. . 

132  Sutter  Creek,  o . Cal... 

133  Sutro  Tunnel . Nev... 

134:Sylvaulte,  s . Colo. . 

135  Taylor-PIumas,  o _ Cal.. . 

136  Tioga  Oon.,  o . Cal. . . 

137  Tornado  Con.,  o.  s...  Nev... 

138  Tortlllta,  o.  8 . !  Arlz.. 

139  Tuscarora,  s. .  Nev... 

140  Union  Con.,0.  s . Nev... 

141  Utah,  8 . 


147,200 

m.isi 


April 

April! 


130,00) 


10,000 

295,0)0 


100,000 

1,000,000 

10.000,000 

10,000,000 


Oct.. 

June 


15,000 

2,310,000 

34,5,a'l) 


141  uiau,  s . 

142  Whale,  s . 

143  Washington,  c . 

144  West  Granite  Mt.,  S 

14.5  Yuma,  c.  s.  o . 

146  Zelaya,  o.  s . 


io),o)i;  Nov . 
1,670,000  Oct. .! 
i,‘«'j,oiio  April! 
97,50)  Feb.  .| 
41.S0  April; 
272,500  Oct.. I 
20,0)0  Dec. . 
1,275,00)  July. 
2,148,1)1)0  Aug.. 
4,400  July. 
25,000  Oct.. 
175.00)1 .  : 


5,000,0)0 

10,000,000 

600,000 


■mI  'Young  America. 


Sales 


Adams. 


Sales. 


Company. 


Jan.  31,  1891- 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES.  NON>DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 


...  T  Jan.  24.  Jan. 26.  I  Jan.  27. 

Name  and  Location _ | _ 

OF  COMPANY.  |j_  .  L_  H.  I  L.  I  H.  I  L. 


Jan.  29-  i  Jan.  .K). 


Atlantic,  Mich . . — 

Belcher,  Nev . . . . . 

Belle  Isle....;... . . I 

Bos.  &  Mont.,  Mont  ....  41.25 . : . 

Breece.  Colo . . 

Bulvrer,  Cal . •■•iAl . 

Catalpa,  Colo . . I . . 

t'hrysollt^  Colo . . i . . 

Colorado  Cen.,Con,.Colo. . . 

Cons.  Cal.  &  va.,  Nev....'  . !  4.Wi . ' . I  — 

Crown  Point,  Nev .  l.at) . .....; . 

Deadwood,  Dak .  ...; . , . | . 

Dunkln,  Colo .  .65 . . 

Excelsior,  Cal . 1 . . ! . 

Father  de  Siiiet . . . . 

Franklin . 1..  -.1 . 16.25.... 

Freeland,  Colo . 19i  .16 . — i . i  — 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev . i . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev . 1 . 1 . 

Holyoke . ’ . 

Homestake,  Dak . ' . , . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah .  2.85  2. 80] . 

Independence,  Nev . ' . i . 

Iron  Hill,  Dak . . 

Kearsarge . . 

Lead vllle  C.,  Colo . I  —  . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . ; . 

Mono,  Cal . . . . 

Moulton,  Mont . . 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . ; . . 

Navajo,  Nev . i . ! . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . i . :  .50  . 40  _ 

Ontario,  Utah . ! . I . I _ 

Ophlr,  Nev . j . . . !  3.35 . i _ 

Osceola,  Mich . . .  45.50  .... 

Plymouth,  Cal . I . |  2.00 . ; . . 

Quicksilver,  Pref . I .  | . . 

Com . . : .  . . 


Quincy,  Mich. 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo . . j . 

Savage . . . . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . ' . . 

Silver  Cord . j . ! . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . . I . 

Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V . ! . I . 

small  Hopes . . I . I . 

;,tandard .  1.45 . ' . i  1.45 . 

,jtormont,  U  tab . ( _ | . I . 

‘rainarack,  Mich . i . ; . . 

yellow  lacket,  Nev . I . !  2.30 . i . i . 

♦Ex  dividend.  +  Dealt  at  In  the  New  York  Stock  Ex 


_  ii  Name  AND  Location 

i  j  OF  Company. 


100  :  Alpha,  Nev . 

100  Alta,  Nev . 

.50  ;  American  Flag,  Colo _ 

. . .  I  Andes,  Nev . 

. ..  I  Amador,  Cal . 

At)  '  Astoria,  Cal . 

TO  .  Belmont,  Cal . 

. . .  1  Best  &.  Belcher,  Nev . 

AIU  Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

'00  Brunswick,  Cal . 

25  I  Bullion,  Nev . 

.  .  I  Butte  &  Host.,  Mont . 

. ..  I  Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 

. ..  i  Chollar,  Nev . 

500  I  Col.  &  Beaver.  Idaho _ 

;i50  :  Commonwealth,  Nev..., 

lUI  i  Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

100  I  “  bonds . 

. . .  “  scrip . 

. ..  !  Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

40  Cons.  Pacific,  Cal . 

401  i  I  Oescent,  Colo . . 

100  Del  Monte,  Nev . 

. . .  1  El  Crlsto,  Rep.  of  Col _ 

. . .  o  Exchequer . . 

.81.  i  Hollywood,  Cal . . 

250  Huron,  Mich . 

■  Julia,  Nev . . . 

. ..  i  Justice, Nev . . 

UD  1 1  King.  &  Pembroke . . 

. .  I  Lacrosse,  Colo .  , 

2i»i  I  Lee  Basin,  Colo . . 

;  Mexican.  Nev . 

Middle  Bar . 

. . .  I  Monitor,  Colo . 

.  J  j  Mutual  Sm.  &  Mg.  Co... 
150  ;i  Nevada  Queen,  Nev.... 

. . .  ,  I  N.  Commonwealth,  Nev 

150  Occidental,  Nev . 

20  . 1  Oiieutal  &  MIL,  Nev _ 

r20  !  Overman.  Nev . 

...  il  Phtenlx of  Arlz . 

. . .  !  I  Pheenlx  Lead,  Colo . 

. . .  '  j  Potosl . 

.  j;  Rappahannock . 

UK)  S.  Simastlan . 

i:)0  I  Scorpion . 

. . .  !  I  Seg  Belcher,  Nev . 

2ijo  '|  Silver  Queen . 

350  :  Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . 

. . .  I  Sutro  Tunnel.  Nev . 

5(10  I  Tioga,  Cal . 

. . .  11  Union  Cons.,  Nev . 

20  l!  Utah,  Nev . 


Jan.  24.  i  Jan.  26. 


Unlisted  securities,  i  Assessment  paid.  {Assessment  unpaid.  Dividend  shares  sold,  10,055.  Non-dlvldend  shares  sold  27,300. 
Total.  New  York,  37.3,55. 

BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Name  of  Company. 


Jan.  24.  I  Jan.  26. 


Jan.  29.  I  Sales. 


Atlantic,  Mich  .  14.00  13.25  14.00  13.7.5' . ■ . '14.00 . 15.W)  14.i»| 

Bodle,  Cal . I . ! . . i . I . l 

Bonanza  Development..! . 51' . . 1 . 55 . r>(li..57}4' 

Host.  &  Mont.,  Mont .  40.50  40.00  40.50  40.00  40.50  40.(«l  40.(») . ' .  '41.7.5'40.00' 

Breece,  Colo . I . ■  . I . ' .  . j 

Calumet  &  Hecia, Mich.. . ....1 .  250  .  250  . 

Catalpa,  Colo . i  .30 . .30 . 4234  .40  .  4234  .401.4234  . '  .40'  .35! 

Central,  Mich . ! . . . .i . i . | . j . 

(Chrysolite  Colq^. . ■ . . . . ' . . . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev .  . I . I . : . | . i . 

Dunkln,  Colo . . ; . I . j . i 

Eureka,Nev . i .  ; . I . I .  . i 

FYauklln,  Mich .  16.00  15.75  16.50  16.00  16.(«) .  16.50  . ,16..50  16.00  17.(«l  16.50 

Honorlne,  Utah . ' . ' . ; . j . 

Horn  Silver,  U  tah . ' . j . ; . | . 

Kearsarge . ; . . . ill. 63  10..5Uill..50 . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . : . i . i . . 

Little  Pittsburg,  Colo. . . ! . . . ' . | . 

Moulton  . I . . I . . 

Napa,  Cal . ' . ' . . I . 

Ontario,  Utah . ' . 1 . 1 . . 1 . 

Osceola,  Mich . :14.50, 34.00  84.50  . .34.75  34.25  34.50  . :14.50 . 36.50  SS.OO 

Pewablc,  Mich . ; . ' . | . | . I . ■ . I . 

Quincy,  Mich.... . '100  95.00  oe  ,100  105  . 105  1(X)  1 .  105  10134 

Ridge,  Mich . ' . . , . I . I . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . ! . i . j . : . . 

Sliver  King . ! . . . ' . . 

Stormont,  Utah . ' . I . .  ...  ' . 

Tamarack,  Mich . 140  i .  144  .....  143  ....  |145  1411  T45  .  145  . 

Tecumsch,  Mich . 1 . , . i . I . 


r  Name  OF  Company.  Jan.  23.  Jan.  24.  Jan.  26.  Jan.  27.  Jan.  28.  |  Jan.  29. 

Allouez,  Mich .  2.00  .  2.00  .  2.00  .  2.00  . 1  2.061 . 

Arnold,  Mich . 1 . 45 . L...  . 

Aztec,  Mich . . I . .  .. 

Brunswick,  Cal . | . ' . I . 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mont. .. .  15.00  14.38  .  15.00  14.50  .  15.00  .  15.00  . 

Centennial,  Mich .  15.00  .  15.25  . ' . i . 

*'  Comstock,  T.,  Nev . ' . . 

Copper  Falls  Mg . . . ' . . 

Crescent,  Colo . 15 . 1 . 

Dana,  Mich . ! . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M . 16 . 1 . 

i  El  Crlsto,  S.  A . I . 

:  Hanover,  Mich . i . 

j  Humboldt,  Mich . I . ;... 

Hungarian,  Mich . I . 

Huron,  Mich .  3.23  3.00  3.25  .  . 

1 1  Mesnard,  Mich . I . 


National,  Mich .  3.» .  3.25  3.00  3.00!. 

Native,  Mich . • . '. 

Oriental  &  M.,  Nev . ' _ _  i . 

Phoenix . I . 

Pontiac .  . I . 

Rappahannock,  Va . ^ . I . 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex . .50  .  60  .50  .  60  .  573i'.6234  ....'.6234;. 

Shoshone,  Idaho . T  . . 

South  Side,  Mich . I . 

Star . I . 

W asblngton,  Mich . ' . ' . 

Wlnthrop,  Mich . . 


Boston  :  Dividend  shares  sold,  11,253. 


Non-dlvldend  shares  sold,  13,140.  Total  Boston,  24,393. 

CO  aiT  stocks. 


San  Francliieo  mining;  Stock  ((uotatlonM. 

I  Closing  Quotations. 


Name  of  Company,  val.  of  ; 


Jan.  26.  I  Jan.  27. 


shares.!  H. 


Jan.  Jan. 
28.  29. 


Alpha . 

Alta . 60 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle . 

Best,  &  Bel...  2.55 

Bodle . 90 

Bulwer. . 20 

Chollar. .  2.10 

Com’wealth  .  .80 

Con.  C.  &  V..  3.85 

Con.  Pacific . 

Crown  Point.  1.70 

Eureka  C . 

Gould  &C...  2.50 

Grand  Prize . 

Hale&N....  1.45 

M.  White... 

Mexican .  2.30 

Mono . 55 

Mt.  Diablo . 

Navajo . 55 

Nev.  Queen..  25 

N.  Belle  Isle.  .50 

N.Com’w’lth . 

Ophir .  3.10 

Potosi .  4  50 

garage. .  2.15 

Sierra  Nev.  .  1  70 
Union  Con...  1.90 
Utah . 75 

Yellow  Jak..  2!20 


.50  .25 

2.50  2.50 

.85  I  .55 
.20 


American  Coal . 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  I.Co 

Ches.  &0.  RR . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  RR 

Do.  pref  ■  . 

Col.  C.  &  I . 

Col.  &  Hocking  C.  I. 
Consolidation  Coal.. 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D..  L.  &  W.  RR . 

Hocking  Valley . 

Hunt.  &  Broad  Top. 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  C  &  Coke  Co 

Lehigh  C.  &  N . 

liChigh  Valley  RR  . . 
Lehigh  &  Wilk.Coal 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal. . . 

N.  J.C.  RR . 

N.  Y.  &  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y..  Susq.  &  West 

Do.  pref . 

N.Y.  &  Perry  C.  &  I- 
Norfolk  &  West.RR. 


Jan.  28. 

a.  I  L. 


Jan.  29. 

H.  I  L. 


145 

11034 

111 

834 

119341  11034 


52  51» 

32^  32 


*«aalM  in  New  York.  7.300;  in  Philadelphia.  4.506.  Total  laloa.  103,0601 
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Baltimore, 

Md. 

Bid. 

COMP.tXY. 

L.  H. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

.90 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.07(8.08 

Big  V ein  Coal . 

90 

STOCK  9IARKEr  QrOTATlONS. 


Asked. 
L.  H. 

81.50 
.10(a.l2 
1.10 

Conrad  Hill .  —  -W 

Cons.  Coal . 2.1^t'?.21  .28 

Diamond  Tunnel .  —  — 

Georpe’s  Crk.  C .  1 . 10  1 . 12'J  1. 1.3 

Lake  Chrome .  ...  — 

Maryland  &  Charlotte 

North  State .  —  — 

Silver  Valley . SOio.TO  .65irf.P0 

Prices  hid  and  asked,  lowest  and  high¬ 
est.  durins  the  week  ending  January  29. 


Blrmln;{liani,  Ala.  Jan.  28. 


Bid. 

Company.  L.  H. 

Ala.  Coal  &  I.  Co . 

Ala.  Conn.  C.&C.  Co.  - 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co .  8100 

‘Alice  Furnace .  8101 

Anna  Howe  G.  Mg. Co. 

Bessemer  Land .  $2794 

Bir.  Mg.  &  Mfg .  — 

Cababa  Coal  Mg.  Co. 

Camille  Gold  Mg.  Co.  834 

De  Bardeleben  C.  & 

I.  Co .  *48 

Decat.  L.  Imp .  80 

Decatur  Min.  L .  y.. 

Ensley  Land  .  8i  34 

•Eureka .  — 

Florence  L.  &  Mg. 

Co . . 

Gadsen  Land .  81 

Hecla  Coal  Co .  •••• 

Hen.  S.  &M.  Co . 

88v; 

Mag-Ellen  .  8100 

Marv  Lee  C.  &  R.Co.  — 

Sheffield  C.  &  I.  Co . 

Sloss  I.  &  S  .  820 

tSloss  I.  &  S  -  88o 

i:  Sloss  I.  &  S .  819 

Tuscaloose  C.  I.  &  L. 

Co .  •  — 

Ten.  C.  &  I.  Co .  836 

“  pref .  883 

Vulcan  C.  &  C.  Co  .  85 

Woodstock  I.  Co —  — 

*  Bonds,  t  First  mortgage.  ) 
mortgage.  •*  Without  interest. 


Asked. 
L.  II. 
81"0 
823 


828^4 

835 

861 


810 

819 

8734 


81834 

8134 

810 

810 

825 

8113i 

825 

88634 

851 

824 

83634 

8S5 

iio 

;  Second 


Old  Colony . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 

.03 

.04 

Puzzle . 

Richmond  Hill . 

Samoa . 

Silver  Age,  Colo . 

1.45 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

.85 

Tourtclotte . 

West  Granite,  Mont.... 

Wire  Patch .  ... 

.1334 

.is 

Y’uma.  Arlz . 

.4634 

.50 

Trust  Stocks. 

Jan*  30. 

The  following  closing  potations  are 
reported  to-day  by  C.  I.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Slock  Exchange: 

A'rira 

Am.  Cotton  Oil.  Tr.  Repts. . . .  818  t<i81834 

Cattle  Trust . (3  - 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders'.  4734 

Linseed  Oil .  40  <3  4034 

National  Lead .  1994(‘*  1934 

Standard  Oil .  16034  « 162 

Sugar  Refineries.  Tr.  repts. . .  8434'3  85 


Pittsburg,  Fa. 

Company.  B. 

Allegheny  Gas  Co — 8 . 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co . 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas. ...  9.00 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  2.00 

Consignee  Mg.  Co . .30 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

East  End  E.  Light  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Forest  Oil . 

Haziewood  Oil  Co . 

La  Noria  Mining. 

Luster  Mg.  Co. . . 


Jan.  28. 


A.  Closing. 

8 .  8.  • 


11.00 

3.00 


N.  Y.&  Clev.Gas  Coal. 
Ohio  Valley  Gas . 


9.00 

2.50 

.50 


People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 
Co .  . 


Pine  Run  Gas  Co. 
Pittsburg  Gas  . . . . 


South  Side  Gas . 

Tuna  Oil  Co . 

Onion  Gas . 

Washington  Oil  Co.. 
W’house  Brake  Co  .. 
W’house  A.  B.Co.... 
W’house  E. Light.  .. 


Yankee  Girl  Mg . 


19.00 

21.00 

19.38 

20.50 

25.00 

‘Hoo 

25.00 

25.00 

!  6.00 
,  10.25 

7.75 

12.00 

6.50 

10.75 

65.00 

60.00 

.  90.00 
.  7.13 

68.00 

100.00 

9.00 

68.0.) 

a5.00 

8.25 

!  i4.'» 

le'oo 

16.00 

Sit.  liOruls. 


CLOSING  PRICES. 


Jan.  28. 


Company. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Adams,  Colo . 

..  $ . 

$1.95 

American  &  Nettie. . . 

.4134 

.50 

Aztec,  N.Mex . 

.08 

Bi-Molallie . 

Central  Silver  . 

.*0734 

Cleveland,  Colo. 

Cleveland  &  An’r . 

Cojur  d’Alene . 

Elizabeth . 

Gold  King  . 

Granite  Mountain.Mont. 

Hope . 

Ingram . 

1.  X.  L..  Colo . 

La  Union . 

Little  Albert . 

Montrose  Placer,  Colo., 

Major  Budd,  Mont . 

Mexican  Imp . 

Mickey  Breen . 

Mountain  Key . 

Nellie . 


2.50 

.08 


2..55 

.1034 


.02 

.0234 

.15 

.4734 

.50 

.80 

.8234 

TruNt  ItefelptM. 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  Jan.  30:  ^Pi-ice^ 

Sales.  H.  L 
•American  Cotton  Oil...  745  2134  1994 

National  Lead .  22.112  2094  1934 

•Sugar .  29,870  85  77 

*  Trust  receipts. 


Foreign  t^uotatlons. 

liOndun.  Jan.  16. 
Company.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Almada,  Mex . .  2s.  Is.  9d. 

Amador,  Cal .  8s.  6d.  63.  6d. 

Appalachian,  N.  C .  6d.  3d. 

Canadian  Phos.,  Can.. .  £34 

Colorado,  Colo .  3s.  3d.  2s.  9d. 

Comstock,  Utah .  — 

Cordova . — 

Cons.  Esmeralda,  Nev.  2s.  6d.  2s. 

Denver  Gold,  Colo .  6d . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho.  Is.  9d. 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho..  2s.  Is. 

El  Callao,  Venezuela .  — 

Elmore,  Idaho .  Is.  3d.  9d. 

Garfield,  Nev  .  Is.  3d.  9d. 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont .  Is.  6d.  Is. 

Josephine,  Cal .  is.  6d. 

Kohinoor.  Colo .  2s.  3d.  Is.  9d. 

La  Luz,  Mex .  Is.  9q.  Is.  3d. 

La  Valera,  Mex . •25s.  20s. 

Montana  Lt..  Mont. .  .  16s.  148 

New  California,  Colo..  .5s.  3d.  4s.  9d. 

New  Consolidated .  9d.  3d. 

New  Eberhardt,  Nev.  Is.  6d. 

New  Emma,  S..  Utah..  28.  1034d.  28.  734d. 
Newfoundland.  N.  F..  3s.  6d.  .38. 

N.  Gold  Hill,  N.  C .  3s.  2s.  6d. 

New  Guston,  Colo .  £334  £2^4 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.C.  Is.  6d. 

Old  Lout,  Colo  . . . 

Palmarejo,  Mex .  128.  6d.  128. 

Pinos  Altos.  Mex .  5s.  9d.  58.  3d. 

l^ittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.  7s.  9d.  78.3d. 

Richmond  Con  ,  Nev..  £134  £134 

Ruby&Dunderb’g.Nev.  Is.  6d. 

Sam  Christian,  N.  C. . .  Is.  6d. 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal .  58.  48. 

“  Plumas  Eur., Cal.  £%  £34 

Sonora,  Mex .  . 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  6s.  5s. 

U.  S.  Placer,  Colo .  6d.  3d. 

Viola  Lt.,  Idaho .  Is.  6d.  Is. 

Yankee  Girl,  Colo .  178.  6d.  16s.  6d. 


Parici.  Jan.  15. 

Francs. 

Bel  Inez.  Spain .  860.00 

Callao,  Venez  .  41.00 

Callao  Bis.,  Venez .  14.00 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  5.25 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal . 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 

Lexington.  Mont  . .  105.00 

“  parts .  3  00 

Rio  Tlnto,  Spain  .  577..50 

Tharsis,  Spain .  156.25 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

Those  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHejmCALS  AND  iniNKRAliS. 

Acid— Acetic,  ¥  100  lbs . 81.7.5@82.00 

Muriatic,  18°  100  lbs .  ..80@1.00 

Muriatic,  20°  ^100  lbs . 90(1*1.10 

Muriatic,  22°  ¥  100  lbs . 1.00(^1.20 

Nitric,  36°  W  100  lbs . 4.00(s4.29 

Nitric,  4’2°  ^  100  lbs . 3.50@4.00 

Oxalic,  IS  100  lbs . 6.50(<*10..50 

Sulphuric,  60°  ^  100  lbs  . 70(<*.80 

Sulphuric,  66°  1(X)  lbs . 75(!*.90 

AIKall _ 

Refined, 48p.  c . 1.60(stl.65 

Refined,  58° . 1.55(rtl.«0 

Alum— Lump,  f  lb . 04 

Ground,  ¥  lb .  05 

Lump  ^  tou,  Liverpool .  £4  17  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  ¥  ton . £4 10 

Ammonia— Sul.,  ^  100  lbs . 3.15 

Carb,  ¥  tt) . 734(8834 

Aqua  Ammonia- 18°  $  lb . 494 

20°,  ^tb .  6 

22°,  ft . 6@7 

26°.  »ft . io@n 


A  mmoiilates— Azotine,  V 

unit .  1  95(8  2  06 

Blood,  dried,  red,  unit, west  1  80(8  1  00 
low  grade. 

unit .  1  70(<*  1  80 

Concentrated  tankage,  ¥• 

unit .  1  75(0?  1  80 

Bones,  rough,  f  ton . 20  00((*23  00 

ground,  ¥  ton . 25  00(828  00 

Bone  black,  refuse.  ¥  ton _ 17  50^19  50 

Kieserite .  6  00(8  6  50 

Fish  guano,  dried .  18  50(»19  00 

acidulated . 10  00(8  —  00 

wet .  8  50(8  9  50 

Phosphate  rock,  f.o.b  Char’n  6  00(rt  7  25 

undried .  —(8  6  — 

dried .  7  00(8  7  50 

ground .  8  00(811  50 

Acid  phosphate,  14*  per  unit.  7234(«  75 

Arsenic— White,  powdered  ^  ft  ! 

Red  ¥  ft . 594*8 

White  at  Plymouth,  ¥  ton  . £12  2  6 

Asbestos- Am.,  ¥  ton . f.50(f*f300 

Italian,  ¥  'on.  c.  i.  f.  L’pool _ £18(8£60 

Ashes— Pot,  1st  sorts,  ¥  ft . 494(8434 

Pearl .  .  634«*634 

Aspliallum— P.  ton . 13.00 

Prime  Cuban.  ¥  ft . 43s('*534c. 

Hard  Cuban.  P  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ¥  ton .  $30.00 

Egyptian .  8(89 

Barium— Nitrate,  ¥  ft .  8(8834 

Barytes- Siilph.,  Am.  prime  whitel7(<*‘20 
Sulph., foreign,  floated,¥  ton..l934<“!J1.50 

Sulph.,  olf  color,  ¥  ton . 11.50(a  14.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bakgs.  Runcorn,  “  “  . .  3  15  0 

Bleach — Over  35  p.  c  .  ¥  ft . 1.85(al.90 

Borax— Refined,  ¥  ft . 934('*994 

Concentrated . 794®894 

Refined  “  Liverpool  ¥  ton .  £M 

Brimstone- .See  Sulphur, 

Bromine— ¥  ft . 37(838 

Chalk— ¥  ton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  ¥  ft .  494('*5 

China  Clay- English,  ¥  ton  13.50(n  18..50 

^uthern,  ¥  ton .  13.60 

Chrome  ifellow— ¥ft . 10(ef2 

t:obalt— Oxide,  ¥  ft .  2.€0'*2.90 

Copper— Sulph.EnglishWks.ton£20(8  £21 

Copperas— Common.  ¥  100  lbs .  70 

Best,  ¥100  lbs . 75(<n.00 

Liverpool,  ¥  ton,  in  casks .  £1  15s. 

Corundum— Powdered,  ¥  ft . 434*1*. 9 

Cream  of  Tartar— Am,  99* .  2234 

Powdered,  99  p.  c .  23 

Fmery — Grain,  ¥  ft .  434(85 

Flour,  ¥  ft .  294(5*334 

Feldspar— Ground,  ¥  ton .  15.00 

Fuller’s  Earili—Lump,  ¥  bbl..  90(895 

Powdered,  ¥  ft .  134(82 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ¥  bbl .  1.25(<<1.50 

Iodine- Rcsublimed  .  2.75 

Kalnlt— ¥ton .  $9.75v*$10 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Lead— Red,  ¥  ft . *  694("(9 

White,  Am(!rican,  in  oil,  ¥ft _ 69i('*734 

White.  English,  ¥  ft .  834(«8^ 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white .  12(813 

Nitrate .  9(8l0 

Lime  Acetate— Amer.  Brown  .95(<*1.00 
Gray  1.76(o  1.8734 
Litharge— Powdered,  ¥ft...'. ..  634(86^ 

English  flake,  ¥  It .  9(o934 

iTIagneslte -Greek,  ¥  ton .  20.00 

iTlangauese— Crude,  per  unit. . .  23(a‘28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  234(8634 

Mercuric  Chlorlde—(C'orro- 

sive  Sublimate)^  tb .  70(872 

Metallic  Paint— Brown  per  ton.  $20(825 

Red . $20(825 

Mineral  Wool— ¥  ft  .  2 

Mica— in  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  quality.  ¥  ft .  25(8$6.00 

Naphtha— Black .  60 

Oclire— Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  ¥  ton, 

f.  o.  b.  mill .  80.00 

“J.  F.  L.  S.,”  ¥  ft.  ex  (Jock .  234 

Yellow  .  10(825 

Rochelle .  1.35(81.50 

Washed  Dutch .  5@ — 

Washed  French .  1^(8234 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Lump....  634(8694 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Powder _  7(8734 

Golden . —  394(<*4 

Domestic . 94<8134 

Domestic,  for  O.  C.  &  W.  P .  94@1 

Oils,  mineral 

Cylinder,  light  filtered .  15(820 

Dark  filtered .  14(821 

Extra  cold  test .  — (8— 

Dark  steam  refined .  10(818 

Phosphate  Boek- S.  Carolina. 

per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Charleston.  .6.00(87.25 

Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York _ 11.00 

Canadian  Apatite,  mmp.  f.  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  ¥  ton . 16.00 

Phosphorus— ¥  ft . 64(865 

Precip.,  red  . 100(8102 

white . 100(8103 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  ¥  ft .  4@5 

American,  ¥  ft .  5(87 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ¥  lb  . 39(840 

Bromide,  ¥  lb  .  33 

Chlorate,  English,  ¥  lb  . . 11@14 

Chlorate,  powdered . 13(814 

Carb,  ¥lb . 4.70(85.54 

Caustic,  ¥  lb . 7^88 

Iodide . 2,65(82.70 

Muriate,  ¥100  lbs . 1.8234 

Nitrate,  refined,  ¥  lb . 6(<*8 

Bichromate,  ¥  lb . 1034(^11 

Dble.  m’ure  salt,  basis  of  48(850*. .  .1.0734 

Sulphate,  basis  of  90*  ¥  100  lbs .  2.05 

Yellow  Prussiate . 1734@18 

Red  Prussiate . 42(845 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  ft.  334 

Original  cks.,  ¥  ft .  194<82 

Powdered,  pure,  ¥  ft .  234(8234 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p.  units  lOd. 

Quartz— Ground,  ¥  tou . 14.00@16.00 

Rotten  Stone— Powdered, ¥  ft..334@334 
Lump,  ¥  ft . . .  0@10 


Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  ¥  sack  75@80 

Turk’s  Island,  ¥  bush .  2.5(828 

Salt  Cake-¥  ft .  70(875 

Saltpeter— Crude,  ¥  ft .  534(8534 

Refined,  ¥  ft .  6@8 

Silex.  ¥  ton . 14(825 

Soda— Carb  Ash,  48* . 1.60(81.65 

“  high  test .  1.55(81.60 

Caustic  ash,  48* . 1.6234@1.65 

“  high  test .  1.60 

Newcastle,  48* .  —  (8  — 

“  high  test . ..1.50(81.55 

Bicarb,  English . 3.50(83.75 

“  American .  3(8334 

Crystal,  carbonate .  1.95(a2.00 

Caustic,  60* . 3.40(85.50 

70* . .3.15@3.20 

‘  74* . 3.15(83.20 

“  77* . 3.25(83.3734 

Sal,  English . 1.1734@1.20 

American .  1.10(81.15 

Nitrate . 1.80(81.85 

Piussiate .  1734@18 

Phosphate . 7(<*18 

Stannate .  88*15 

Strontium— Nitrate,  ¥  ft..  .  .  9(8934 

Sulphur— Roll,  ¥  ft .  194 

Flour,  ¥ft .  20 

('rude  Brimstone,  2s..  ¥  ton. .  27  00 

Crude  Brimstone, .3ds.  ¥  ton. .  ‘26.50 

Sylviiilt,  23(827*,  S.F.P., per  unit. 40(84234 

Talc— Ground  French,  ¥  ft .  134(8134 

Domestic,  ¥  ton . $18(8$20 

c.  i.  f.  Liverpool,  ¥  ton .  £4  5 

Terra  Alba— French . 80@85 

English . 75(880 

American,  No.  1  .  — @ — 

American,  No.  ‘2 .  40(850 

Tl  n— Crystals . 1534(816 

Muriate . 8(8  3 

■Vermillion— American,  ¥  ft..  61 

English  ¥ft  .  82(885 

Vitriol— (Blue),  Ordinary,  ¥  ft.  534(8594 

Extra,  ¥  ft .  7 

Zinc  Oxide- Am.,  Dry,  ¥  ft.  .  434 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  ¥  ft .  6(8634 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  ¥  ft  .  634(87 

♦  Spot. 

THE  RARER  METALS. 
Aluminum— (Metallic),  per  lb.$1.50(8$2 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

A raenlc— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  4.00 

Biamuth— (Metallic),  per  lb .  2.75 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.00 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  10.00 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  1  00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.00 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 140.00 

Gluclniim— (Metallic;,  pergram..  12.00 

Indium— (Metallic),  pergram .  9.00 

Iridium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7.00 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr..  10.00 

Lithium— (Metallic),  pergram _ 10.00 

MagncMliim  •  Per  lb _ •. .  4.50 

Maiigauese- (Metallic),  perlb .  1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
Molybdenum— (Metallic),  per  gni  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  ger  gram...  5.00 

OMiiilum— (Metallic),  per  oz . 65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ 35.00 

Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz.20.00(825.00 

PotaMMlum— (Metallic),  per  lb . 28.00 

Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  5.00 
Kutheiiluni— (Metallic),  per  gm..  5.50 
Rubidium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  Ib .  2.50 

Strontium— (Metallic),  per  gm . 60 

Tantallum  -  (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.00 

Telurlum— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Thallium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  .25 
Tltaulum— (Metallic),  pergram..  2.2i 
Thorium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  17.00 

Tungttten- (Metallic),  per  oz .  2.25 

Uranium- (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium— (Metallic),  per  gm...  22.00 

Vttrlum— (Metallic),  per  gram _  9.0() 

Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ 65.00 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Bricks— Pale,  ¥  1,000 .  3.00(83.50 

Jerseys,  ¥  1,000  .  4.75@5.25 

Up  Rivers,  ¥  1,000 .  5.00(85.50 

Haverstraw  seconds,  ¥  1,000  ..  5.50(86.00 

Haverstraw  firsts,  ¥  1,000 .  6.00(86.25 

Fronts,  nominal,  ¥  1,000  . 

Croton .  14.00(816.00 

Wilmington .  20.00(821.00 

Philadelphia .  (822.00 

Trenton .  @22.00 

Baltimore .  . 

Building  Stone  — Amherst 

freestone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  95@1.00 

Brownstone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  1.00(81.35 

Granite,  rough,  ¥  cu.  ft .  4^1.25 

Granite,  Scotch,  ¥  cu.  ft . 1.00(81.15 

Cement— Rosendale,  ¥  bbl .  8^1.10 

Portland,  American,  ¥  hbl  ....  2.15(82.45 

Portland,  foreign,  ¥  bbl . 2.40@2.50 

Portland,  “  special  brands  2.60®2.85 

Roman,  ¥  bbl .  2.75(82.90 

Keene’s  coarse,  ¥  bbl .  4.50(85.50 

Keene’s  fine,  ¥  bbl . 7.2^8  .50 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing,  ¥  100  ft .  7.00@7.50 

Red  roofing,  ¥  100  sq.  ft .  12.00 

Black  roofing,  ¥  100  sq.  ft .  4.25(85.50 

Lime— Rockland,  common,  ¥  bbl . 90 

Rockland,  finishing,  ¥  bbl .  1.10 

St.  John,  com.  nnd  finish.,  ¥  bbl. 85(8  .90 
Glens  Falls,  com.  ancl  fin.,  ¥  bbl. 8.5(81.10 

Labor— Ordinary,  ¥  day . 1.50@2.00 

Masons,  ¥  day .  4.00 

Plasterers,  ¥  day . . .  4.0o 

Carpenters,  ¥  day . 3.5o 

Plumbers,  ¥  day .  3.5o 

Painters,  ¥  day . •2.50@3.5  i 

Stonesetters,  ¥  day .  3.50(84.0o 

Tilelayers,  ¥  day .  &50@1.5o 

Bricklayers,  ¥  day . 4.0 


